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@ WHEN it came to buying motor oil for this war year, prudent 














power farmers first of all wanted lubricants of the highest quality to 


insure protection of farm machinery and second, the most lubrica- 





tion per gallon for the money. And here is the proof. With machinery 
shortages here or threatening, 20% more midwest farmers switched 


to Standard and ordered their motor oil well in advance. 


Your local Standard Oil man can tell you many other individual 
reasons for this preference. When he comes by your farm be sure to 
learn for yourself why Standard’s three fine motor oils are the first 


choice of hundreds of thousands of farmers. 


Find out what you can save with 
these popular petroleum items: 


STANDARD GEAR LUBRICANTS — Protect both gear teeth and bearings. 
STANDARD GREASES —For every type of farm equipment. 

| EUREKA HARNESS OIL —Adds long life to leather. 

COMPOUND NEATSFOOT HARNESS OIL —Fine for use on boots and shoes. 








d k 
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Yes, 20% more midwest power farmers 
picked Standard’s motor oils 












Iiso-Vis Motor Oil 


reduces operating costs in two 
big ways—low engine carbon— 
low consumption. 


Polarine Motor Oil 
not only lubricates but re- 
duces filter deposits and cleans 
the engine parts as it circu- 
lates. 


Stanolind Motor Oil 
is ideal as an all-purpose mo- 
tor oil where economy is of 
prime importance but where 
engine protection must be as- 
sured. 








OIL IS AMMUNITION 
USE IT WISELY 






"“awwerner | STANDARD STANDARD OIL COMPAN Lar 
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There may be an idea here for you! 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in all kinds of tires 


@ See the continuous band track on 
the rear of this army scout car? It’s 
a “square tire” made of rubber. 

The long, flat ground contact of 
the rubber track provides traction in 
any kind of going. And rubber makes 
for quietness, does away with vibra- 
tion, saves on power, permits high 
speeds. 

As a result these Army half-tracs 
go most anywhere. They’re as much 
at home in a field or in a factory yard 
as on a highway. And they travel 
over plowed ground, through stubble 
and brush at automobile speeds! 

Here is a hint of things to come at 
war's end. Tractor manufacturers, 
always alert for ways to improve 





If you own a truck— 
Write for 100-page “Operators Handbook.” 
Contains tire data, load and inflation tables, causes 
of tire failures and how to prevent them, practical 
rules for longer truck tire life, and much other 
helpful information. 


_ if you own a passenger car— 
Write for 48-page booklet “Will America have 
to jack up its 29,000,000 automobiles?” A factual 
story explaining the importance of conserving 
America’s crude rubber supply. Contains many 
useful hints for longer tire life. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Dept. T-116, Akron, O. 


their products, began experimenting 
with rubber tracks before the war. 
Perhaps from this will come a square- 
tire tractor that costs far less than 
present tractors, does more work, 
saves you time and money. 

This would not be a replacement 
for the wheel type tractor, but a new 
source of power to do certain jobs 
cheaper, better. 

The continuous rubber track was 


developed and perfected by B. F. 
Goodrich — another in the long 
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string of firsts which have made 
B. F. Goodrich First in Rubber. 
Today B. F. Goodrich makes rubber 
tracks for tanks and scout cars, tires 
for both military and essential civil- 
ian use. If you are permitted to buy 
tires for use on your farm, get good 
tires and make them last. 

Now, and with peace, look first to 
B. F. Goodrich, for B. F. Goodrich 
is First in Rubber. 
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Billion dollars 
15.0 


Year 
1942 


Ditto 


1932 4.7 


1919 14.6 





IN BRIEF: Farm income and costs biggest 
on record. . . Feed prices to be held down 
. . » Butter-makers having their innings. . . 
Long-feds may be a war casualty ... 
Fourteen-dollar hogs tops for duration. . . 
Look for higher eggs, holiday turkeys . . . 
Total food production short of needs, more 
wanted in ‘43. . 





Record Income. Uncle Sam has been 
doing some figuring. The old gentleman 
estimates that cash farm income this 
year will be the biggest on record. He has 
lowered the income-tax exemptions and 
he expects to collect a sizable tax bill 
from farmers in 1943. Meanwhile, en- 
listing the help of farmers to check in- 
flation, he’s planning a drive to sell farm- 
ers a billion dollars worth of War Bonds 
during the next 12 months. 
Cash farm income (including Govern- 
ment conservation and parity payments) 
will total more than 15 billion dollars 
this year. This compares with 11.8 bil- 
lions in 1941, with a low of 4.7 billions in 
1932, and a preceding high of 14.6 bil- 
lions in 1919. But out of the 15 billions 
this year must come cost of production 
estimated at more than eight billions. As 
we've said, Uncle Sam is interested in 
the remainder. 

He’s mindful, too, of the need for re- 
ducing farm debt in these days of threaten- 
ing inflation; and he hopes that farmers 
will reduce their mortgage plasters. In 
World War I, farmers went excessively 
into debt, and they harvested later the 
Dead Sea fruit of inflated land values. 
Farm mortgage debt now totals about 
seven billion dollars out of a total valua- 
tion of 37 billions for land and buildings. 





CASH FARM INCOME 


(Includes Government conserva- 
tion and parity payments of 
600 million dollars) 


(Lowest in 32 years of record; 
no Government payments in 


1932) 


(Biggest income from marketings; 
compares with 14.4 from mar- 
ketings in 1942) 


The Farm Outlook 























































By Jack Moran 


Short-term loans by banks and Federal 
agencies aggregate an additional two 
billion dollars of farm debt. 

Big figures always are impressive, but 
since no one has ever seen as much 
as a billion—much less 15 billion—dol- 
lars, they provide fodder only for statis- 
ticians. More realistic for the farmer is 
that the total income this year divides 
out to an average of about $2,500 per 
farm. This compares with nearly $2,000 
in 1941 but is little more than the pre- 
ceding high of $2,300 in 1919. (These 
figures also include cost of production, 
and are an average for all sizes of farms.) 

But returning to the billions, a break- 
down by commodities of special interest 
to Cornbelters shows that more than 
half the total this year will go to the 
nation’s producers of hogs, cattle and 
calves, dairy products, chickens and 
eggs: hogs—2.3 billion compared with 
1.3 billion in 1941; cattle and calves— 
2.3 billion compared with 1.7 last year; 
dairy products—2.2 billion compared 
with 1.9; poultry and eggs—1.2 billion 
compared with 900 million. 

Wheat growers will take in 800 million 
this year plus Government conservation 
and parity payments, against 700 million 
in 1941; cash grain sellers, 400 million 
plus Government payments, against 350 
million last year; sheep and lambs, 267 
million compared with 230; soybeans, 
225 million compared with 113 last year; 
wool, 152 against 138 million in 1941. 


Ample Feed, For the first time, there is 
some semblance of balance as between 
supplies of high-protein by-product feed 
and feed grains. This [ Continued on page 26 
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In this vital battle of 
food and supplies the 
farmer is a full-fledged 
soldier — and, like those 
fighting men in uniform, 
he’s apt to be partial 
to Camels 


ILLIONS more to feed — fewer to help 
CAMELS SUIT } es aa you do it. You've got a real fight on 


h h fo 
soldier of she sell your hands on the farm today 


‘ ’ . : . . 
ME TOA T 3 a ines tntiadidte Ed Hill knows what hard work is on a farm 
J x . —knows it from years of experience. And he 
; is Camel, 
THEYRE EASY 


knows Camel cigarettes, too— 
— 4 “I've smoked Camels for 15 years now. 
ON MY TH 2g They sure stand the test of steady smoking. 
'HROAT : J They're never harsh or irritating on my 
AND SWELL i ‘ throat. And Camels always taste good.” 
y i Many a man at the front could tell you the 
TO WASTE 7 with, same—for Camels are the favorite* there, too 
—— anit | . os, ...in the Army, Navy, Marines, or Coast 
- . Guard—but try Camels yourself. 


Ed Hill (left) 


*(Based on actual sales records in Post Exchanges 
and Canteens.) 


The T Zone 


where 
cigarettes 
are judged 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 





The “T-ZONE”— Taste and Throat —is the 
proving ground for cigarettes. Only your taste 
and throat can decide which cigarette tastes 
best to you... and how it affects your throat. 
For your taste and throat are absolutely indi- 
vidual to you. Based on the experience of 
millions of smokers, we believe Camels will suit 
your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” Prove it for yourselfl 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





The minutes of the last meeting, read 
and approved, placed “Mrs. Miniver”’ 
right up there on all ten-best film lists 
of all-time. Now we can get on to pre- 
sent and future business. 


on 


Clark Gable (Honky) and Lana Turner 
(Tonk) ignite again in ‘Somewhere I'll 
Find You”’. 


“Tish”, based on the popular stories by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, dusts off the 
mantle of Marie Dressler and tenders it 
to Marjorie Main, who plays the title role. 


The inimitable Mickey Rooney becomes 
“A Yank at Eton” and the role becomes 
Mickey Rooney. 


Judy Garland’s out-and-out starring 
vehicle is one of the out-and-outstand- 
ing entertainments on the horizon. 
“For Me and My Gal”, 


*‘Red”’ Skelton and Ann Sothern are in 
“Panama Hattie’. You'll see Red— 
and Ann. 


y ~ 
>. 


“Random Harvest’’, the James Hilton 
best-seller, is in the able hands of Di- 
rector LeRoy and stars Ronald Colman 
and Mrs. Miniver Garson. 


“Seven Sweethearts”’ brings promi- 
nently to the fore those up and coming 
artists, Kathryn Grayson, Van Heflin 
and Marsha Hunt. 

¥* * * * 
This completes the agenda for pictures 
current and in the immediate making at 
M-G-M, whose promise of 
great motion picture en- 
tertainment has always 
been fulfilled. 

« 2. 8 * 


Your Miniver 
Man— 


—Leo 


The Cover Story 


lr ONE were looking for a young 
couple whose home background and 
education have fitted them particu- 
larly well for farm living, Clarence 
and Katherine Reddeman of Wash- 
tenaw County, Michigan, would be a 
likely choice. 

Mrs. Reddeman, who with her 
three-year-old daughter, Olive Ann, 


time she was 15 years old until she 
entered college. Because of her leader- 
ship activities in the community and 
on the county 4-H council, she was 
delegate to the 1931 National 4-H 
Encampment at Washington, D. C. 
She completed four years’ clothing, 
three years’ food preparation, and 
four years’ canning, winning state 
championship in each project at var- 
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is pictured on the cover of Successful 
Farming this month, was a 10-year 4-H 
Club member, and a leader from the 


ious times. 
After graduating 


from Michigan 


The Reddeman farm is run asa real father-and-son partnership. Frank Reddeman is 
pictured here with his son, Clarence (right) on their farm in Washtenaw County, Michigan 


Draft Hushands—Not Boys! 


Question 1: If the Government has to 
choose between drafting 18- and 19-year- 
old men, or married men without children, 
which should it choose? 


The Answer: 


Married Men 
Without 
Children Undecided 
All Farmers 35% 


52% 13% 
Midwest Farmers 29 53 18 
Other Farmers 42 50 8 


18-19 


Draft boards are rapidly exhausting 
the supply of unmarried men within the 
present age limits. Where to get more men 
—and the Army definitely needs more 
men—is a political issue that has been 
simmering quietly but potently during 
the recent synthetic rubber pother and 
will bob up again soon. 

Generally speaking, the opposing 
forces line up about like this: On one 
side the Army, who wants 18-19-year- 
olds, says they’re braver, more athletic, 
and make better soldiers—supported by 
an important civilian minority. On the 
other side are the fathers and mothers of 
the nation, who maintain, probably with 
equal justice, that some boys are strong 
and brave at 18 while others are just kids. 

Probable outcome: The Army will take 
both 18-19’s and young married’s. 
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Question 2: If you were the one to decide, 
what would you do with Germany after she 


has been defeated? 


The Answer: 


Those who think it will be necessary to 
treat Germany severely say that we should: 


All 


Put her under the rule or super- 
vision of some other country 
or group of countries 

Destroy Germany—wipe 
| A ee 

Disarm her and never permit 
her to rearm... 5 Ne 

Punish or do away with Hitler 
and Nazi leaders. . 

Divide Germany up—break 
her into small states to pre- 
vent her becoming a real 
power again.... pay 

Police Germany—control her 
by means of an army. ...... 

Be more severe than last time 
—treat her badly 

Take away from her all the 
territory she has conquered. 


“her 


Those who do not 


advocate 


Farmers 


18% 


harsh 


treatment say that we should, in a tolerant 








n 


~ 





State College in 1934, she taught 
home economics in Smith-Hughes 
high schools in Bensonia and Plain- 
well, Michigan, for two years each. 
In June, 1938, she and Clarence 


Reddeman were married and moved be 
to the Reddeman farm. The old y 
farmhouse has been remodeled in- 

to two spacious, six-room apart- 4 


ments for themselves and for Mr. 
Reddeman’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Reddeman, [ Continued on page 93 


Principal helper on the farm is the 
16-year-old nephew of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Reddemanh, Robert Burgett 
a 





THE 
% 
a) SPEAKS 


THe 
FARMEP 
SPEAKS 


FARMER 





“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 








spirit, Follow one of these courses: 


Reorganize her politically, es- 


tablish a democracy....... 8 
Help Germany get on her feet 

RUG «5s trek oes 3 
Treat her kindly—do not exact 
retribution or oppress her 

PORNO. «sche ie < wh on : 2 
Devise a peace which will elimi- 
nate the evils which cause 

9 


WH k ss wen Cee oie vee 2 
Re-educate the people to dif- 

ferent ideals—educate them 

to be less militaristic...... 2 
Give her economic aid; put the 

people back on a good living 

PERS eh sk pe ae 





























Keep ’em coming! America’s vast army needs 
constant reinforcements of pork products to 
carry their fight to a victorious conclusion, 


America’s No. 1 Production Line is truly in 
your feedlot. Do your part to reinforce our 
fighting men by getting finished hogs to 

market sooner. 


Purina Hog Chow goes with your grain — 
helps produce quick gains — economical 
gains. Purina Hog Chow helps get hogs to 

market early. Helps you to get more money 
for grain on the hoof. Follow the Purina Sow- 
to-Pig-to-Packer Plan. 








See your Purina Dealer now! 


PURINA MILLS 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Follow the 
Sa. PURINA 
SOW-TO-PIG-TO- 
PACKER PROGRAM 
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1. Sand Cherry. This new variety 
named Brooks, developed in Canada, 
is making good in the Plains States, 
producing a thin-skinned, moderately 
firm, juicy fruit that cans well. Fur- 
thermore, it makes an ideal, low- 
growing ornamental, of value in shrub- 
bery as well as in a fruit orchard. 


2. Bins. This weathertight, grain-tight, 
500-bushel structure is made of ma- 
terials readily available at local lum- 
ber yards, and is constructed easily 
with three days of labor. It has the ad- 
vantage of being portable and also 
convertible, as it can be used for 
brooder houses, roadside stands, or 
milkhouses at small cost for conversion. 
Dimensions are 10 by 12 feet on the 
ground, seven feet to the lowest point 
of the roof, and nine feet to the highest 
point.—Insulite 


3. Apple. The Yeager Sweet, formerly 
called N. D. No. 6, became available 
to growers thru nurseries for the first 
time this season. Fruits are two and 
one-half inches in diameter, mellow, 
sweet-flavored, light green, and ma- 
ture early in August. 


4. Fertilizer Attachment. Something 
distinctly new in application of fertili- 
zer to the bottom of the plow furrow 
is attracting widespread interest. The 
attachment for gang plows shown in 
the accompanying picture is being 
tested on 15 Illinois farms. Tubes run 
directly from the fertilizer container 
to a point just behind the plow blades. 
Deeply placed fertilizer enables plants 
to continue to grow during dry peri- 
ods. Yields are increased because ferti- 
lizer is more accessible to the roots, 
labor and time are saved, and injury 
to the crop from fertilizer “‘burning”’ 
is avoided. Experience with this meth- 
od of application has brought uni- 
formly good reports from New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Indiana on a 
wide range of soil types and for many 
kinds of crops—ranging from truck to 
soybeans. The attachment can be in- 
stalled on a plow in less than 15 min- 
utes’ time. 


Potato Bags. Where shortage of bags 
makes necessary the use of secondhand 
material, potato growers are urged by 
the North Dakota Experiment Station 
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, age of bags is slight. 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 






to wash and sterilize old bags 
thoroly before filling with new 
potatoes. The danger of infect- 
ing clean tubers with potato 
diseases, especially ring rot, is 
the reason. Bags are washed a 
few minutes with a_ small 
amount of soda ash, then boiled 
in a chlorine bleach, and finally 
rinsed in cold water. The treat- 
ment is inexpensive, and shrink- 


Soybeans. Loss from harvesting 
soybeans with a combine under 
average Illinois conditions is 
five to eight percent, or about 
one-third the loss when the 
binder-thresher method is used. 
The amount of man-labor is 
about 25 percent less with the 
combine. Combining was start- 
ed soon after the pods dried and 
the leaves fell. The moisture 
content of the beans was below 
14 percent. Normal harvest 
seasons ran from 25 to 30 days 
of about five to seven working 
hours a day since operations were 
possible only in the late forenoons or 
afternoons. A six-foot combine in an 
average season of 150 hours harvested 
from 180 to 225 acres of beans. Custom 
rates were about twice that for wheat 
or oats. A minimum rate per acre, plus 
a charge per bushel, has proved satis- 
factory except where beans are very 
weedy. 


New Grains. From Cornell University, 
New York farmers have available 
Wong barley, developed to correct 
defects of the widely grown Polish 
variety. Its ability to stand up com- 
pares with the best variety of wheat, 
its straw quality makes it a fine nurse 
crop, and it is immune to mildew and 
highly resistant to both loose and 
covered smut. Yields in 1942 ran 
around 40 bushels to the acre or better. 
A new wheat hybrid, 595, is expected 
gradually to replace Yorkwin, which 
now comprises 85 percent of the 
wheat grown in New York State. It 
has exceeded the older variety in yield 
by three to four bushels per acre, has a 
stiffer straw, and is completely re- 
sistant to loose smut. Large quantities 
of seed are expected to be available at 
the end of the 1943 growing season. 






















Winter oats adapted to southern 
Indiana and recently added to the list 
of eligible varieties in that state are 
Forkedeer and Fulwin. Among winter 
barley varieties, Kentucky No. 1 leads 
all others in popularity and perform- 
ance. 

Several of the new wheat varieties 
introduced into Illinois have been 
badly injured by Mosaic. Purdue No. 
1, Illinois No. 2, Tenmarq, and Clark- 
an have suffered, as well as Red Chief, 
a new variety from Kansas. Cheyenne 
and Purkof are slightly more resistant, 
but not recommended. For the south- 
central portion of the state Fulcaster, 
Nabob, Fulhio, Wabash, and Thorne 
have proved highly resistant. For the 
central section Wisconsin 2, Llred, 
Brill, Nabob, and Duffy are recom- 
mended. 


Clipping Legumes. As a result of 
trials to determine the effect of clipping 
legumes in the seeding year, the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station has 
found that alfalfa is the least affected, 
either favorably or unfavorably, by 
one cutting or clipping in the summer 
or fall of the seeding year. But it has 
been injured by very late clipping. 

Red clover [ Continued on page 30 
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OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE 


TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 





What is SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 


HE chemist will tell you that synthetic 

rubber is not rubber at all. It is made from 
organic materials having in themselves none 
of the characteristics of rubber. 


There are several types of synthetic rubber. 
They can be derived from coal, grain alcohol, 
acetylene, petroleum, natural gas and other 
hydrocarbons by a wide variety of chemical 
processes, 


Goodyear is familiar with all these processes. 
Its first patent on artificial rubber man- 
ufacture dates from 1927. This was pre- 
ceded by several years of preliminary 
research. Since that time it has striven to 
produce a synthetic that would equal or im- 
prove upon the best properties of natural 
rubber and have none 
of its weaknesses. 


From this beginning 
more than fifteen 
years ago Goodyear 
developedChemigum. 
This is a petroleum-base synthetic. 
We have been producing it in limited 
quantities during the past four years for 


THE GREATEST NAME 


GooD 





a wide number of commercial purposes. 


In workaday use Chemigum has now a num- 
ber of advantages and some drawbacks. It can 
be made superior to rubber in resistance to 
wear and abrasion—or to the disintegrating 
action of oil and gasoline. It excels natural 
rubber in resisting oxidation and it can be 
compounded so it remains flexible at sub- 
zero temperatures. 


On the other hand, Chemigum is not as elastic 
nor as adhesive as rubber. At high tempera- 
tures it suffers a temporary reduction in 
toughness. It is more difficult to process; its 
cost is as yet relatively high. 


These limitations are not insurmountable. 
Under the pressures 
of war Goodyear is 
advancing and en- 
larging new and won- 
der-working manu- 
facturing facilities in 
cooperation with the 
government program. Within another year 


these should simplify mass production — 
and greatly lower costs. 






IN RUBBER 
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© HELP your memory a bit the 
artist has drawn for this page some 
sketches of farm life as we knew it 40 
years ago. Why 40 years? Well, that 


was the year (1902) the first copy of 


Successful Farming went into the mails. 
In the editorial and advertising col- 
umns of that issue are many things 
funny enough to make us chuckle to- 
day. I can’t help wondering a little 
why some of the things we offer you in 
this issue will seem equally funny 40 
years hence. We still have a few cov- 
ered bridges, and in thousands of farm 
homes the stove and the Saturday- 
night tub continue to warm and make 
clean. Doubtless many of our familiar 
hold their own against 
the sweep of inventions thru the com- 


gadgets will 


ing years. Change never comes all at 
once, altho it does seem as if the rate 
has been accelerated in recent years. 


LONG with your 
home and farm have come changes in 


changes in 


Successful Farming, because it is always 


such an intimate part of farm life. 


New equipment appears first in its 
columns and then spreads out over the 
countryside. Improvements have been 
steadily added to our ways of bringing 


Drawings by Elmer Jacobs 


you such information—better editorial 
methods, more and better pictures, 
better printing. But that gets us into a 
story of mechanical development much 
too long to present here. 


ERHAPS ag farmers and as 
publishers we have all placed too much 
confidence in mechanical things any- 
way. [hey interest this generation tre- 
mendously, as démonstrated by the 
crowds of farm people around new 
machinery at the fairs, and they do 
make life more comfortable. How- 
ever, I think there is a danger of such 
machinery making us cold, independ- 
ent, and a little less than human some- 
times. ‘The inevitable shortage of ma- 
chinery is forcing neighbors to get to- 
gether in the friendly use of outfits 
they never would have shared other- 
wise. Call it soul or whatever you like 


there’s something down inside all of 


us far more important to happiness in 
this world than gadgets, necessary as 
they are. 

As the last 40 years have been re- 
markable for mechanical develop- 
ment, it is our hope the next 40 may be 
equally remarkable for improvement 
in our human relationships. You can’t 








load up your goods and go West to 
start farming anew as men did even 


40 years ago. You're faced with the 
need to get along where you are. I! 
Labor, in the person of John L. Lewis, 
thrusts itself into your community, 
you can’t run away. You will join 
Lewis or a farmers’ organization able 
to run him out or make fair terms. 
When only one-fourth or less of the 
farmers in a leading farm state belong 
to any general farm organization, 
there’s something wrong with the 
farmers and the organizations avail- 
able. May the next 40 years change 
that picture greatly, and without help 
of baseball bats wielded by goons. 


O YOU who have faithfully re- 
mained with us for many years we ex- 
tend special thanks on this happy 
birthday. Only thru your interest and 
friendly criticism has it been possible 
for us to keép moving ahead. We hope 
you share our satisfaction in reaching 
full maturity in fine vigor and en- 
thusiasm to meet what lies ahead. 
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LET US NOURISH THE ROOTS OF VICTORY! 





The short wheelbase on the Oliver Superior 75 vives you easy turning—makes 


it easy to get in and out of barns, up to piles, through gates—saves you time. 


a: seed that you sow in these days of our struggle 

must send forth roots of Victory. Nourish these roots 
well—with manure that is properly distributed—and our 
nation will be fed while it fights. 

You'll know what “proper”’ spreading really is if you’ve 
ever operated a thrifty Oliver Superior 75 Spreader. 

It has the widest feed range of any spreader on the 
market——4 to 28 loads an acre. 

Its famous Hammermill Wide Spread pulverizes the 
manure—spreads it evenly over about a 7-foot width— 
can be quickly adjusted from the driver’s seat to spread 
lightly or heavily. 

Its exclusive inverted arch at the rear of the box, knee 
action front wheels and other sturdy construction fea- 
tures give the Oliver 75 the strength and rigidity it needs 
for years of hard use. 

Your Oliver dealer can probably still help you get full 
value from your manure this year with an Oliver Superior 
75 Spreader. If you can’t get a new one from him, don’t 
hesitate to: borrow a neighbor’s. We're certain he'll be 
glad to share his good fortune of ownership with you in 
this battle of Food for Freedom. And we know you'll be 
glad to loan your Oliver Spreader to a neighbor if you have 
one and you're not using it. Oliver Farm Equipment 


Company, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


STURDY Wi", OLIVER 





Dollars invested in War Bonds today will help your country 
and yourself. They will help beat the Axis and when the war is 
over you can use these Bonds to buy new Oliver equipment. 






Sik tae 
PSs fe asaate 1h 
Ask your Oliver dealer about the famous Tip Toe Tractor 
Wheels. They'll find footing in practically any kind of going— 
and two of them cost less than a rubber tire. 
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What's in a Name? 























Togo Oscar 


8. means 
om 4a . . 4a 
» bounding warrior 








Gertrude 


means 


a . 4a 
spear maiden 
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Ethyl 


is a trade mark name 


It stands for antiknock fluid made only f 
by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil com- 
panies put Ethyl fluid into gasoline to 








prevent knocking. 
oD oseph The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a 
gasoline pump means that Ethy! fluid 
Ruth means has been put into high quality gaso- 
ee - a line and the gasoline sold from that 
he who shall increase pump can be called “Ethyl.” 



















| Ethyl Corporation, Room 3517, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y. 
rpo' 
| Please send me a free copy of “What's in a Name?” 


| Name 












(PLEASE PRINT) 


| Address ‘ . : 4 n st ail 


FREE ILLUSTRATED Book OF NAMES 
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TOMORROW 


Well Be Going Places! 
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By Hugh Curtis 


Drawing by Taylor Poore 


ta top on my 1942-model car folds back into a 
well at the touch of a button; I think that’s why I 
bought it. Ever since I mashed my fingers folding 
down the top on a 13-dollar college Chevvy I’ve 
wanted to try another convertible. The present job’s 
a peach—it’s uptown, it’s overpowered, and it’s too 
dang low to the road, as much use to a farm editor as 
a rumba lesson. But I love it. You love your present car 
for about the same basic reasons. 

As I’ve said, tho, she runs too low on country roads. 
Last month in Detroit I got the answer to that clear- 
ance problem—and a lot of others which concern you. 
I was over there to talk to designers and engineers 
about the cars and planes and trains and tractors 
you'll be using soon—sort of betting with myself on 
the chances of the transportation of tomorrow being 
as great an advance as my present car top is over the 
collapsible rain bucket on the old Chev. And I ran 
right smack into a car outfitted with pneumatic 
(air pressure) “springs” that could be blown up hard 
to lift the car and give an additional six inches of road 
clearance, or be deflated to hug the road and give so 
soft a ride that you could cross your county crew’s 
worst “washboard” with a full glass of water on your 
plastic instrument panel. Was that something? That 
wasn’t the half of it! 

This road-justible car I saw had been redesigned 


for wafer-thin doors that slid right back into the body, 
wouldn’t open out. Another design had windshield 
and top planned for sheets of plastic with strength 
added by spring-steel ribs. And there was an addi- 
tional opaque plastic shield which would slide forward 
from the rear to protect those who didn’t want the 
sun’s rays to mar their school-girl complexions. Per- 
sonally, I like my bald spot brown! 


Boru these models, one of which is built and the 
other fresh from the drawing boards, were laid out for 
air conditioning, of course—you make your own 
weather as you ride, cool in summer, warm in winter. 
Speaking of winter, one engineer proposed a fuel- 
burning heater controlled by a time clock and inde- 
pendent of the motor. You set the hands at six, and at 
seven, full of breakfast and kind thoughts, you roll for 
town in a car fully warmed up and so well heated and 
insulated that your overcoat’s a needless plus. Wild 
thinking? Not at all; if you want to sample some real 
“wildness,” a designer I met has a plane in production 
that'll shed its wings at the airport and come into the 
farmstead as a conventional, four-wheeled car. We'll 
get to that plane in our tomorrow picture shortly. 
First the car because, like all humans, we’re going 
to have trouble thinking of our world tomorrow in 
terms other than today. For that [ Continued on page 36 
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estice With q cacyle 


By Cc. R. Elder, lowa State College 


| DON’T try to make a 100-pound 
sack of mash last as long as it can be 
stretched—I see how much I can get 
my hens to eat.” 

That, from Mrs. John Holliday, who 
lives near Greenfield, Iowa, fairly well 
explains her $3,370 net income from 
poultry last year. 

With many farm women who “‘look 
after the chickens,” the income is 
*‘chicken feed’’—enough to pay for the 
groceries and buy a new hat. But Mrs. 
Holliday’s laying flock netted $2,616.- 
72, and that’s $2.75 labor income per 
laying hen! Add to this the $754 net 
profit from the sale of young birds and 
you have a real net income. 

But there’s more to the story than 
that. Approximately 1,000 laying hens 


just don’t show a gross income of 


$4,132 by themselves. When you con- 
sider that her flock made the highest 
profit of any of the lowa Farm Poultry 
Record Demonstration flocks, you 
know that Mrs. Holliday has made an 
enviable record. 


Tue Holliday poultry equipment is 
certainly nothing out of the ordinary. 
One laying house has been converted 
from a hog house, another is over 20 
years old. The equipment is of the 
cheapest kind, with the entire layout 
valued at only $918.61, houses and all. 
It’s pretty much like that found on 
most any farm, but it is kept in good 
repair—no drafts allowed. 

Mrs. Holliday believes that the im- 
portant thing about equipment, how- 
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ever, is that hens have plenty of room 
and enough feeder and waterer space 
to give each hen a chance to eat and 
drink whenever she wishes. “‘I always 
feel bad when I go some places and 
see the chickens looking into a dry 
drinking fountain,” she says. ““Water 
is the cheapest thing we have.” 


Mrs. HOLLIDAY became seriously 
interested in poultry as a major farm 
enterprise when she attencled a Thrift 
Day meeting at Creston back in 1932. 
After the meeting she discussed the 
reasons for her low poultry profits 
with W. R. Whitfield, extension 
poultry specialist from Iowa State 
College. He made several suggestions, 
and as a result she started to take re- 
newed interest in poultry. 

She became a co-operator in the 
Poultry Demonstration Flock enter- 
prise sponsored by the extension serv- 
ice. That year her net income for labor 
was $338 on a flock cf 671 laying hens. 

An abandoned hog house was con- 
verted into a laying house by the addi- 
tion of a straw loft. It is still in use and 
does very nicely. For some years a por- 
tion of the laying flock was kept in the 
barn, but last year the expanding 
dairy herd crowded the hens out of the 
barn and a third laying house was 
built. 

The Hollidays soon started to de- 
velop their breeding stock by care- 
fully selecting pullets and cockerels 
from their own flock. Each year the 
most likely cockerels are selected from 








the chicks. This group is constantly 
culled down to about 30, which are 
kept for breeding purposes. 

By following practices recommended 
by the extension specialists, Mrs. Holli- 
day has been able to keep disease at a 
minimum. The pullets are housed sep- 
arately—away from the old hens. 
Young chicks are raised on clean 
eround. The flock is watched con- 
stantly and precautions are taken not 
to overcrowd either the baby chicks 
or laying hens. The spray pump is 
used vigorously each spring to control 
parasites in the houses. 


Bc YTH the young chicks and the lay- 
ing flock receive a good commercial 
mash together with home-grown 
grains, fed “‘free-choice’”’ or cafeteria 
style. This method of feeding saves 
labor and insures regularity of feeding. 
At noon a wet mash is fed to increase 
feed consumption. She has fed home- 
mixed feed with equal success. 

All eggs are carefully graded, and a 
premium price is obtained for the 
choice grades. During hatching sea- 
son the flock has not been able to 
supply the demand for hatching eggs. 

Mrs. Holliday raised around 1,800 
chicks this year. She broods 900 at one 
time in a central brooder house, start- 
ing them in cardboard batteries. As 
soon as theycan_ [ Continued on page 53 












Harvesting is going to tax all equipment, all skill 


By Carlton Stoddard 


lease of growers are about 
to harvest their first soybean crop this 
year. Heavy rains made bean soup of 
last year’s crop in many areas. Tales of 
sprawling vines and mired machines 
have traveled far, so naturally there is 
some anxiety as the beans swell in the 
pods this year. The weather and farm- 
ers’ skill in harvesting will determine 
the fate of one of the most important 
crops in American history. 

“Let ’em get ripe and then go after 
‘em” seems to be the popular rule. 
Your chances of catching the weather- 
man in a good mood are best if you 
have a combine tuned up and ready 
to go. It may not pay to wait too long 
for a custom machine if you can get 
a combine of your own or if you have 
access to a threshing machine. Waiting 
lists for custom combines are sure to be 
long this year. Soybeans will stand up 
and trade punches with almost any- 
thing except rain at harvest time. 


AcruaLLy the combine gets in 
its best licks in adverse years by saving 
soybeans that might otherwise be com- 
pletely lost,” observes Swisher Wilson 
of Deere and Company. 


How can you outmaneuver mud? 
Sliding the bull wheel of the grain 
binder on a stone boat and resorting 
to an auxiliary motor are extreme 
measures. As a rule, seeding in rows 
rather than broadcasting eases the 
situation. Broadcast beans often lodge 
worse than rowed beans in wet 
weather. Ed Everett, chief combine 
engineer for Massey-Harris, votes for 
rows 28 to 36 inches wide. “‘Wider rows 
take less seed too,” he reminded me. 


Our own system in Buchanan Coun- 
ty, Iowa, is based on 21-inch rows. 
Our little 40-inch harvester handles 
two rows nicely, beginning in the cen- 
ter of the field and “‘unwinding.” 
Small combines helped put soy- 
beans on the map and vice versa, 
Allis-Chalmers engineers say. It is 
true that the rise of small harvesters in 
the last 10 years parallels the career 
of soybeans. Combines cut down the 
amount of handling, which saves 
money as well as beans. Iowa State 
College kept tab on 1,623 acres and 
arrived at $1.95 per acre as the com- 
bine cost, compared with $3.99 for the 
binder-thresher team. Binders lost 


SOYBEANS 
‘Will Soon Be Ripe 


nearly a fifth of the crop. Many old- 
type big combines sinned on that score 
also. They failed to get close enough 
to the ground to pick up the low pods. 
George Strayer of Hudson, Iowa, 
remedied that beautifully by changing 
his 10-foot cutter bar to a position at 
the bottom of the platform frame. 
Then it would shave the ground as 
the modern machines do. 


Pickup guards of the spring-float- 
ing type attached to the cutter bar 
often will rescue a hopelessly lodged 
soybean crop. A finger-type pickup 
ree] may also help in this respect, sug- 
gests William S. Stinson of the Oliver 
Farm Equipment Company. 

Ohio State University reveals that 
soybean losses are greater at the cutter 
bar than in all the rest of the machine 
combined. That’s a strong hint on the 
importance of cutting low, whether 
you are binding or combining. “‘How- 
ever, this puts the sickle in the dirt 
at times and causes lots of abrasion,” 
cautions K. L. Magee, chief engineer 
at the Burlington works of J. I. Case 
Company. “‘Watch the lubrication and 
be on the lookout for stones and humps 
of dirt,” he recommends. 

You are wise to plant beans on the 
level. Harvesting listed or ridged soy- 
bean rows is like trying to clip wool 
from the skin folds of a Rambouillet 
sheep. 


THRESHING machines have much 
in common with combines when it 
comes to separating soybeans._Simply 
remove the concave teeth and substi- 
tute a plank or board, Strayer pre- 
scribes. The cylinder should be run 
at about half speed because beans 
split easily under impact. Increase the 
size of your cylinder pulley and run 
the rest of the machine up to normal 
speed. 

‘‘Watch out that you don’t run the 
concaves so close or cylinder speed so 
high that you grind up the beans,” 
advises Lewis S. Plett, Minneapolis- 
Moline service manager. 


For the fine points of adjustment, 
your instruction book gives the an- 
swers for your particular machine. If 
you are not sure of your ground, call 
in your local farm equipment dealer. 
His knowledge [ Continued on page 49 
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Livestock owners are urgently advised to find whether a truck offered for use has been cleaned thoroly since its last trip to the stockyards 


Mivvaies at war are seriously con- 
sidering the possibilities of sabotage of 
livestock thru the medium of viruses 
and living organisms and are prepar- 
ing to meet such emergencies.” This 
statement is not a flight of fancy nor 
the view of an alarmist; it is the joint 
opinion of a committee of seven high- 
ranking livestock officials. 

A committee on transmissible dis- 
eases of swine reported on another po- 
tential animal-disease carrier, the mo- 
tor truck. “At the present time,” this 
committee said, in part, “there is very 
little or no regulation over truck move- 
ments of livestock based upon health 
considerations. . . . The best interest 
of the industry would be served by 
closer supervision of such movement.” 

With heavier movements of live- 
stock expected in the months ahead 
and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion urging all possible use of available 
space both on going and return hauls, 
strict observation of sanitary precau- 


By D. S. Burch, 


U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry 


Problems of transportation, disease, and injuries embody most of the risks to attainment of 
1942 livestock goals. Loose methods now often used in the movement of livestock by truck 


tions is imperative. After each trip a 
truck should be cleaned for sanitary 
reasons and to prepare it for re- 
bedding. 

To utilize available truck equip- 
ment this year, plans for the consoli- 
dation of motor carriers are in the 
making. Conservation of tires and fuel 
is the impelling force, but better busi- 
ness methods, safety programs, and 
the matter of return loads are likewise 
being studied. 


Waarever final form the plans 
may take, livestock owners are urgent- 
ly advised to find whether a truck 
offered for use has been cleaned thoro- 
ly since its last trip to a public stock- 
yard. When a truck has been used for 
diseased animals or otherwise exposed 
to infection, thoro disinfection is im- 
perative before it is loaded again with 
livestock. 

The main object of concern is the 
health of animals on the farm, espe- 





both within and between states are a menace to livestock health, and closer supervision would 
serve the best interests of the industry. Some suggest that state highway patrols as well as state 
sanitary livestock officials co-operate with Federal authorities. Last year led previous years 
in the percentage of trucks which were cleaned and disinfected under official supervision 
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cially the breeding stock, which are 
endangered if an infected truck enters 
the premises. Roadside loading is a 
practical precaution sometimes used 
to avoid this type of risk. This practice 
has merit, also, for deliveries of feed 
and other supplies when disease haz- 
ards are suspected. 


In THE case of your own truck, the 
simplest procedure is to consult an 
inspector of the Federal Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry when delivering animals 
at a public stockyard and thereby 
learn whether disinfecting as well as 
cleaning is necessary. There is no 
charge for.such a consultation, and the 
information is especially valuable if 
feeder or stocker animals are to be 
hauled on the return trip. 
Well-informed veterinarians 
make no secret of the fact that 
hog cholera is still a major 
menace and that the infection 
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Check on Sanitation During War Years 
Oser 


trucks. The sanitary side of railroad 
hauling is more advanced and better 
controlled. Pending legislation for 
official supervision of motor transpor- 
tation, the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and co-operating state officials are 
doing as much as they can with their 
present authority and personnel. 

All persons must use reasonable dili- 
gence to see whether animals offered 








4 for interstate transportation are free 

from communicable diseases and have 
“ not been exposed to infection. Cars 
me and other vehicles that have carried 
ya inimals infected with communicable 


diseases must be cleaned and disin- 


fected under the supervision of an in- ° 
> spector of the Federai Bureau of Ani- iS orse arn 
= 

Ma 


| Industry. 


AxImMaLs in transit must be unload- Ste ed Out 
ed for feeding, watering, and rest at 


ie intervals of 28 hours, with specified ex- 
eptions which relate to a relatively —with the thrifty Edgingtons at the reins to become a prize- 
small proportion of cases. It is contrary 2 oe ios 
Pokal law to ship dead animals winning milking parlor and loafing shed—for less than $150 
ire 


interstate in the same car or vehicle 
PTS 2 . ° 
with live ones. But there is no Federal By Hugh Curtis 


a . . es 
iw against a shipment consisting en- 
3 














s tirely of dead animals. [E Boyd E. Edgingtons of Eldorado, Kansas, won $100 
ed Penalties for violation of most of the in first-prize money on their smart “horse” trading, and 
7 foregoing require- [ Continued on page 54 they won it in Successful Farming’s 1941 Building and Re- 
modeling Contest—but that isn’t what concerns you. You 
may be contemplating some needed building yourself before 
he winter sets in and may have run up against priorities on 
a materials; or you may have a hopeless building on your 
7 place that’s stood idle because you thought it was too old to 
als ‘ @ tackle. Listen to this: 
by The Edgingtons faced the 1907 horse barn you see in the 






















photograph above and in floor plans below. It creaked in 
every joint. But there was money to be had in dairying in 
their community and they intended to give their cows a 
chance at it. 


THe first move was jacking up the shed to the east to make 
a loafing or run barn for the cows—get ’em in out of the 
wind. That cost a dollar for “four huge hedge posts.’’ Two- 
by-sixes from inside the barn were used as braces to anchor 
the formerly sway-backed roof. The feed bunk was made 
of old lumber, too. 

They first thought of using the south half of the main 
barn for milking space alone with eight [ Continued on page 48 
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TRENDS—Farmers who want to get 
rid of the allotment system are due for 
disappointment. Bars will be raised on 
corn allotments, but Fred Wallace, 
AAA administrator, wants to keep 
control of acreage so more soybeans 
and other products needed in war ef- 
fort can be raised. ****« Effort of farm- 
ers to meet world demand for food has 
been magnificent in eyes of officials 
here, but there still will be shortages in 
this country. Problem is big enough to 
cause several Government reorganiza- 
tions. ** United Mine Workers claim 
100,000 farmers organized in dairy 
union, look forward to time when 


John L. Lewis will bargain across the 


table with big milk companies, but 
Lewis has a long way to go. . . Mis- 
sissippi Valley farmers will be sur- 
prised to learn the pressure on their 
Southern neighbors who raise cotton 
actually is easing up. Cottonseed is in 
such great demand for oil that it’s 
worth while to raise the fiber. Short- 
ages of jute and other products from 
the Far East are causing a big demand 
for low-grade cotton. Huge cotton 
surplus actually is dwindling... 
Midwest farmers will get their allot- 
ments much later this year. AAA 
officials aren’t taking any chance 
another Pearl Harbor will upset their 
plans, so allotments will come out as 
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.-~, Did Someone Fumble Food? 


Distribution of the huge supply is being badly muddled by poorly organized 


Washington brass-hats. 





late as possible—perhaps as late as 
December ... It seems a little 
strange to have young, vigorous James 
Patton, head of the Farmers Union, 
come out of the White House as the 
Administration spokesman instead of 
white-haired Edward A. O’ Neal, pres- 
ident of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

This month’s four-star feature analy- 
sis follows immediately: 


Farmers and Foods. Reorganization 
casts a shadow before it in Washing- 
ton, and there is likely to be many a 
reorganization before the gigantic task 
of feeding the hungry nations of the 
world is accomplished. 

But, having embarked on the great- 
est farming task of a generation, if not 
in history, America’s farmers are 
going thru with it, working overtime 
without adequate help, straining them- 
selves and their families to raise the 
food to “‘win the war and write the 
peace.” 

So, everything is on a sound basis 
because the farmers are patriotic; but 
in Washington, which also does not 
lack in patriotism, organization to 
win the war with food bogged down. 

This prompted a demand for a food 
administration, a food czar, a centrali- 
zation of control over the production 
of food which would mix production 
and consumption all in together. 

With a food czar, or without one, 
the problem remains the same. A 
food administration, or anything like 
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John L. Lewis busily campaigns among the cow sheds 


it, has on its hands one simple fact 
which just now is beginning to present 
itself forcefully to officials in the capi- 
tal: The demand for food, all kinds of 
food that farmers grow, is going to be 
greater than can be satisfied, both in 
this country and abroad. 

This winter Russia faces famine. It 
has chosen guns instead of butter, for 
there was not enough shipping to 
carry both from the United States. 

At home the skyrocketing income of 
factory workers has made them able 
to buy much more (three billion 
pounds) than they will be able to get 
According to our highest farm officials, 
the same situation will prevail in othe: 


foods. 


Food Shortage. Once these officials 
thought there would be merely “‘com- 
modity problems’’; that is, a shortage 
of a commodity would exist here and 
there, but nothing important. Now 
they know there is a ‘‘Food Problem.” 

Under ordinary standards ther: 
would be no shortage. In an ordinary 
year we would have enough meat and 
still be able to feed the world. But this 
is an extraordinary year, with so many 
millions of men and women in the war 
industries clamoring for more meat 
than they ever ate before. 

Everybody is going to get enough to 
eat, as much as they ever ate, but this 
year they want more and more. 

So Washington is hearing from 
scores of farmers—and that means 
there are hundreds and thousands 

more—that they are over- 
taxing themselves physi- 
cally. This makes offici- 
sz als doubly anxious to 
straighten out the organi- 


zation of the food pro- 
gram. 
The man who really 


straightens out the food 
problem has before him 
the fact that there have 
been too many fingers in 
the pie—the Department 
of Agriculture, the Office 


of Price Administration, 
the War Production 
Board, the Army, _ the 


Navy, and the State De- 

partment. It won’t be a 
short task. It will take 

}) weeks and months if it is 
done properly. 

These are typical ex- 
Z amples of the kinds of 
things that have _hap- 
pened: [Continued on page 00 
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In her storage cellar, Mrs. Ed Coan, Nebraska, checks up 
on supplies she needs for her family (including eight children) 


SHELVES FOR > 
CRATES 6 BOXES 


BARRELS, BOXES, ETC. MAY SET IN THIS SPACE 


VEGETABLE STORAGE ROOM 
10’ x 12" 


BINS 





INSULATED 
WALL 


























© Another cellar room. Note insula- 
tion and provision for ventilation 


Are Those Vegetables Safe? ,. .... w. nacccom» 


A summer of toil in the Victory garden can be wasted in a poor storage cellar 


Many vegetables will keep just about 
as well in their natural state as they 
will when frozen or canned. Oh, you 
can’t keep them year after year on a 
hot basement shelf and expect them 
to taste as if they just came out of the 
freezing locker, but many of them will 
be good and wholesome after a winter 
in your storage pit or cellar. 

When storing vegetables at home 
there are three essentials to success: 
quality, temperature, and humidity. 

None but sound vegetables of good 
quality should be placed in storage. 
Temperature requirements vary with 
different vegetables. However, prac- 
tically all kinds of vegetables store 
well at fairly low temperatures (but 
usually not so low that freezing will 
occur). If different temperatures can- 
not be maintained for different vege- 
tables, between 35 and 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit will prove the best gen- 


eral temperature for you to maintain. 

Humidity requirements also vary. 
Beets, carrots, parsnips, and turnips, 
for example, require moisture; while 
onions, squash, and pumpkins will 
keep best where there is relatively little 
humidity. Moisture is more readily 
controlled where there is an earthen 
floor. 

Ventilation is necessary to the con- 
trol of temperature and to provide 
fresh air for certain vegetables. Gen- 
erally there should be an outlet venti- 
lator of one square foot for every 1,200 
cubic feet of storage space. 


ViGETABLES may be stored on the 
home farm in three main ways: in 
the basement, in caves, in mounds or 
pits. Basements are usually the poorest 
places to store vegetables because they 
are often hard to keep cool and mv ist. 
But a cool, well-ventilated basement, 


& 





if you have one, will be quite satis- 
factory. Proper insulation and ade- 
quate ventilation are necessary, of 
course. 


Ir IS usually best to partition off a 
room in one end or a corner of the 
basement. The walls should be con- 
structed of good, reliable insulating 
rnaterial, and the door insulated and 
weathertight. Windows may serve as 
ventilators of the size given above, and 
false floors and false walls are ideal 
for ventilation. Adequate moisture can 
be assured by keeping water on the 
floor at all times. Cover the windows 
with black paper, or paint the panes 
black—most vegetables store best in 
the dark. 

Caves or outdoor cellars are excel- 
lent for the storage of most vegetables. 


They have all the advantages of base- 


ment storage and [ Continued on page 96 
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The Work’s out of 
Woodwork 


—with these how-to suggestions for paint-removal, bleach, refinishes 


By Lawrence Shortridge 


Whe you think of building new or of redecorating or remodel- 
ing, it’s smart to make the most of your woodwork—to make it 
serve most advantageously as background and decoration. The 
first questions, of course, will be whether to finish the woodwork 
by painting or enameling or whether to take advantage of the 
warmth and beauty of a natural-wood finish. 

To decide this, you’ll have to know your woodwork. If it has 
been stained or varnished, it is a simple matter to tell the kind of 
wood. If it has been painted, it’s easy to remove a little paint or a 
short piece of molding or baseboard to answer this question. 


Preparing the Surface for Repainting. Say you’ve decided to re- 
paint. If old paint is not checked or scaled and has a good bond 
with the wood, the only requirement is that the surface be clean 
—and sanded if the previous coat was glossy. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to clean painted woodwork, 
unless it is oily. In most cases, if the surface is washed with hot 
suds, that will cut away normal surface dirt. After the wood- 
work has been thoroly washed, it should be rinsed with clear water 
and allowed to dry. If the surface has traces of oil or grease or has 
been waxed, it should be washed with gasoline. This should be 
followed with soap and water, and a final sponge with clear water. 
Next, any small knotholes, dents, or torn fibers in the surface of 
the wood should be filled or raised. Use plastic wood, putty, or 
some similar compound. Melted wax from shellac sticks (sealing 
wax) also does this job satisfactorily. Where a large defect is 
present, it may be necessary to replace that portion of the material. 

Where dents occur due to careless nailing or from bumping or 
jamming of furniture against baseboard or doorframe, they may 
be taken care of by steaming with a hot cloth and a hot iron. Hot 
water alone, if applied immediately to a dent of this character, 
will often raise the wood grain sufficiently to make the dent 
invisible. 

If the paint is checked and must be removed in order to get a 
satisfactory finish, there are a number of commercial paint re- 
movers that will do this satisfactorily. 


Removing Paint and Other Finishes. If you want to mix your own 
paint or varnish remover, here is an easy formula to use: Mix 
common lye and washing soda in equal parts. This mixture will 
darken the wood, but it can be bleached after paint is removed. 
(We'll mention bleaching in a minute.) This formula should be 
neutralized by washing off with vinegar. 

Shellac may be removed by mixing one pint of acetone to one 
gallon of alcohol. This should be washed off with benzine to clean 
the surface. To remove varnish, a strong glue size is effective. 
When the glue dries, it will curl and the varnish can be brushed off 
easily. Standard removers are also recommended. The wood sur- 
face should be washed after the varnish has been removed, 

After the surface has been cleaned, and holes and imperfections 
filled, the next step is to sand all rough surfaces of the wood. 


Bleaching. To bleach the wood, oxalic acid may be used. If in 
powdered form, one ounce should be added to each pint of hot 
water. If in crystal form, two ounces of acid should be added to 
each pint of hot water. After the acid has been applied and dried, 
it should be washed off with benzine. 


“Blonde” Finishes. At present there is considerable interest in 
light-colored woodwork either in a natural-wood finish or in a 
painted or enameled surface. Where you have light-colored fur- 
niture to match, perhaps you will want to do one or two rooms 
this way. Recently, commercial bleaching [ Continued on page 63 
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BEFORE: The cow side of the old general-purpose barn wasn't 
comfortable winter oF summer. Cold and heat seeped in thru 
the shrunken siding and lining, there were dirt pockets in 


every foot of wall and along the big overhead ceiling beams 
AFTER: Smooth walls, smooth ceiling easy to clean and easy to paint 


with light-reflecting white. And the half-inch boards of insulation ma- 
terial, applied over old lining and the joists, mean cow comfort this 
winter, high production. Summer heat will be easier to control, too 
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BEFORE: Nests under droppings boards and space under 
nests! This hard-to-clean combination, plus the fact that walls 
were drafty and the brooder section unusable, turned owner 


Christensen sour on his poultry department, its performance : : 
AFTER: Look at the old place now! Droppings tables will clean 


easily, hens have unimpeded access to metal nest batteries on the 
insulated walls, the partition has been removed and only a wire- 
mesh divider used. Three ventilators handle the flow of outgoing ait 





29 
“Man, She’s a New Place Now!” 


And, as a matter of fact, Christensen himself paid 
only for his share of structural materials (none of PaaS SE 
the insulation) and no labor. In short, the * ox" F ox9-6 
120-acre Christensen farm in northern Illinois was 
chosen as a demonstration project by the Insulation 
Board Institute of Chicago to determine just how 
much money’s worth a farmer could work in under 
L-41. The answer, obviously, was satisfactory. And 
Marvin will have ample margin to run until next oe 
year, when another $1,500 expenditure will be per- | nici 
mitted by the War Production Board. J att 
WASH 
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To STOP counting shekels for a moment and get 
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“‘Man, she’s a new place now!” That goes for Gary LIVING ROOM] Z ss a — = 
=z 


M. Christensen, who was four months old the 17th oe pe ee  eeaitieade 
of August, and for Mrs. Christensen. Mrs. C., espe- Lo | + sas 
cially; it isn’t easy to go on a big, new Illinois farm — 


as a young homemaker and find cracked, gray plaster 
walls; old-fashioned, dark china ‘closets’; and stairs 
that would try the temper of a saint. 











Marvin is just as proud of the service-building im- 
provements as his wife is of the interior of their home. 
Of course, the insulation board out in the men’s de- 
partment isn’t skillfully blended in tone, isn’t grooved 
with paneling tools, isn’t carefully fitted with self 
moldings—but it’s all one smooth, easily cleaned 
surface, its natural finish or its painted surface re- 
flecting sunlight without excessive window space. 
The laying house was a wreck when Marvin moved 
over here from his father’s Victor Township farm. 
If it were figured in as an “improvement” on the 120 
he bought (he leases 80 in addition), he got stung. 
The: 800 square feet of floor space which might nor- 
mally be expected to house around 200 layers was cut 
up by a solid partition to the east designed to house a 
brooder unit. Christensen rebelled at the disease 
possibilities of brooder and laying house combined. 
He yanked out the partition, substituted a wire-mesh 


division at the half mark, put —_[ Continued on page 68 svmanies bedroom with grayed plaster 
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ILLINOIS MAN FINDS CORRECT MINERAL BALANCE 


W../ HAVE MORE 
PORK TO SELL 


YET FEEDING COSTS AND WORK ARE 
LESS THAN EVER BEFORE” 


' 


IS A POWERFUL PROFIT BUILDER 


IKE most really modern farmers, Gale 


Kepple of McDonough County, IIli-- 


nois is willing to try anything with reason- 
able promise of cutting expenses, reduc- 
ing labor or adding to profits in other 
ways. So, he was more than willing to try 
MoorMan’s Mintrate for feeding his hogs 
when the opportunity arose about two 
years ago. There was just one test 
MoorMan’s had to pass: It would have to 
increase his hog profits enough so there 
could be no doubt about what was respon- 
sible or that first trial would be the last. 


Less Work ... Lower Cost 
Today MoorMan’s Hog Mintrate is still 
being fed on Mr. Kepple’s farm for 
the same reason that it is being fed on 
thousands of others. In practical use it has 


been found that pigs are thriftier, so more 
are saved, make better gains and average 
higher on finish, all of which means higher 
prices—better profits. Feeding time is also 
substantially shortened, as a rule, which 
means less feed and less labor, as well as 
catching the early high market. 


More Pigs Per Sow 
As evidence of this latter saving, Mr. 
Kepple recently said, ““When I can get 
more pigs out of my sows I figure I have a 
toe-hold on a good hog profit year. That’s 
why I am so pleased with MoorMan’s 
Mintrate, for this year I have saved over 
200 pigs from 22 sows. It pays to take 
care of sows, I have found, and the best 
way to take care of their feed is to give 
them a MoorMan balanced ration. I am 


in 


going to have more pork to sell, and I 
know from experience that MoorMan’s 
will help get my feeding costs way down.’ 
If, like Mr. Kepple, you find out all 
about MoorMan’s Mineral Feeds and 
Concentrates—you, too, will almost surely 
decide that here is something you cannot 
afford not to try. Why not mail the cou- 
pon below for complete information? 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN WITH FARM EXPERIENCE Bifiti}]) i see CO., Dept. P-71—Quincy, Ill. 


Moor Man’s sales-service work offers you an exceptional chance for pleas- 


ant, permanent, profitable work if you are 25 to 55 years old—have full 
time use of a car and knowledge of farm feeds and feeding. No invest- 
ment. Thorough training—earn while you learn. Mail coupon for details 


Moor Man's Feeding Plan 


Name 


Mineral Feeds 
and 
Concentrates 


Address or R. F. D 


Township 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. P-71, Quincy, Il. 
Rush me details on subjects checked below: 


Opportunity as a MoorMan Dealer 
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Bruce 


By A. H. Quin, D. Vv. M. 


absiiion losses—shares responsibility for 


Editor's Note: Congress has appro- 
priated $50,000 for research on swine 
Brucellosis. Of this fund, $23,000 has 
been allocated to the Indiana, lowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and California 
agricultural experiment stations. The 
remainder is being used at the animal 
disease research center, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 

Swine Brucellosis is much more ex- 
tensive than most stockmen realize, ac- 
cording to word from Ohio. lowa hog 
raisers are encountering more than their 
usual amount of trouble with this dis- 
ease. Illinois is pushing a co-operative 
plan of eradication. 


Nc YBODY likes the infamous Brucel- 
la family. Hated and despised in every 
country of the world, they have caused 
more pain, expense, loss, and heart- 
aches than all the James Brothers and 
Dalton Boys of history. 

Always difficult to apprehend and 
fight because they are totally invisible, 


the three most obnoxious members of 


the Brucella family are named bovis, 
suas, and melitensis. They produce an 
extremely serious disease called Brucel- 
losis in man and his domestic animals. 

Brucella bovis got most of the pub- 
licity the past quarter century because 
he inflicted annually a 100-million- 
dollar contagious abortion loss on 
America’s cattle industry. Melitensis 
has the richest historical background 
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It puts a big crimp in hog production thru 


undulant fever among farm families 









because he transmitted dread Malta 
fever from the goat milk on that now 
much-bombed island to garrisons of 
British troops. 

But suis, the most sly, treacherous, 
and truly malignant member of the 
Brucella family, has pretty much 
avoided the limelight. It’s high time 
to unmask him, so let’s look into his 
case history and record. 


BruceLLa SUIS, the specific cause 
of Bang’s disease, contagious abortion, 
or swine Brucellosis, costs our coun- 
try’s hog breeders a loss calculated at 
several million dollars each year. This 
swine strain is also responsible for a 
large majority of the undulant fever 
cases—human Brucellosis—that are 
growing too numerous for comfort. 
Infection, both in swine and man, is 
especially prevalent thruout the Mid- 
west. 

The problem has become so serious 
that Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, 
thru Congressional approval, has al- 
located a grant of money to several of 
the nation’s outstanding veterinary 
experiment stations for intensive re- 
search and field study. 

In contrast to cattle, the herd boar is 
a very important factor in transmission 
of contagious abortion. Infection of 
sows during breeding is often direct 
and extremely virulent. 

The swine strain of germ not only 








has the ability to cause severe tissue 
changes in the pig bed of sows and the 
enveloping membranes of unborn pigs 
but may also gravely damage the 
bones, lymph glands, vertebral col- 
umn, and internal organs of any aged 
swine. It has been proved that some 
cases of lameness, stiffness, and even 
posterior paralysis in breeding swine 
are due to the swine abortion germ 
In boars one of the common visible 
symptoms is a gradual enlargement 
of one or both sex glands. 

Let’s run over a typical case—one 


that actually occurred in north Iowa " 
Farmer Blank had a fine herd of pure- Pe 
bred hogs. To improve blood lines, is 
he purchased from an Illinois breeder de 


a high-priced young boar, one which 

had placed high in junior competition 

at district and state fairs. ac 
Several gilts bred to the newcome! 

showed a slight discharge of pus two 

or three weeks later. After they cleaned 

up, a number of them were rebred to wi 

the new boar and some to the old herd F 

boar. 


fac 


thi 


A VERITABLE storm of aborted pigs Or 
was dropped from both gilts and ol 
sows, mostly during the last third « 
their time. There were several litters 
mixed live and stillborn pigs, whl 
other litters were weak “squealers 
During the interim the new boa! 
developed a_ | Continued on page 
























SO WE ARE happy to report that after mounting steadily, 
Pontiac’s daily production of these hard-hitting weapons 
is now at its required peak—twice what it was only ninety 
days ago, and nearly a whole year ahead of schedule. 

That was a task not lightly undertaken, nor easily 
accomplished. Originally designed for hand-made manu- 
facturing methods, many changes were necessary to adapt 
the ZZ cannon to volume production. Yet not only 
was such production attained in record time, but during 
the period of its attainment the gun itself was improved in 
design, precious alloy steels were conserved and the cost to 
our Government substantially reduced. 


Chis is but one of the six different war assignments 


eport to Allied Sailors who 
Sail the Seven Seas 


PONTIAC ES. 






Whether you serve on a fighting ship near 
the Coral Sea or on a merchantman flying 


an Allied flag in the North Atlantic, you 


most likely know why Naval authorities call 
the HEB anti-aircraft cannon “‘the best 
defense yet devised against dive bombers.”’ 


With only a MM second burst of explosive 





shells it can completely destroy such birds 





of prey at a distance of nearly a mile! 





which constitute Pontiac’s share in the national production 
of arms. 

These include MMMM automatic field guns, undis- 
closed instruments of attack, HB engine assemblies, tank 
components, and vital transport units for affiliated divisions 
of General Motors. 

All six are either on or ahead of schedule. 

All represent the all-out effort, not only of Pontiac men, 
facilities, and experience, but also that of over 350 asso- 
ciated manufacturers, or sub-contractors, located in 11 
States stretching from coast to coast. 

All are being produced with the confident conviction 
that in the hands of our fighting forces, they will be used 
with matchless valor and effectiveness. 


Seeking to cooperate fully in the war effort, Pontiac 
bas voluntarily censored this advertisement. 


GENERAL MOTORS 





























































































A VITAMIN SUPPLEMENT BY BORDEN’S 
to be mixed into your poultry mashes 


e Give your laying and breeding mashes the nutritional lift 
necessary for more efficient utilization of your poultry feeds. 
Ration-ayd is a biologically tested product that has proved its 
value under practical tests. Numerous tests conducted by 
Borden’s nutritional laboratory and experimental farm at 
Elgin, Illinois, as well as with farm flocks throughout the 
country, prove this combination of natural vitamins, B-G and 
D, gives superior results in growth, hatchability and livability. 
Give your hens Ration-ayd and you will help them give you 


greater production of quality eggs. 


ECONOMICAL Ration-ayd is economical, too ... 1 pound 
of Ration-ayd fortifies 100 pounds of mash. Feeds containing 


Ration-ayd cost no more but give you more for your money. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY e Special Products Division 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. © The Borden Co., 1942 








The Farm Outlook 


{ Continued from page 


comes of the big production of oil crops 
this year, making for a high record suppl; 
of all feeds combined. Calculated on th: 
basis of feeding value, the volume of hi 
protein nutrients should be more tha 
enough to care for the 10-percent increas 
in livestock on farms and ranches 
winter over last. 

Of one thing farmers may be certai! 
Price-wise and otherwise, the Government 
will do all in its power to get volume pro- 
duction of meats, dairy products, eggs 
animal fats, and vegetable oils during the 
coming year. This means that everything 
necessary will be done to hold feed costs 
in line with prices of finished’ products 
Ceilings on wholesale and retail prices of 
foods will be broken only after all else fails 


Good Dairy Outlook. Earlier this year 
the Government wanted scads of evapo- 
rated milk for Lend-Lease export. Evapora- 
tors began to whir as never before, but 
U-boats intervened, a tight ocean shipping 
situation developed, and the demand was 
shifted to spray-process dry skim instead 
Meanwhile the Midwest butterfat pro- 
ducer was seeing more profit in feeding 
hogs instead of cows, the Government 
worried that dairy stock might go to sham- 
bles, and in July its support price of butter 
was upped to 39 cents, Chicago. Cheese 
and dry skim were upped, too. 

Now the butterfat producer is having 
his innings. Herds are being held intact 
and the number of cows on farms all over 
the United States in 1943 will be the larg- 
est on record. Dairymen didn’t meet the 
production goal of 125 billion pounds of 
milk this year. They couldn’t with only 
three percent more cows than in 1941, but 
they'll do it in 1943. Production per cow 
has probably reached its practical limits 
for the time being, but there’ll be another 
three percent more cows on farms next 
year. 

There can’t possibly be a surplus of butter 
this year and next, considering that stocks 
of fats and oils of all kinds are running 
pretty low. Big oil flow from this year’s big 
soybean crop won’t be available until 
after the turn of 1943. Problem is to get 
crushing facilities; many beans will have 
to be stored on farms, but storage has been 
hampered by building restrictions. 


Less Cattle Feeding. Long-feds may be 
out for the duration. For evidence, com- 
pare prices of feeder cattle and corn with 
the ceilings on beef. But there should be 
continuing good business in short feeding; 
in this connection, Government price- 
makers must appreciate the importance of 
feeding in helping distribute cattle slaugh- 
ter and beef supplies over the year. The 
feed lot is to the cattle industry what the 
cold storage plant is to the eggs. 


More Hogs. At long last, the western 
Cornbelt—world’s largest hog-producing 
area-—is recovering from the 1934-3 
droughts. Thirty million was the spring 
pig crop in this area this year, nearly half 
of all the pigs produced in the United 
States, about a million more than the pre- 
drought average in the Belt. The eastern 
Cornbelt produced 17 million, or about six 
million more than pre-drought. Both re- 
gions will set all-time highs in fall pigs also 
No one—not even Secretary Wickard 
expected to see $14 hogs this summer. And 
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ceilings hold, and Government buying for 
Lend-Lease increases, $14 is about the 
ost that producers can expect. Prices 
doubtless will soften during the unpre- 
cedented run of hogs to market next De- 
cember and January, but smart farmers 

ill beat the jam by shipping before and 
ifter the peak movement—and get better- 
than-average prices. 

Farmers will breed at least the same 
number of sows this fall as last for 1943 
spring litters. If they breed many more, a 
considerable increase in production of feed 
grains will be needed next year. More 
grain feed will be needed in any case, if 
reserves of corn are to be held at “‘safety” 
levels. 


Higher Eggs. Biddy is being eulogized by 
press and radio—and rightly so. For the 
hens have yielded better than ever before, 
and the production goal of 50 billion eggs 
may well be exceeded this year. Flocks are 
being enlarged now for the fall-winter- 
spring lay; by the end of this year there’ll 
be five to 10 percent more layers on farms 
than at the beginning. This points to a 
corresponding increase in egg production 
thru April, 1943. Proviso is, of course, that 
feed costs are held in line with egg prices 
and winter weather is not too severe. Eggs 
along with everything else are in a war- 
time market; in times such as these the only 
direction that prices can go is UP. 


Holiday Birds. Buyers will soon be com- 
peting for holiday turkeys, offering better 
prices than in 1941. Uncle Sam will be in 
the market, too, for the big supplies 
needed by Army camps. Turkey crop may 
exceed 36 million this year—the biggest on 
record, This number was indicated by 
producers’ reports to the Government last 
March, But the increase this year over last 
falls short of the extraordinary Govern- 
ment and civilian demand, and there’ll be 
plenty of hot bidding for turkeys. 


Food Production Short. J otal food pro- 
duction this year is the biggest ever, but 
it's below total requirements fof military 
use, Lend-Lease export, and civilian con- 
sumption. Reserves are being drawn upon. 
Bigger production will be needed in 1943 

more feed grains and high-protein feed 
to turn out record supplies of meats, milk, 
eggs; more truck crops for fresh market and 
processing; more oil crops for edible and 
industrial oils; more sugar beets and 
weetenings of all kinds. Can farmers do it? 
They can if farm labor, production sup- 
plies and equipment are adequate—and if 
good weather continues. END 








“Oh, this is cute—jigglety, jigglety, jigglety!” 











With winter just around the corner, it’s 
time to think about fuel-energy foods 
... foods that help you keep warm and 
help you keep going through the tough 
days. Wheaties, made of choice whole 
























EAT MUTRITIONAL FOOD 


“Wheaties” and 


“Breakfast of Champions” are 








wheat, give you an abundant supply of 
fuel-energy. Eat a big bowlful of Wheat- 
ies, “Breakfast of Champions,” with 
milk or cream and your favorite fruit 
every morning this fall and winter. 


Wheaties are helping to build 
better, stronger Americans . 
Americans getting ready for the 
toughest fight in our history. 
The satisfying flavor and val- 
uable whole grain nourishment 
of Wheaties have made them 
America’s favorite whole wheat 
flakes. Buy ’em, try em... 
you'll like ’em! 

Special offer! Yours for only 
a 3c stamp. Family sample 
package of Wheaties. Also the 
Betty Crocker booklet, ‘Thru 
Highway to Good Nutrition.” 
Send 3c stamp, name and ad- 
dress to Wheaties, Dept. 935, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc 
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Have eke saw : at's SOYBEANS Feed Our Livestock and 


shirking its war job? 


Oil the War Machine 





Bomb the Axis with pork and 
lard. Soybean oil meal from 
our record crop will make tons 
of good, firm pork products » 





Biddy scores direct hits 
with eggs and meat. Soy- 
bean oil meal helps replace 
meat scraps and fish meal 





¢ A dull tool is a shirker on By Cc. E. Hughes 


any job, but it is doubly at Photographs by Allen 

fault when its work is war- 

essential —or making things Our soybean is going after the Axis with a 
last longer on the home fronts. Erect- three-tined fork. The very bean which origi- 
ing or repairing needed sheds and nated near the Land of the Rising Sun is now 
other buildings, making improvements returning to jab the Jap in the seat of his pants 
to necessary farm equipment... all sorts and rain bombs upon his head. 
of jobs are calling for keen-cutting saws. Soybean oil is one prong in this fork. When 
used in soap manufacture, the resulting by- 
product is glycerine, which goes into the 
manufacture of bombs and other munitions. 
In fact, Uncle Sam is so eager to get all possi- 
ble quantities of oil that he is urging soybean 
processors to keep going full tilt—no shut- 
downs, no interruptions. Says your Uncle, 
let’s get this 160-million-bushel crop (esti- 
mated) rolling and keep it rolling. 

Right here is where the second tine begins 
to prick the Jap and his infamous allies. With 
files for keeping saws sharp. an estimated 40 percent increase in soybeans 
For filing hand-saws, Nichol- over last year and the major portion going for 
son offers a helpful folder on = An (ss pays hay, a wer sg 
- ” mills will be as busy as the proverbial cran- 

How to Sharpen a Saw berry merchant iieien oar the important 
f 8 F = Seemeee. a7 a by-product, soybean oil meal, for use by live- 
ers. Simply mail us stock and poultry feeders thruout the country. 

Jom sotuedt (s pesbane as do) Greater consumption of this protein supple- 


or this interesting saw-filing in- : ° 
struction sheet. Address: ment insures more efficient use of other feeds, 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., 32 Acom St better gains, and a heavier output of meat, 
Providence, R. 1., U.S. A. eggs, and dairy products for the fighting 


(In Canada, send your request to forces of the United Nations. 
Nicholson File Cw., Port Hope, Ont.) 





Nicholson makes all kinds of 


Tarrp prong of this fork is the vast amount 
of war equipment containing a portion of 
soybean plastic. But that is a story in itself, 
and this discussion deals entirely with the 
tremendous effect our soybean soldier will 
have on livestock feeding in the Midwest. 
Hearing the clamor for soybean oil and 
eyeing the approaching avalanche of oil meal, 
several agricultural colleges of Cornbelt states 
are changing their rations to include greater 
amounts of this vegetable protein feed. In 
some states the college livestock specialists are 
holding schools for feed dealers and farmers to 
N | C 4 0 I § 0 N point out the advantages of feeding more of 
the vegetable proteins which now are present 
pen even RLS, in such abundance. 
F LF S > 'Ss< 0 % Faced with rising feed costs and looking for Beef bombs blast enemy hopes. Soy- 
PURPOSE “U.S.A. an economical source of protein, the dairyman bean oil meal ‘fills cattle feeder's 
will be interested in the re-| Continued on page 50 need for good, economical protein 

















| KNOW WHAT 
PIPE-JOY REALLY 
MEANS — IT'S 
PRINCE ALBERTS 
SMOOTH, MELLOW, 
EASY-ON-THE-TONGUE 
MILONESS WITH 
NO LACK OF GOOD, 
RICH TASTE. 
THERE'S NO OTHER 
TOBACCO LIKE 
RA, 


50. pipefuls of 


bacco in 

fragrant to 

every handy pocket 
can of Prince Albert 





Check with Bea 
Listen to Lysle— 


THE REAL 
HOBBY FOR ME 
IS ENJOYIN' THAT 
RICH TASTE AND 
RIPE FRAGRANCE 
OF PRINCE ALBERT 
IN PAPERS. PA, 
SHAPES EASY, ROLLS 
EASY, STAYS LIT 
— iTS CRIMP 
cut! 


<_cm : 
TAU 


70 fine roll-your- 


s in 
wn cigarette 
par handy — 
can of Prince A 


In recent laboratory ‘‘ smoking 
bowl”’ tests, Prince Albert burned 


86 coor 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 


tested...coolest of ail! [LONG BURNING PIPE AND 


Ip) (CIGARETTE |roBacco}|| 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING, OCTOBER, 1942 — SEE oe 3 


Pipe-Smokes Milder 
Yet Richer—No Bite! 


oe fe 


Raising show fowl is just one 
hobby with Charley Cason. 
According to him, even a 
prize New Hampshire Red 
can’t compare with that red 
can of prize Prince Albert! 
“PA. hasa special mildness,” 
Charley adds. 


Roll-Your-Owns 
roll fast, smoke tasty! 


(0 hey 


Lysle is quite a spare-time 
sculptor. But there’s some 
shaping he enjoys even 
more. “Spinning up those 
mild-smoking, swell-tasting 
Prince Albert ‘makin’s’ ciga- 
rettes is what smokers dream 
about,” says Mr. Anders. 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston Salem, North Caroling 


Prince 
Albert 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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NE SECRET.. 


OF BIGGER 
MILK PRODUCTION 








UCCESSFUL dairymen know the important part 
S ample quantities of water play in milk produc- 
tion. Cattle, supplied with all the drinking water 
they want, produce more milk. Too often, the time- 
wasting laborious task of hand pumping leaves 
cattle without sufficient water. With more work to 


do on the farm and labor harder to get, a pump 







may well be considered a necessity today. A Crane 
jet pump assures you an economical, efficient source 
of running water. It will pay you to check with 
your Crane dealer now while stocks of these pumps 


are still available. 





Crane Jet Pumps need not be placed over 





wellhead, but can be installed in any conven- 
ient location. For deep or shallow well serv- 
ice. Pumping depth up to 150 feet—available 
from stock. Durable—simple to install. 


‘CRANE- 


CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 








What's New 


! Continued from pa: 





New Fruits. Ohio farmers and fruit rais 
are watching this summer a promising 
sweet cherry called Victor. Among 
sour cherries, Montearly and Montlat 
are of interest because they definitely p 
long the season. Golden Jubilee, Hale- 
haven, and Eclipse appear to be the bes; 
of the new yellow-fleshed peaches, wit! 
Cumberland outstanding for the white- 
fleshed type. Most promising pears 
Laxton’s Superb, Brierschmidt, and Ewart 


prove more blight-resistant than the Bart- 
lett. New apples being tried in the Buckeye 
state are Lodi, Red Gravenstein, Red 
Bird, Early McIntosh, Battles, and Dolzo, 
ripening in early and late summer. Cort- 
land, Turley, Red Rome ripen late in the 


fall. 


Sweet Clover. Sweet clover furnished 12 

days of pasture per season for dairy cows 
compared with 57 days supplied by native 
grass in a three-year trial recently reported 
by the Minnesota Experiment Station at 
its Crookston branch. Sweet-clover pasture 
produced nutrients per acre equivalent to 
a yield of 34 bushels of corn, 70 bushels of 
oats, 42 bushels of barley, or a ton and a 
half of alfalfa hay—but the nutritive equiv- 
alents for native pasture in each case were 
only half those amounts. The sweet-clover 
pasture, when supplemented with a grain 
mixture and a little alfalfa hay, made a re- 
turn per acre amounting to 3,879 pounds 
of four-percent milk compared with onl 
1,554 pounds of four-percent milk pet 
acre from native pasture similarly sup- 
plemented. 


Fall Seedings. Extensive experiments at 
the Wisconsin Experiment Farms have 
shown that in many cases fall seedings 
of timothy, Kentucky Bluegrass, red- 
top, and brome grass are more success- 
ful than spring seedings, except in years 
when grasshoppers are bad. As a rule, 
such seedings should be made between 
August 15 and September 10. Reed ca- 
nary grass and unhulled sweet clover 
have, however, been sown in November 
and December with satisfactory results. 
The station recommends that unhulled 
sweet clover be seeded at 20 to 25 pounds 
an acre. 


Quack Grass. The Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station recently used the following 
method on a four-acre field of quack grass, 
with excellent results. The field was rooted 
up twice a day on October 26 and Novem- 
ber 3. The following May it was cultivated 
three times, on the ninth, 15, and the 24th. 
On June sixth it was plowed, and later 
planted to potatoes. This systematic and 
effective eradication program took the 
time of one man, a 10-20 tractor, and the 
field cultivator for 18 hours, a total of four 
and one-half hours per acre, a cheap in- 
vestment of time and money considering 
the excellent results obtained. Freezing of 
the quack plants following the late fall 
tillage helped greatly in eradicating the 
quack, and should be remembered by 
farmers as a valuable tip where this weed 
pest is out of control. 





Sudan Grass. The Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station has found convincing evi- 
dence that growing conditions are largel’ 
responsible for the fact that this grass often- 
times poisons livestock in some sections ol 
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the country, while it causes no trouble in 
other areas. A number of co-operating 
stations have grown the same lines of 
Sudan grass developed at Madison, and 
returned dried samples for analysis. -The 
findings show that the average prussic-acid 
content was 20 times as nigh in the grass 
crown in heat and drought as in the same 
lines grown in sections where the weather 
was cool and moist, indicating that the 
veather conditions prevalent during the 
crowing season largely determine the 
prussic-acid content of the grass. 


Screenings. Wheat screenings made a 
very satisfactory feed for fattening lambs in 
the 1939-1940 winter feeding trials at 
Minnesota’s West Central Experiment Sta- 
tion. The fact that compared with corn 
screenings were not efficient was indicated 
by the greater amount of screenings re- 
quired to make 100 pounds of gain, but 
considering the comparatively low price 
of screenings, lambs fed on them had a 
much lower cost of gain and made a greater 
profit than those fed heavily on corn. There 
was no difference as between these two 
feeds in the market grade of the finished 
lambs. The screenings were ground and 
were self-fed. The lambs also received 
whole alfalfa hay. The station called at- 
tention to the fact that screenings vary in 
different areas. Those used in the trial 
weighed 48 pounds per measured bushel, 
contained 32.7 percent small and cracked 
grains, mostly wheat and barley, 62.5 per- 
cent weed seeds, largely green and yellow 
foxtail and wild buckwheat, and 4.8 per- 
cent inert material. 


Borer-Resistant Inbreds. As a result of 
tests made since 1938 by the Illinois and 
Ohio experiment stations, the following 
inbreds now being used in the [Illinois 
corn-breeding programs can be definitely 
classed as resistant to corn-borer attack: 
Illinois R4, Illinois Hy, lowa L317, Ohio 
40B, Ohio 56, and Wisconsin CC5. Some 
susceptible inbreds are Illinois A, Indiana 
WF9, Indiana Tr, Iowa Os420, Iowa 
1224a2, Iowa L289, Iowa Cl 477, U. S. 
187-2, and U. S. 4-8. END 
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“I told you to be careful not 
to drop soap down the well!” 





CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 





More Vital- 
More Dependable 
than ever! 





One of the many exclusive and patented features 
of Champion Spark Plugs which means most to 
all motorized farm equipment—cars, trucks, 
tractors and stationary engines—is the patented 
Sillment seal which banishes troublesome leak- 
age, common to ordinary spark plugs. This exclu- 
sivefeature prevents overheating, and pre-ignition, 
a cause of rough, wasteful engine operation,— 
and at the same time insures maximum depend- 


ability and long life. 












The transport trucks of this nation are actively in the 
service of their country 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Thus they play their vital part equally with the trucks 
that transport troops and munitions of the armed forces. 
Unfailing dependability is the watchword of both, and 
in this service Champion Spark Plugs are maintaining 
their reputation for the unfailing ignition which has 
) made “Champion” and “dependable” synonymous, 





Check your spark plugs! Check them 
as a patriotic duty, and a personal, self 
service. When spark plugs are tested, 
cleaned and adjusted at regular inter- 
vals, they will remain economical and 
efficient throughout their useful life— 
and you will know when new ones are 
needed. Old, worn-out or inferior 
quality spark plugs can be exceedingly 
wasteful and inefficient. 





TO SAVE GASOLINE « KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 




















Every dairyman 
should have a copy 
of this 


FREE 
BOOKLET! 


NEW! Complete! Answers 
your questions about 


MASTITIS TREATMENT 


What should you do when the first sign 
of Mastitis appears in your herd? Why 
is an accurate diagnosis so important? 
What are the first steps you should 
take after diagnosis has shown which 
cows are infected? 


What is the complete sanitation pro- 
gram that is so essential to the cure of 
this costly disease? Why has Novoxil* 
Liquid proved so effective in treatment? 


These and many other questions are 
answered in this new, complete, illus- 
trated booklet—“Mastitis is Being 
Cured!” Here are the facts you want to 
know — facts that will help you free 
your herd of Chronic Mastitis, cut down 
costly losses, keep milk production up. 


Today — such a book is invaluable. 
Every progressive dairyman should 
have a copy. It’s FREE to you upon 
request. We urge you to write for your 
copy today! Address Department SF-10, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and 
Animal Feeding Products Division, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


*Novoxil is a trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB 


A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 





By Ken Moore 


Wits barns filled to capacity and 
cows apparently producing to the peak of 
their ability, there’s one bottleneck re- 
maining on many farms—the dry cow. 
She may look like a non-productive in- 
vestment, but it has been demonstrated 
that many poorly fed cows have practi- 
cally doubled their production when 
properly fitted during their rest period 
and fed well while milking. 

Consider the experience of J. D. An- 
derson, Morgantown, West Virginia. He 
had been giving his cows only average 
care while dry, but several years ago he 
began feeding a ration specially prepared 
for dry and freshening cows. 


Axperson expected some increase in 
production, of course, but he wasn’t 
looking for such marked improvement. 
During the first 30 days of production, 
cows in his herd averaged 506 pounds of 
milk, or 23.9 pounds of fat, over what the 
DHIA records show they produced the 
previous year. One 14-year-old cow in 
the herd upped her production by 
almost 800 pounds of milk! 
Arthur—‘‘Jack”—Hottle of Indiana is 
another confirmed believer in the value of 
giving a cow a good rest and lots of feed 
while she’s getting ready for her next 
lactation period. He insists that it not 
only means more milk, but that it lessens 
breeding trouble, reduces retained after- 


births, and practically eliminates udder 
troubles. Since he’s been paying more 
attention to feeding during the d: 
period, his cows are in much better con- 
dition at freshening and calve mu 
easier and quicker. 


Jack prefers to give his cows a 60-da 
rest, the length of time that most dairy- 
men consider desirable. He stops milking 
and puts them on a dry cow ration 60) 
days before they’re due to freshen again, 
no matter how much milk they may be 
producing. Records show that his Hol- 
steins ordinarily gain from 150 to 200 
pounds during this time. 

Hottle’s plan of suddenly quitting i: 
contrary to the old idea of drying off a 
cow gradually by stripping her for a week 
or two. His plan is much simpler. When 
you quit removing milk from the udder, 
dairy experts explain, pressure is built up 
in it which causes milk secretion to sto] 
and reabsorption to begin. Controlled 
experiments have shown clearly that n 
detrimental effects follow this manner « 
drying off. 


How long should a cow be dry? Jack 
Hottle holds out for a 60-day period 
T. E. Woodward, senior dairy husband- 
man with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, reports that the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry | Continued on page 99 


Daisy, owned by Jack Hottle, Indiana dairyman, responded to a dry and freshening ration 
with a 99-pound butterfat increase one year and a further rise of 88 pounds the next. She had 
a 112-pound calf in 1941, and gave 5,761.9 pounds of milk during following three months 
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HE SUN is just over the ridge. 

Breakfast is just under the belt. 
The farmer and his helpers sample 
the breeze as they stand on the back 
steps, and the farmer says: 


“T’ve got to go into town this morn- 
ing and I’ll be gone a while. Mean- 
time, Emily, you and Ruth might as 
well start in on the south forty.” 


Emily? Ruth? Girls? Sure, why not? 
For Emily and Ruth are Tractorettes 

. - and they know their stuff. 
They’ll check their tractors for fuel 
and lubrication. They'll make those 
minor engine adjustments they noted 
mentally last night. They’ll roll out 
early and doa dest class job of field 
work, straight down the rows. 


What is a Tractorette? 


A TRACTORETTE is a farm girl or 
woman who wants to help win the 
battle of the land, to tad provide 


Women Join the Held Artillery 


as International Harvester Dealers 
Teach Power Farming to an Army of “TRACTORETTES” 


city. Like her city sisters, she has 
had the benefit of special training. 


Late last winter International Har- 
vester dealers began to train this 
summer’s Tractoretres. The dealers 
provided classrooms, instructors, and 
machines. The Harvester company 
furnished teaching manuals, slide 
films, mechanical diagrams, and serv- 
ice charts. The girls themselves were 
required to bring only two things— 
the will to work and a complete dis- 
regard for grease under the finger- 
nails or oil smudges on the nose. 


They studied motors and transmis- 
sions, cooling systems, and ignition. 
They studied service care. They 
learned to drive tractors. They learned 
to attach the major farm implements 
that are used with tractors. And they 
were painstakingly taught the safe 
way to do everything. 

Today, on their family farms or 





Food for Freedom. She 
is the farm model of 
the girl who is driving 
an ambulance or run- 
ning a turret lathe in the 


» BUY WAR BONDS 
» TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 


» SHARE YOUR CAR tory. Tractorettes are 


elsewhere, thousands of 

“graduates” of these 
emergency schools are 
doing a real job for vic- 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


working to provide the food that is 
a vital weapon in the war that Amer- 
ica wages. They are doing the farm 
work that used to be done by boys who 
now are flying bombers or riding the 
slanting decks of a destroyer. 

Their Tractorette training cost 
them nothing except the energy and 
intelligence which they put into it. 
The company conceived and launched 
the program. Its financial costs are 
shouldered by both the Harvester 
dealers and the company. 

. e s 

This fall and winter Tractorette 
training courses will be broadened to 
meet new needs as they arise. Thou- 
sands of new girls will take the course 
and join the “women’s field artillery” 
next spring, fit and ready for the 
every-year battle of the land. Until 
Victory is won, Tractorette training 
will continue to be one of the impor- 
tant extra services gladly rendered by 
Harvester dealers, as typical Ameri- 
can businessmen, to the farmers and 
to the nation. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





























How to make your FLASHLIGHTS 
and BATTERIES 


LAST LONGER 


fhese Wartime Suggestions have been Reviewed 
and Passed by the Office of Price Administration 
and the Office of Civilian Defense 





(2) WHEN STARTING A TRIP, don’t toss 
your flashlight Joaded into your suitcase, 
haversack or toolbox. Unscrew, or re- 
move batteries—then switch can’t “catch” 
and waste batteries. 


1) DON’T USE FLASHLIGHT CONTINU- 
OUSLY. Snap it on when you need to see— 
then snap it off. Needless use of flashlight 
merely wastes “juice.” 



























ge 


© KEEP FLASHLIGHT OUT OF CHIL- 
DREN’S REACH, It is not a toy—but a tool 
for your convenience and safety. Know 
where it is at all times—so you can put 
your hand on it quickly when you need it. 





4 | DON’T THROW AWAY A BROKEN 
FLASHLIGHT until you're sure it can’t be 
fixed. Minor repairs can quickly be made, 
lens or bulb may be replaced. 











BUY FRESH DATED BATTERIES 


Fresh batteries last longer. Depend- 
able “Eveready” fresh DATED bat- 
teries will give long life and reliable 
service. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





© DON’T “HOARD” BATTERIES—keep sins oni L -¥~ 
r . os The word ‘‘Eveready”’ is a registered trade- 
one extra set for each flashlight in case of = as 
; mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
long-continued use. Others want and need 
batteries too. Do your share in conserving 
the nation’s battery supply. 








FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... 
Look for the DATE-LINE 


TRADE-MARK 


FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES 








YOU CAN MAKE THIS 


Colonial Clock 






You can make a beautiful little repro- 
duction of an 
kind that looks so inviting over an ok 
Colonial fireplace, and that costs so muc! 
to buy. 
Let’s start 





October Bildcraft 


old-fashioned clock—th« 


with an inexpensive clocl 
of any sort, alarm clock, electric clock, 
out-of-date wind-up clock—and lift it 
face. The only requirement is that the 
clock should be about the size of that shown 
in the sketch; an inch smaller or large 
won’t make any difference. 

Start to work by cutting out first the 
back (A), which becomes the pattern for 
the whole clock. Cut small holes or a circle 
or square hole 


Continued on page 52 
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The New Movies 


Reviewed by 
Bob Clark 


The Major and the Minor ( Para- 
mount). When Ginger Rogers meets the 
major (Ray Milland) she’s a minor—at 
least in pretense. As Susan Applegate, 
small-town girl who is sick of New York, 
Ginger gets a golden opportunity to mimic 
akid—an act she has done between scenes 
for years. Starting home, Susan brings out 
the train fare she has been hoarding for 
some time only to find the fare has been 
raised. With a little thought and a little 
quick work, Susan emerges from the 
Ladies’ Lounge dressed up like a 12-year- 
old girl, able to ride half fare. Then the fun 
begins. Trying to avoid a suspicious con- 
ductor she steps into the major’s room and 
has to feign a sick stomach. Soon the kind- 
to-old-and-young major is being very 
fatherly, and when the train is stalled, vol- 
unteers to take her home with him. “Home” 
to the major is a boys’ military school 
where he is an instructor. In her role as 
a kid, Susan mistakenly becomes the ro- 
mantic ideal of all the boys in the school. 
Ginger’s mixup makes swell fun for movie- 
goers. And just for good measure there’s a 
touch of Veronica Lake. Twenty miles. * 


Somewhere I'll Find You (M-G-M). 
Here’s an entertainment treat for those 
of you who enjoyed Clark Gable and Lana 
lurner in ‘Honky Tonk.” They’re cast in 
the roles of war correspondents this time. 
Lana (Paula Lane) is sent by her paper to 
Indo-China on a war assignment. Jonny 
Davis (Gable) doesn’t believe it and thinks 
she is fooling him. It isn’t until he hears 
that she really has gone and is missing that 
he and his brother go to find her. He finds 
her—taking groups of Chinese children to 
safety. Their next job sends them to Manila 
where they risk their lives slowing up the 


Japanese invasion. Their plan succeeds, 


but Kirk, the brother, is killed. Jonny and 
Paula write the story for the newspaper. 
Robert Sterling has a good supporting 
role as the brother, Fifteen miles.* 


* Worth going that far to see. 





“IF poor Mr. Clark went 20 miles 
to see the picture you shouldn't mind 
driving three miles into town" 








& con ? an” ae = Sip ao” 
CARL NEEDS A LAXATIVE, but he has to 
show the men at the plant how to oper- 
ate some new machines. 

“Tnterruptions won’t do,” Carl figures. 
“Even man-minutes count today!” 


Carl slows down factory operation! 









. aes 
HAVING POSTPONED needed relief, Carl 
fumbles, can’t seem to explain things 
clearly. 
“T slowed things down all along the 
line,” he confides when he gets home. 


John wins production award! 

















JOHN NEEDS A LAXATIVE. He’s training a 
group of new workers, too 

But—to feel better faster—John takes 
speedy Sal Hepatica, which usually acts 
within an hour. 








BY THE TIME HE GETS TO WORK, John 
feels more like himself. He tries a new 


- production scheme. His trainees get the 


idea fast. And John gets the plant award 
for stepping up production. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, Sted Sal Hepatica 


opAY—when man-hours and man- 

minutes count—it’s your duty to 
keep fit. 

So don’t put off till evening the laxa- 
tive you need in the morning. Take 
gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 





Sal Hepatica acts by attracting needed 
liquid bulk to the intestinal tract—with 
no discomfort, no griping. It helps coun- 


teract excess gastric acidity . . . helps 

turn a sour stomach sweet again, too. 
Three out of five doctors, recently in- 

terviewed, recommend Sal Hepatica! 





Here are the active ingredients of Sal 
Hepatica: sodium sulphate, sodium chlo- 
ride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. 











“TIME TO SMILE” — Tune in Eddie Cantor 
Wednesdays at 9 P. M., E. W. T. (Beginning 
September 30th.) 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Dirty or worn plugs cut the amount 
of work a tractor or truck can do 
because they cut engine power. They 
also waste as much as one gallon of 
fuel in ten, and cause hard starting. 
So, no matter what plugs you use, do 
these two things — faithfully: 
1. Have all plugs cleaned and adjusted 
every 200 hours, or every 4,000 miles. 
2. Replace worn plugs promptly, —but 
only when necessary. 








The new AC Spark Plug for tractor 
service lasts longer, fires easier, stays 
cleaner, and resists breakage better 

than any plug AC has ever built. It is 
| the result of developing the spark 
plug now firing engines in U.S. 
fighters and bombers. Many of its fea- 
tures are identical. 









































AC hopes, of course, that you will 
replace with AC Spark Plugs. But, re- 
gardless of that, be sure to give your 
plugs the care outlined above. 


























Over the past 10 years, AC’s were used as 
original factory equipment on more new 
cars and trucks than any other brand of 


spark plugs. 
































It’s EASY to get Plugs Cleaned! 


1. Remove the dirty 
plugs. 
2. Install aset ofspare 
plugs in their place. 
3. Take the dirty 
plugs along on any 
trip to town. 

and— 
Get Plugs Cleaned Where You See This Sign 
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reason, breaking us in easy like, designers 
and production men will give us postwar 
cars which for a couple of years will be 
much as they are today—only they’ll be 
hundreds of pounds lighter, sell for some- 
what less, and cruise 35 to 40 miles to the 
gallon on vastly improved fuel. About 
when we get used to them and if we show 
the designers we like them, we'll begin to 
see the startling results of the designing ex- 
perience which is coming out of this swift 
war. We'll begin to feel the influence of 
assembly lines far more vast and efficient, 
staffed by men hungry for work and relying 
on mass production and mass marketing 
for that work. After the war, Industry as a 
whole must go places in the establishment 
of new markets for new products manu- 
factured in present new, vast war factories; 
and we'll be going places, too, in our con- 
sumer demands and satisfactions. Because 
of this there are well-informed engineers 
today who guess at a modern car for $400, 
a plane for $700. Divide those totals by the 
War Bonds you’re saving, and tomorrow 
doesn’t seem too out of reach. 


0; WHAT will tomorrow’s vehicles be 
made, how will they appear? You proba- 
bly haven’t thought or worried about it, 
but the emergencies of war have caused a 
gigantic battle between competing materi- 
als in which fast fabrication and low cost 
are the chief factors. Plastics have their 
champions, metals theirs. We have de- 
veloped vast supply and production facili- 
ties for such metals as duralumin which is 
as strong as cold rolled steel and one third 
the weight. We already have an aluminum 
output at least three times that of 1940. 
Aluminum, one-fourth the weight of .cop- 
per, has a bitter rival in magnesium, one- 
fifth copper’s weight. We have a “light” 
stainless steel which may prove better than 
all of them because it doesn’t pockmark 
with corrosion. We have discovered syn- 
thetic (“plastic”) resins for plywood that 
make possible today planes with only 10 
percent of their weight as metal. And 
we're “cooking” the ply sheets under 
pressure into every conceivable shape. 

Plastics for body parts which are not 
under great stress have given a weight 
25 percent lighter than that of magnesium. 
Plastics not only go into molding materials 
but synthetic textiles, rubber, replace- 
ments for leathers and paints. 

In the petroleum processes for rubber 
extraction (and it is prophesied that we 
shall in postwar years be made nearly in- 
dependent of natural rubber by the vari- 
ous synthetic processes) fuels are being 
made as by-products which make our 70- 
and 80-octane gases look like coal oil. So 
it goes with one thing certain: You, as a 
buyer, enjoying a profitable postwar farm 
income, will benefit enormously from this 
tough battle for the survival of the fittest 
war materials and their inevitable con- 
version to civilian use! 

Here some crepe-hanger is going to say 
about conversion of war processes just 
what he said right after Pearl Harbor 
when the tide was running the other way. 
He’s going to say: “American Industry 
can’t do it!” I mentioned that attitude to 
Charles Kettering, dean of Detroit re- 
search men and research vice-president 
for war-loaded General Motors; he threw 
back his head and laughed. He pointed 
out patiently that in nine months’ time 
war-production miracles have been ac- 
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Tomorrow We'll Be Going Places! 





[ Continued from pag 


complished, conversion has been specded 
up so that the vast hump of unemployment 
has been by-passed; what has been done 
can be done again. Tho Industry has had 
an assured market (the Government) fo; 
its war changeover, and the doubters of 
postwar change frequently bring this up, 
after the war manufacturers will have an 
assured pool of deferred civilian needs 
To meet civilian needs swiftly, efficiently, 
and with a good dollar’s worth for the dol- 
lar laid down has long been the industria! 
research and production staff’s specialty 

So, while we can’t forecast to the last 
bolt what the materials will be in the 
bodies and mechanical parts of our cars of 
tomorrow, we’re sure that out of the battk 
of materials will come new, light, bricht 
cars. Vice-president Charles Sorenson of 
Ford, genius of Willow Run-and other vast 
production lines, pointed out that th 
company had a full stable of car designs 
ready—from the little eight-horse utility 
car designed to dodge taxes to cars quit 
comparable to the luxury liners of last 
year. William B. Stout of Scarab Car fam: 
forecast a five-passenger job that would 
make 50 miles to the gallon of high-octane 
fuel, weigh around 1,000 pounds (the 
average car today weighs 3,000 or over 
and be soundproofed, air conditioned. 

Other industrial designers submit plasti 
enamels and panels with color so incorpo- 
rated that the old job of polishing will bx 
eliminated, and body parts will be easily 
interchangeable in the home garage. En- 
gine experts forecast a reserve power in th 
larger cars sufficient for many field jobs 
Body designers forecast more room for 
cream cans, grain sacks, the transportatio1 
tag ends of farming. 

But will such cars have a very important 
place in postwar life with the air carrying 
more and more huge transports and pri- 
vate, foolproof flivver planes? Best guess is 
that they most certainly will—as everyday 
transportation, for in-the-state trips 
around the county; and as feeders, like 
their big brothers the trucks, to a gigantic 
public and private transportation system 
which will embrace the skyways as well as 
rail- and highways. [ Continued on page 104 














‘Move over, boys; they might decide on veal!” 
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MILITARY TRUCKS 





Aggressively, inco , sbusy—da a might, both before and 


since Pearl Harbor Yantitjes of many different 
weapons —turning | /OL IME PRODL CTION FOR VICTORY! 


CHEVROLET onosucee or cans ano raucss or GENERAL MOTORS 
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SHOP ana SPORT 


There’s a Prize-winning 
Picture on Your Farm 





Goon shots down the side of the 
page, aren’t they? Taken on the 
farm by expert and well-paid pro- 
fessional photographers, they’re 
typical nonetheless of the kind of 
picture-taking anyone can do. Yes, 
the professional probably used an 
expensive camera covered with 
gadgets—but that isn’t why they’re 
good pictures. Neither is it because 
hé used fancy lights or a super 
film or a dozen assistants—any of 
these pictures could have been 
taken on a dollar camera. 

The reason is this: The profes- 
sional knows a picture when he sees 


eee stands for Quality one! He has to because that’s his 


job. The point we want to make is 
dy mm by) that you can too. We’re so sure of 
eee and QO stands this we want to make a bet, a $50 
bet that you can turn out prize- 
oe winning pictures. Here’s the story: 

for Quaker State angen 
M Oil d (1) Send your entries to Photo- 
° Contest Editor, 3710 Meredith 
otor i... an Building, Des Moines, Iowa. (2) 
i Photographs must be of farm sub- 
Quaker State stands jects—animals, machinery, people, 
scenery, flowers, crops, and so on. 
f ) 1; (3) All prints (no negatives) must 
; r be in by January 30. (4) Any size 
or Qua ity are print may be submitted—there 
will be no discrimination against 
and there you 276 oss large or small prints, but colored 
pictures, pictures that have won 
‘ k prizes in other contests, or pre- 
10 90k viously published photographs will 
I 18, it bac to not be Liver ere The contest 
‘ " is limited to regular subscribers of 
Quality. aad and if Successful Farming and their fami- 
lies. (6) Providing return postage 
‘ d is enclosed, prints will be returned 
you are wise you will after the contest is judged if they 
do not win prizes or Honorable 
] - Mention. (7) Prizes are as follows: 
Ter leav First—$25 War Bond; Second—- 
never leave it... $10 in War Stamps; Third—$7.50 
Stamps; Fourth—$5 Stamps; 
WE never have Fifth—$2.50 Stamps. Honorable 
. Mention: $2 will be paid for any 
other pictures we can use. All 
winning photographs will become 


the property of the Meredith Pub- 
TABILTZ ED lishing Company. END 
Below: Ewing Galloway 
fin 


(QUAKER 
| STATE 


MOTOR OIL 











MOTOR OIL 
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ONLY *29E 


REDECORATES AN 
AVERAGE-SIZE ROOM WITH 














Just mix Kem-Tone 
with water and apply. 
No turpentine! 





Kem-Tone covers most 
interior wall surfaces 
with one coat! 





PAINTED WALLS * WALLBOARD « PLYWOOD WALLS * BASEMENT WALLS + FIREPLACES * BRICK INTERIORS * WALLPAPER 


AMAZING WEW DISCOVERY OF MODERN PAINT SCIENCE | 
REVOLUTIONIZES HOME DECORATION! aaa 


Yes, for the amazingly low cost of only $2.98 ability can be. Though you mix it with water, 
you can beautifully redecorate the walls and Kem-Tone—because of its unique chemical 
ceilings of any average-sized room! Just one formula—-is washable after it’s dry. See 
gallon of this new miracle wall finish— Kem-Tone at your nearest department store, 
Kem-Tone—does the trick! It makes no dif- hardware or paint dealer, today! 

ference whether your walls are painted or un- 

painted, covered with wallpaper, wallboard, 


building tile or brick. Kem-Tone covers most 
normal interior surfaces with just one quick, PER GALLON 
easy coat! CONCENTR a 


Imagine the convenience of Kem-Tone! PASTE FORM 
No thinning with solvents or turpentines. No 1 gallon Kem-7 
mussy application. No long wait for drying! 1% gallons Ken, | 
No objectionable paint odor to bother you! 

Think, too, what a help Kem-Tone’s wash- 








Be sure to ask for Genuine 


. Off. 
TRADE MARK Reg. U-S- Pot 


Accept No Substitutes! 


_ GET KEM-TONE AT YOUR NEAREST DEPARTMENT STORE, HARDWARE OR PAINT DEALER! 























THE ONE BUILDING MATERIAL 
FOR YOUR FARM! 


MANY FARMERS keep a bundle of Insulite 
always on hand—for quick repairing, or new 
construction. The large panels are easy to 
handle, fit quickly into place. Insulite is easy 
to saw, easy to apply. Insulite smsulates as it 


builds— giving double value. 























FOR STORING surpias ins, build an Insulite 
bin. Merely frame th en nail the large panels 
of Insulite to framing ‘members. Weathertight, 
grain-tight, sealable—this bin meets these grain 
loan requirements. All materials are available. 














KEEP YOUR COWS comfortably housed, in 
warm, draftless barns. Well insulated and ventilated 
dairy barns keep cows gy production is 
increased. In cold months, — aye for 
warmth is greatly reduced. This fall, line the walls 
and ceilings of your. barn with Insulite. You, 
yourself, can do it in odd hours. 
































; DON’T OVERLOOK making life more pleasant 
; for the family. Insulite apie to the walls and 
ceilings makes the room more comfortable, easier 
to keep clean. Insulite can be quickly applied, 
; creating "cheery rooms, and rooms that are attrac- 
/ tive and ch » requiring no decoration. Send 
coupon ‘dart of complete details. 


IN SULITE 


Division of 7, oom and 

Ontario Paper Company 

Dept. SF102 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Please send me plans for Insulite: 

Poultry } Northern Type (1) Range Shelter 0 

House Southern Type 1) Dairy Ban (9 

Portable Brooder House (1) Grain Storage Bin 2 
D Insulite Interiors 
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Nothing but an ordinary old laying 
house, yet the Edward Herricks 
moved it onto an old cellar, put on 
new siding and roof, added par- 
titions and windows, and now they 
have a house that many a young 
couple would be glad to have 


Here's the house 
nearly finished. The 
blue shutters aren't op 
yet, but you can see 
enough to get an ideg 
of what $500 can doin 
making a hen house in. 
to a comfortable home 


A Colonial Cottage That 
Need Built —rox onty $500 


By Hazel S. Meade 


As told by Mrs. Herrick 


Tuo pint-sized, it’s not at all a bad- 
looking house outside with its pert blue 
shutters, blue door, and blue window 
trim; and the inside—bedroom, big liv- 
ing-room, kitchen, and bath—seems noth- 
ing less than a plain miracle, especially if 
you Can see in your mind’s eye the germ 
from which it sprang. 

Originally Edward and I had figured 
on building an FHA house, and had 
married in the spring with the idea of 
spending the summer in a neat camp on 
the farm, overlooking the river, and mov- 
ing into our Cape Cod cottage in the late 
fall. But closer acquaintance with the de- 
tails of Government planning crossed this 
off. Investigation disclosed that such a 
house must be fully equipped, complete 
with furnace and plumbing, before the 
FHA would finance it; and the price of 
all this at once had an extremely sober- 
ing effect. 


Yer we must stay on the land—the 
barn was there and the animals, but the 
camp was impossible in winter. My hus- 
band had graduated in the ““Aggie’’ de- 
partment of our state university and had 
set himself up on a good-sized farm over- 
looking the Penobscot. The views are 
beautiful, the air exhilarating—it’s salt 
here—but the house had burned a few 
years after he had bought the place. 

What were we to do? Now was the 
time for Necessity to spawn an idea if 
there were any truth in the old adage. 
The adage was vindicated, for Necessity 
Jabored and brought forth—a hen house! 

I shall never forget my mother’s face 
when I presented her to the laying house 
and the idea. “Live in that!’’ she ex- 
claimed in the same tone she would have 
used if viewing the pig pen. 

But that, in a nutshell, is what we 
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did, building up the short side of the 
roof to make it square and raising the 
whole thing a foot to give a seven-fo 
ceiling. Our timber, cut the year before 
in anticipation of the Cape Codder 
furnished a good part of the necessary 
lumber; the well was already piped into 
the foundation, making a pump in the 
sink no trick at all; the old septic tank 
was available for drainage. 


So AT last things began to move. Our 
farmer-carpenter agreed to move the 
building the necessary 200 feet and put 
it on the foundation for $30. The old 
foundation is 27 by 37 feet, and the hen 
house was 20 by 30. So it had to be set on 
crosswise, the length of the house over the 
width of the cellar, with cedar posts tak- 
ing care of the three-foot overhang. This 
left a good part of the cellar uncovered, 
but that had to be—no way of avoiding 
it; and now it is turning out to be an 
asset, for we are going to build an addi- 
tion after the war when new and better 
materials are available and we can spend 
the money we’re saving. We boarded it 
over, and it has somewhat the appear- 
ance of a huge piazza on that south side. 

Now, with the house on the foundation, 
we were ready to get to work in earnest. 
The old floor was [ Continued on page 56 
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PROTECT DOWNS NEXT 
Vole ACTOR MON 


ILLINOIS TR 
ACTOR EX 
PERTS R 
ECOMMEND 10 EASY STEPS T 
O PROTEC 
T YOUR T 
RACTOR 


































Be 
1Ou , i ae Se a * ea 
- wa > iat 
en't on i 
mal | Use your tractor all year if you can 
in 
+ put don’t leave it séqut to pasture” 
in ; 
use in- An idle tractor is an expense- It, along with all other farm implements, 
> home ; depreciates in value when idle. m records show @ 2-plow tractor is ; 
é most profitable when ysed more than 3) hours 2 ¥ ar. Howeve®> if i 
must be jaid up in t winter, follow these ten imple rules, based €. 
~ recommendations of agricultural engineers © th University of Iilinots e 
f \ WHAT TO DO 4 
P 1 Drain crankcase, flush and refill with the proper grade of Insulated 6 
Havoline, Insulated Texaco Motor oil, oF Texaco Diesel oil if engine 4 
is @ Diesel. Run engine only long enough to worm and distribute e 
) 0 ‘ the new oil. val 
4 2 Drain radiator and engine block. Leave drains ope" B 
3 Remove spa ugs, Put two tablespoontuls of fresh crankcase oil i 
the in each cylinder. (if engine 'S a Diesel follow manufacturer S recom- 
he mendations.) Turn the engine by hand a few times to distribute the 
f we oll. Replace plugs after dipping threads in oil 
fore 4 Drain transmission, fush and refill with the prope’ grade of Texaco 
der, Thuban lubricant. 
sary 5 Drain every drop of fuel from tank lines and carburetor. 
ge 6 Lubricate all chassis fittings and wheel bearings with Marfak 
ink lubricant. " the es a 
J Remove valve cover and cover the rocker arms, springs ond valve on — : 
stems with new motor oil to prevent rusting oF sticking- A CLEAN ENGINE delivers maxi 
the entire tractor thoroughly Use Insulat Havoline Motor Oil because 
4 jock up 5° shot tires ore free it is distilled, thus freed of harmful carbon- 
forming impurities, and insulated t© with- 
stand the extreme temperatures of tractor 







8 Clean 
g Store the tractor in @ dry piece om 
from the ground, and maintain normal oir pressures: 
be recharged every 60 days and operations. 
ewe eee ; 
ACK THEM ON 
3 


10 While in storage, patteries must 
water kept at proper 
A TEAR OUT THESE RuLes. 7 
BARN poor AS A 


level. 


YOUR 













GIVE YOU = 
R TRACTOR the protection it needs BE 4 we 
s SU 
RE AND DRAIN, flush and refill 
the SAVE U 

PTO 25% 0 . 

F FUEL by f 
y following the 


with a lubri 
ricant th ‘ 
weat-Out, at sticks to its i 
, wash to its job—resi 
lubric -Out, a d J resi 
icant is M » and sque sts tran o.-8 
arfak, p eze-out. Th smission 
roved in . That Th on your 

all 48 uban twi tractor wi 

cf sta A wice c wi 
= Tune in tes. cially eae Thuban is vier Texaco recomm 7 

THEATES Beye TEXACO ST nelling or po cea oils that esis of spe- manual gone sis in this n 
y Sunday ni AR gear cening in : ist chan- , “Harvest G ew 80-pag 
y night—cas asi s, thus assuring thor service. It clings t copy today, W st Gold.” Get hug aan 
ier shiftin ough lubricati ce) man iP rite or tel your FREE 
g- rication and di serving your c elephone the Te 
istrict offic . ommunity xaco 
Srmme ce of The Te y or the near 
: xas Com est 
7 pany lis 

) ted 


Cust Aer USE TERACO 
POLUCTS AEM 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
: Atlanta, G 
. Ga.; B 
Texace Produ a.; Boston, Mass.; 
cts alse distribu’ Mi s.; Buffalo, N 
ted by Indi janeapolis, Mina. | Y. Butt 
ian R : . Mina.; Ne e, Mont.: : 
efining Company aaa Orleans, — Chicago, Ill: Dal j 
» 3521 East Michi +; New York, N Y. las, Tex.; Deny 
gan Street, Indianap. a Va.; ———s Houston, T 
olis, Ind.; McC ‘ e, Wash . Tex.;Los A 
«| McColl-Fron ° Angeles, Cali 
tenac Oil Co . Calif.; 
., Ltd., Mon 
7 treal, Canada 
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There’s One in Every Family... by a-~ 

























HUMP YOUR BUSTLE, 
BETSY— THE ARMY 
NEEDS THESE SHELLS I 
TO MESS UP THE & 
MESSERSCHMIDTS! 


FEELING LIKE 
I DOI COULDNT 
MAKE ENOUGH 
7 AMMUNITION TO 
KEEP AN AIR- 


U 
GEE, MOM, I FEEL 27 MUSTNT FEEL 
LIKE A SLACKER~ & | THAT WAy BETSy- 
I FELL AWAY BEHIND |-| I WAS READING 
SCHEDULE TODAY-~- }~ | TODAY ABOUT 
a SOMETHING 
.| THAT'LL FIX 





©? \ conpition! 


nt 


Ww 



































AND MOM WAS GOOD AS HER WORD-~-~ SHE SAW TO IT THAT BETSY 
ATE CRISP POSTS BRAN FLAKES EVERY MORNING FOR BREAKFAST. 














SOON BETSY WAS BLOOMING AGAIN-~~ HERE, TAKE A PEEK ..... 


DOUBLE THE 1 WENT YOU ONE BETTER, *% 
POST'S BRAN FLAKES a Serey= * BAKED You Sone 

THIS MORNIN) MOM-=I'M FESTs onan MUFFINS 
WORKIN’ OVERTIME TONIGHT ALONG 
AND TLL NEED A 
FLYING START ON 


































I THOUGHT MAW 
WAS GONNA 
SHELL 'EM OUT 
FOR BREAKFAST- 


tee 
sy 2 










HOME FRONT ITS 
POSTS BRAN FLAKES/ 
IT GIVES you 
fz THOSE 3 EXTRA 

aft) 7 & - BENEFITS / 
er pa) “aay %, BZ 


TE 






» 
A 











NO FOOLIN’, FOLKS~~~ 
THERE IS ONE IN EVERY 
FAMILY WHO NEEDS 


JUST READ BELOW— 


¢ To help that one member of your 
family—serve Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
to the whole family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand flavor—as 
a cereal, or in tempting bran muffins. 
And—you'll all help that one get Post’s 
Bran Flakes’ 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 
1. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 


3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 





And besides, these new Post’s Bran 
Flakes are now toasted by an improved 
process to give you extra crispness ... 
extra sweet-as-a-nut flavor. 

Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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Os LAUGHING 





“There's something about 
that new calf | don't like!" 


A LITTLE four-year-old girl was watch- 
ing her big sister playing the piano for her 
mother’s visitor. After a while she turne 
to the visitor and said, “I can play, too, 
only I can’t use the brakes!” 


Host: “Good morning. Was your bed 
comfortable?” 

Mr. Crabber (overnight guest): “I for- 
got to ask it!” 


“Did you capture her heart the other 
night when you Jed with a diamond?” 

““No, her father’s quite a card; he had a 
club in his hand!” 


An officer was showing the old lady over 
the battleship. ““This,”’ said he pointing to 
an inscribed plate on the deck, “is where 
our gallant captain fell.” 

“No wonder,” replied the old lady. “I 
nearly slipped on it myself.” 


An inmate of an insane asylum on his 
daily yard exercise approached a painter 
who was wielding a brush from an exten- 
sion ladder three floors up. 

Grasping the ladder he vigorously shook 
it. “I say up there,” he shouted, “‘have you 
a good hold on that brush?” 

“Why, yes,”’ came the perplexed reply 

“Well hang on tight, then, because | 
need this ladder on the other side of the 
yard.” 


A North Dakota farmer roused his new 
harvest hand from slumber in the haymow 
promptly at 3 a. m. 

“You can slip down and cut that little 
patch of oats before breakfast,” he ordered 

*‘Are they wild oats?”’ inquired the hand. 

‘‘Wild? Why no, they’re tame oats.” 

“Well, if they’re tame, maybe I can 
slip up on them in the daytime.” 
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AT LIFE 








THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





Nothing Serious 


We are happy to report that Robert 
Hunter, our esteemed hardware man, who 
has been confined to his home the past few 
days with a heavy coed, is much improved. 
—Carrolton (Ill.) Patriot 


That's Probably the Trouble 


Position Wanted: I am a capable night 
watchman, will take anything I can find. 
Tel. 74336-].— West Hollywood (Calif.) News 


Aren't They All! 


Eggs, fresh, subject to change, 39 cents. 
Mrs. Will Johnson, 346 Maple Road.— 
Jacksonville, (Ill.) Journal 


Love Is Blind 


“T love you!” she cried, and swaying to- 
ward him threw herself into his arms. His 
lips found and clung to her sweet, tremen- 
dous mouth.—Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald- 
Express 


Hardy Annual 


Robert T. Swanson, our genial florist, is 
spending his annual vacation and honey- 
moon at Lake Delavan.—Borse (Idaho) 
Capital News 
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“How are your tires holding up, Wilbur?” 


“A noted doctor says that ill health 
always attacks one’s weakest spots,” said 
Mr. Brown. 

‘You do have a lot of headaches, don’t 
you, dear?” said Mrs. Brown. 


Rastus: ““What’s the matter o’ you, 
Mose? You looks so poo’ly.” 

Mose: ‘‘Ah is got whut de doctors call 
insomnia; ah keeps waking up ev’ey two 
or three days.” 


‘So you broke your engagement to that 
collich boy, didja Mamie?” 

‘Yeah ... he had no tact! He sat 
around talkin’ about Themistocles and 
\Udantis and Catherine II; and I don’t 
care for hoss racin’ !”’ 





SMOKING MEANS INHALING. 
INHALING MEANS YOU 


What PHILIP MORRIS alone provides / 




















All smokers sometimes inhale. But — 
your throat needn’t know it. 





Here’s a vital difference you may not 
know exists. Eminent doctors com- 
pared the leading favorite cigarettes 
. .. found and reported that: 


SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING 
POPULAR BRANDS AVERAGED MORE THAN 
THREE TIMES AS IRRITATING—AND THEIR 
IRRITATION LASTED MORE THAN FIVE 
TIMES AS LONG —AS THE STRIKINGLY 
CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS! 











That’s proved protection—ex- 
clusive with PHILIP MorRIs— 
added to your enjoyment of 
the finer-quality PHILIP 
Morris tobaccos. No 
worry about throat irri- 
tation...even when you , 
do inhale! 





MORRIS 


AMMERICAS FINEST CIGARETTE 
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So You Want a 
SECOND FRONT 
Then Take a 
SECOND LOOK 


rs 


Sure—we all want a second 
front—a third one if need be. But—it must 
be of SOLID STEEL so that just as little 
American blood as possible will be spilled. 


It’s up to every last one of us to TAKE 
A SECOND LOOK FOR SCRAP. Why? 
Because half the metal in every ship, 
every tank, every gun is SCRAP. The 
supply is dwindling. See to it that all old 
plow shares, implement wheels and parts, 
pipe, castings, etc., gets to a farm equip- 
ment dealer now. Sell it at Government 
set prices and Buy War Bonds. 


Tells how to make your gal- 
vanized equipment last long- 
er and gives much other 
valuable information. Has 
many notebook for 
your handy use. It’s FREE 
—Just send the coupon 
or penny post card. 
ee oe ee ee ee 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 5 
COMPANY 
1224 Eastern Ave. Kansas City, Missouri 
Send FREE Your Farmer’s Hand Book. 


Name 
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A CALL TO 
MEN PAST 45 


You can serve your 

country well by being a 

McNess Man. Make it 

possible for busy farmers to buy 

a large share of daily necessities in 
own homes. Help them save hundreds 
of tire-wasting, time-taking trips to 
town. Start right away in this im- 
portant work. Cash pay every day. 


$75 to $150 in a Week 


Opportunity for hustlers is unlimited 
—many make $75 to $150 in a week. 
You need no experience—we supply 
goods on credit— no bosses, no layoffs— work is 
Feaent. permanent, profitable and above all, necessary, 
Jon't wait — get the facts — write today. (122) 


THE McNESS CO., 66 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 
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Send-off for Fall Pigs 


By Richard Fuller 


Never let the fall pig get hungry.” 
That is the advice of Richard Stephens 
of Crawfordsville, Iowa, who has been 
raising two 50-litter crops of pigs each 
year. 

“Raising fall pigs in addition to a 
spring crop is like loading a truck for the 
return trip—it makes more efficient use 
of both equipment and labor,” is the way 
Stephens puts it. A more even distribu- 
tion of farrowings is all to the good of the 
hog industry, he says. “Why shouldn’t 
hog houses be used the year around in- 
stead of just a few months of the year?” 
In addition, year-round labor can be 
utilized to the best advantage, and the 
feed supply can be regulated better, par- 
ticularly when there is a quantity of 
skim milk available. 

Frank Fox, Dallas Center, Iowa, says 
that he can raise fall pigs with less danger 
of disease and parasites than spring pigs. 
That is the experience of a great many 
good hog producers. 

Because of the demand for pork sup- 
plies which has made hog raising an 
extremely profitable enterprise, more 
farmers are raising fall pigs than ever be- 


These fall pigs were farrowed in a cool 
spot found among the stalls of horse barn 


fore—and to some of them the experience 
is entirely new. 

E. L. Quaife, Iowa State College ex- 
tension swine specialist, says that it is not 
a difficult job to have September-far- 
rowed pigs weighing 225 to 250 pounds 
by the middle of March. But, he adds, 
they must have good care. 

A good pasture of [ Continued on page 58 


Individual houses in shady maple grove make farrowing cooler. Trees help in winter, too 
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complete and cor- 
rect painting recom- 
mendations ever 
offered to farmers! 


BS the big job of raising food 
for the whole world depends on 
them, American farms and farming equip- 
ment must be protected as never before. 


Your TIME-TESTED PAINT Dealer 
now is showing COLOR FOR AMERICA 
—a remarkable book that gives you an 
almost endless variety of protective-paint- 
ing suggestions for home interiors and 
exteriors, barns, outbuildings, machinery, 
equipment, etc. It tells you just exactly 
what type of paint to use, to meet each 
requirement on your farm. It will help 


you get even greater value from the big 
value already in TIME-TESTED PAINTS. 


See your TIME-TESTED PAINT Dealer 
the next time you’re in town... talk over 
your painting needs with him, using 
COLOR FOR AMERICA as your guide. 
Ask him about his special TIME-TESTED 
PAINTS formulated to do long-time 
conservation jobs on the many different 
kinds of wood, metal, and other materials 
on your farm. 


a _—— 







Beautiful color combinations, with exact Farm kitchens, usually large and lived in a 
wy specications, are gecoumnenees Box + Ae WoO Tay for lots of color. 

¢ many home exteriors shown in ICA gives n 
COLOR FOR AMERICA. sparkling kitchen decorating suggestions. 















Farm machinery is precious, so protect 
sock piece with the special TIME- 
TESTED Farm Paint recommended in 
COLOR FOR AMERICA, 





There are hundreds of beautiful interior decorat- 
ing schemes shown in actual tones in COLOR 
FOR AMERICA, for dressing up every room in 
your house . .. Now is the time to start planning 
your interior painting with this new book 


































COLOR FOR AMERICA gives you néw ideas to New galvanized metal buildings should 
make barns as smart-looking as houses. Special rec- be painted about a year after erection, 
ommendations made for barn sections needing and then regularly thereafter. COLOR 
special protection. FOR AMERICA tells you exactly how. 













Farm women were among the first to recognize the need for efficiency and organization 
in their workrooms. COLOR FOR AMERICA and TIME-TESTED PAINTS will help 
you achieve them and provide cleaner, brighter surroundings. 
















Your Local “Time-Tested” Dealer Sells 
One of These Famous Paint Brands ... 
GLIDDEN + HEATH & MILLIGAN 
ADAMS & ELTING « T. L. BLOOD 
CAMPBELL + BILLINGS-CHAPIN . 
AMERICAN «© A, WILHELM ; 
FOREST CITY ) 
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Harley-Davidson Motorcycles long have 
been famous for unmatched economy. 
Right now that’s extra important—because 
the gas, oil and rubber Harley-Davidsons 
save contribute to the Nation's Victory 
Drive. Owners of these famous motorcycles 
are extra fortunate these days. Whether 
riding their sturdy mounts from farm to 
school — or doing farm errands fast and 
economically — they are sure of top per- 
formance. While there are no new Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycles available now for 
civilian use, your dealer 
may have some good 
values in reconditioned 
models. See him today. 


HARLEY- DAVIDSON 


MOTORCYCLES 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


* 

& 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 

B Dept. SF, Milwaukee, Wis. 

@ Send FREEcopyof big 24-page“‘Enthusiast”’ magazine §@ 
filled with thrilling motorcycle pictures and _ stories. 

® also other literature. Stampisenclosed for mailing cost. ¢ 

* 

4 

# 
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AULLS CERME 


AND BUGS! 
EFFECTIVE yet PLEASANT 
to use! 


Pleasant smelling; clean to handle; 
nm tee 2 worker; non- 
{ ‘ " caustic; to use anywhere. 
o The Eirective GENERAL DISIN- 
FECTANT for the 
Papp. SAl @ POULTRY ee 
e@e HOG HOU 
PAR-Q-SAM $ Dairy BARN 
@ SHEEP SHEDS 
win Other outbuildings or for house- 
im id disinfection. In fact, where 
a good disinfectant with a 
PLE ASANT ODOR is needed! 
Get genuine Dr, Salsbury’s Par- 
O-San at Hatcheries, Drug and 
Fe ed Stores. 
DR. SALZEUR SS. LABORATORIES 
haries City, low: 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—I/s Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 
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Prussic-Acid Poisoning 


DuRING FALL and early winter months 
keep a sharp watch against prussic-acid 
poisoning in all types of livestock, but es- 
pecially cattle and sheep. Wilted cane, 
Sudan grass, Johnson or Arrow grass, pig 
weed, ground cherries, or the leaves of 
wild black cherry trees may all contain this 
extremely deadly acid. Plants that have 
been dried by drought or wilted by frost 
are most dangerous. 

An emergency antidote for cattle is a 
drench containing a quart of corn sirup or 
blackstrap with a large pinch of potassium 
permanganate. Intravenous injection of 
specific antidotes is usually necessary, 
however, to prevent death. 


Blackleg 


ARE ALL THE CALVES on the place vacci- 
nated against blackleg? Very often late 
calves are not handled when the balance of 
the herd is vaccinated because they are 
too young to merit attention at the time. 
All calves over three months old should 
receive the vaccine, even during the winter 
season when not on grass. 


Helpful Reminders 


WITH HOGS BRINGING THE best price in 
years, it is needless to suffer losses or set- 
backs with fall pigs because of navel ill. 
See that each pig’s navel is dipped in 
tincture of iodine soon after birth. 


Swine Flu 


WITH THE APPROACH of cool nights the 
danger of outbreaks of swine influenza is 
bound to increase. Check up now on those 
hog-house ventilators and arrange things 
so that there is a minimum of piling. Plenty 
of clean bedding and _ freedom from hog- 
house dust will not prevent flu, but they 


help. 
Might Be Something Else 


A JOURNEYMAN VACCINATOR recently 
took one of our livestock owners to a thoro 
“cleaning.” At the time he stopped in at 
this farm a young calf suffering from bloat 
began to bleed at the nose. 

An able salesman, he convinced. the 
owner that all animals on the place would 
have to be vaccinated immediately against 
‘“*hemorrhagic”’ to avoid heavy losses. He 
collected a fat fee and departed for parts 
unknown. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia can and does 
cause losses in different types of livestock. 
But for some peculiar reason some farmers 
have developed a hemorrhagic septicemia 
complex. The disease is blamed for indi- 
vidual or herd losses when the causative 
germ has nothing whatever to do with the 
trouble. Vaccination is a needless expense, 
and valuable time is often lost before the 
true nature of the disease is diagnosed. 

Three winters ago one Cornbelt feeder 
shipped in several hundred Western lambs. 
They were put on too rich a grain ration 
and began to die. On post-mortem ex- 
amination, these lambs showed numerous 
hemorrhages or blood spots. 

He consulted a druggist, who sold him 
hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin. After 
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VETERINARY 






















vaccinating the lambs three times without 
putting a dent in the death rate he con- 
sulted a veterinarian who correctly diag- 
nosed the trouble as overeating. The grain 
ration was reduced, and no more losses 
occurred. 

A remedy peddler looked over a herd of 
hogs and told the owner that they had 
swine plague (hemorrhagic septicemia) 
The hog raiser bought swine plague vac- 
cine and gave all swine on the place a dose. 
The disease seemed to get worse, and a few 
days later he called in a veterinarian. Ery- 
sipelas was diagnosed, and spread of the 
disease was blocked after use of erysipelas 
serum. 

Hermorrhagic septicemia is not an 
easy disease to diagnose before death. 
Affected animals, usually cattle, carry high 
temperatures, show pneumonia-like symp- 
toms and extreme depression. Death may 
occur in from one to five days. 

A laboratory diagnosis to prove presence 
of the specific germ in the heart-blood is 
often necessary to differentiate the disease 
from other troubles of a septicemic or 
“‘blood-poisoning”’ character. 


Vitamin A for Weak-legged 
Foals 


IF YOU WANT TO RAISE colts with sound, 
straight legs and joints, see that mares have 
some green alfalfa hay or some alfalfa leaf 
meal along with their oats during the time 
they carry foals. 

A Western ranchman runs a remuda of 
60 mares on mountain range. These mares 
are bred to a good jack, and the mule 
foals are models of their kind. 

Early this spring while drifting mares 
and foals to another range, one of the mares 
cut back and the mule foal beside her tried 
to follow. The little fellow’s front legs 
“broke over” at the fetlock joints and he 
could not get up any speed. When roped, 
cast, and examined no evidence of navel 
(joint) ill was found, but when the mare 
was caught and examined it was found 
that she was giving milk from only one 
side of the udder. 

This mare and her foal were put on a 
plot of alfalfa. Within two weeks the foal was 
standing straight in line on all legs, and is 
growing to be an outstanding individual. 

Too often we overlook the fact that preg- 
nant and nursing mares and their foals 
need an adequate vitamin supply just as 
do other farm animals. Attention to this 
point will pay- real dividends in better 
fertility of mares, increased milk yield, and 
better wind and bones for growing colts 


Overeating or Apoplexy 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS’ WORTH of vac- 
cines and drugs have been wasted in efforts 

prevent a condition in feed-lot lambs 
called apoplexy or overeating, a trouble 
that rather closely resembles hemorrhagi: 
septicemia both in symptoms and post- 
mortem findings. 

In recent years the market demand for 
90-pound finished lambs has served to 
force the rate of gain and shorten the total 
feeding period. Forcing concentrate feeds 
especially corn, barley, or peas, may result 
in losses ranging from two to 10 percent. 
Lambing down corn or pea fields is very 
likely to produce apoplexy losses. END 
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“We saw a herd of twenty steers” 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: I suppose you lose a 


steer every now and then, don't you? 


FARMER: | try not to, but you have to expect some 
losses. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: If you were to lose one 


extra steer every year it wouldn't ruin you, would it? 


FARMER: I wouldn't like it, but I guess I could stand 
it all right. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Well, suppose you did 
lose an extra steer every year; and, then, twenty years 
from now, you and I are sitting on the porch steps just 
the way we are now. We look down the road ve ot 
is a herd of twenty fattened steers, all ready for market. 
They come down the road and turn into the yard here 
—every one of those extra steers you had lost in the 
twenty years. It would be pretty nice, wouldn't it? 


FARMER: I guess so. 
NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Now, keep those steers 


in mind and let’s suppose a different situation. Some- 
thing “‘happens to you’’ during these twenty years... 
like getting to the hospital too late after an attack of 
appendicitis. Your wife has all the worry of trying to 
run the farm alone, because your boy isn't grown up 


yet and able to do a man’s work. She also has the 
problem of raising all the money that would be needed 
to pay your debts and the extra expense of hired help... 


Then . . . down the road comes this herd of twenty 
steers—more than you had lost—and they turn into 
your farm here. It is your answer to your family’s 
problem, because you had arranged it that way. 


FARMER: How? 
NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: You may think this 


story about a herd of twenty steers coming down the 
road is just a day-dream. But did you ever stop to 
think that if those steers had been changed into dol- 
lars, a 20-Year Endowment Policy could work out 
something like that? Not exactly, of course, but let 
me show you how. 





— 
Zz The next time you see a New York Life agent, talk with him. 

He represents a company which is nearly one hundred years 
old. His company has always been mutual, with no stock- 
holders, and pays dividends to policyholders only. It has 
over one billion dollars invested in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds and is one of the strongest legal reserve 
companies in the world. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 





COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Safety is always the first consideration 
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.. Nothing else is so important 











VERY FIRE 
SABOTAGE 
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@.. of the outstanding attributes of free enterprise is 
organized fire prevention, led for the last three-quarters of a century 
by the capital stock fire insurance companies. 


This leadership has been effective because, in the American way 
of life, it has had the cooperation of government and people. Many 


lives and properties have been saved. The fire-awareness of every in- 
dustry and of every community is today resulting in a 40% reduction 
in the rate of destruction by fire compared with that in World War I. 


But steady progress is not enough —today. War calls for extra 
effort, extra speed. Fire Prevention engineering services early enlisted 
. . . to help cut fire and accident losses in war plants, cantonments, 
munition depots, docks and military hospitals. Expert advice is being 
utilized constantly to avoid fire’s disruption of vital production and 


transportation ... and to prevent destruction of grain, cotton and 
other vital supplies. 


Today, even the most innocent kind of thoughtlessness that results 


in the burning of property is aid to the enemy. 


Most fires are preventable . . . Vigilance in eliminating the causes 
of destructive fires will help your Country. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK - OCT. 4-10 





THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John St., New York « Est. 1866 


Nation-wide organization of the capital stock fire insurance companies 
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[ Continued from page | 


stanchions. But their smart dairy inspector 
advised them to put a combination of milk- 
ing parlor and milk- and washrooms under 
the one roof. That meant concrete flooring 
so while they were about it they ran con- 
crete on a gravel float over the whole floor 
area. The old wooden flooring that cai 
up helped with the bin and feed-room 
construction. 

On the tool-shed floor to the north 
(capable of accommodating all the smaller 
machinery for warm winter repair) the: 
put the hammer mill in position so that it 
might be powered from a tractor just out- 
side the west shed door. That blew ground 
feed right into the new bin partitioned of 
from an old horse stall. The central bin 
houses the oats which make up a good part 
of the ration, and the smaller eight-by- 
eight space carries the concentrate mix 

Four cows are brought in at a time fro: 
a holding lot, cleaned up, and milked 
then released into the loafing space. Thus 
confusion among milked and unmilked 
cows is avoided. 


Tue washroom itself gives you a hint of 


what can be done if you haven’t too much 
money but do have a big idea. The wash 
vat or series of tubs runs nine feet. They 
removed the top from an old gasoline 
range, removed the legs, and put wooden 
runners on it so that it will slide in and out 
from its storage space under the vat. It’s 
great for heating water. 

Another winning idea, in the Edging- 
tons’ own words: ““The partition walls are 
raised six inches from the floor so that the 
whole floor may be scrubbed out as a unit 
The sloped drain leads to the gutter in the 
barn and is piped from there 150 feet to a 
dry well on a hillside draining away from 
the barn.” Drains and waterpipes were 
taken from a pile which the local gas com- 
pany gave the Edgingtons for hauling it 
away. “And when we decided to put in an 
electric water system, we traded an unused 
windmill tower which cost us $12.50 for 
200 feet of half-inch pipe. 

*‘We are selling Grade-A milk now on 
our route wholesale and retail and think 
money spent in remodeling was a good in- 
vestment.” The judges thought so, too, 
hope they have dozens more entrants like 
the Edgingtons in the 1942 building 
efficiency contest. END 











“Are you interested in Civilian Defense?” 
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“And then finally he was asked 
to bring work home with him!" 





Soybeans 
[ Continued from page 15 | 


and experience have pulled many a soy- 
bean crop out of the fire, comments Lee 
Ford of International Harvester. 

Soybean pods are sensitive to moisture 
in any form. A heavy frost will often help 
you by killing the weeds and green leaves, 
point out John Deere service engineers. 
But frost also toughens the pods in the 
morning and you will have to speed up the 
cylinder to pop them open. As the sun 
climbs, the pods dry out and get brittle. 
[hat’s your cue to get out your speed indi- 
cator and slow up the cylinder. 

Failure to allow for this, Strayer ob- 
serves, costs many combine operators one- 
fourth to one-half of the crop, either left in 
the pod or cracked beyond any hope of 
germination as seed beans. Here’s a happy 
arrangement for many growers: Run your 
corn picker in the morning when the 
husks are tough, your combine in the 
afternoon when the bean pods are brittle. 


War to do with soybean straw? When 
you see the coarse stalks punch holes in 
your binder canvas, you wonder how di- 
gestible they would be in a cow’s stomach. 
E. W. Hamilton of Allis-Chalmers has 
the forage harvester sized up as the coming 
machine for chopping up soybean straw 
from the windrow. Blow it into the hay- 
mow for feed or plow it under, he suggests. 

[oo many tractor drivers are breaking 
the soybean speed limit, Strayer thinks. 
Five miles an hour will overload the straw- 
racks in a healthy stand of beans. 

Normally, a high percentage of soy- 
beans are “‘processed” at home by live- 
stock. Iowa State College dairy cows did 
so well on whole beans that doubt was 
expressed as to whether extracting the 
oil would pay for trucking to the mill and 
back again. Present soybean prices re- 
move the doubt. Uncle Sam is bidding 
$1.60 minimum for green and yellow soy- 
beans with high oil content. 

When you consider that processing re- 
moves only the fat, which is objectionable 
anyway as a potential cause of soft pork 
or inferior beef, the future looks bright in- 
deed for oil extraction. If soybean meal is 
brought back and fed on the farm, the 
lertility balance is not upset as it might be 
if the carbohydrates or protein were re- 
moved. 

Your soybeans may touch off a ton of 
nitroglycerin in Berlin or Tokyo. Never 
oil or adjust your machine while it is in motion 
and you should live to see the day! END 





HERE are two ways you can 
look at what is taking place in 
busy,wartime Americanindustry. 


You can consider, first, what is be- 
ing done to provide the weapons 
our army must have for victory. 


Or you can look at what is hap- 
pening that can serve to make 
life richer and finer once peace 
is won. 


On the first score, items like 
these could be multiplied many 
times over: 


%® The rate of production on Buick-built 
airplane engines has for some months been 
more than a year ahead of original sched- 
ules. 


* One of Buick’s newest and most 
important contributions is the pro- 
duction of large shell casings by a 
method which permits the use of steel 
instead of precious copper and brass. 

















* In Buick’s part in the tank program— 
building essential drive elements— Buick is 
more than meeting requirements of volume 
while providing precision that is a great fac- 
tor in our tanks’ dependable performance. 


* Anti-dive-bomber shells are being 
produced by Buick in quantities. 


% Quality-wise, Buick-built gun-mount 
parts might pass for handmade laboratory 
products, if steady and voluminous output 
did not prove them the fruit of established 
mass production. 


America is getting its needed 
war goods—and while getting 
them, is acquiring other precious 
assets for the days to come — for 
example: 










BUICK » 
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Items on the ASSET side 
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Such examples we can report 
from our own experience alone. 


We have every reason to believe 
that other businesses can cite 
similar accomplishments. 


The nation is scoring success in 
the volume production of wares 
needed for victory and at the 
same time marking up home-front 
triumphs that will remain with us 
to enrich the peace. 


Such things are double items on the 
asset side — assets now, when all 
that matters is supplying 
our fighting forces what 
they need to win —assets 
in days to come, when we 
will have a better world 
to build. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


can sometimes be very strong, but it 
may be full of flaws when you are try- 
ing to choose a motor oil for your 
automobile. 


Now, more than ever, you want a 
quality oil to “Care for your car... for 
your country.” And that is why you will 
be glad to know that there is an easy 
way to spot the genuine article. 


Read these facts: Phillips offers a 
number of oils to fit varying needs, 
preferences, and pocketbooks. But if 
you want our best oil, you need have no 
hesitation or doubt, because Phillips 
speaks out plainly. Tells you frankly 
that Phillips 66 Motor Oil is our finest 
quality . . . the highest grade and great- 
est value...among all the oils we offer to 
city and farm car-owners like yourself. 


Remember this helpful tip when you 
are replacing summer-thinned lubri- 
cant, or making your regular 1,000- 
mile change. And don’t forget that 
there are Phillips quality oils and lu- 
bricants for every farm use. They may 
save you breakdowns and costly repairs. 
Find out all the facts from your Phillips 
salesman. 





Ask your Phillips salesman about 
the wonderful new, Triple- Action 


Phillips 66 Livestock Spray 














For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 


IT'S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 
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Soybean Feeding 


[ Continued from page 2 


vised fall and winter rations for yearling 
heifers and cows offered by the Purdue 
University dairy department. When fed 
with legume hay, it consists of the follow- 
ing: ground corn, 400 pounds; ground oat; 
or bran, 200; soybean oil meal, 100; salt, 

bonemeal, 15. If your hay is mixed, th 

suggest leaving corn and oats the same bi 

doubling the soybean oil meal and upping 
the salt and bonemeal content one pound 
each. When timothy hay, fodder, stover, o: 
straw is being used, feed ground corn, 100 
pounds; ground oats or bran, 100; soybean 
oil meal, 100; salt, 3; and bonemeal, 6. 


Tue Indiana specialists regard soybean 
oil meal as an excellent protein supple- 
ment for dairy calves, heifers, and cows 
because of the good quality of protein and 
high digestibility of the feed. They have 
found that the oil meal does not affect 
hardness of butter. 

Iowa State College swine men have 
been revamping their dry-lot and winter- 
feeding supplements. For nursing sows or 
for pigs up to 75 pounds they recommend 
the following: 40 pounds tankage; 30 soy- 
bean oil meal; 25 ground alfalfa; and 5 
mineral (50 pounds crushed limestone, 28 
steamed bonemeal, 20 salt, 2 iron oxide, 
1/10 manganese sulphate, and 14 ounce 
potassium oxide). 

Pigs weighing 75 to 150 pounds will get 
this: 30 pounds tankage, 45 soybean oil 
meal, 20 ground alfalfa, and 5 mineral 
mixture. The soybean oil meal is jumped 
to 70 pounds in the ration intended for 
hogs from 150 pounds to market weight. 
Furthermore, tankage is cut to 10 pounds, 
alfalfa to 15 pounds, and mineral mix left 
the same as for lighter pigs. 

For a hand-fed pregnant sow, use 14 
pound dailv of a combination made from 
90 pounds soybean oil meal and 10 pounds 
mineral mixture, or give the sow 4 pound 
soybean oil meal plus minerals and alfalfa 
hay self-fed. Pregnant sows when self-fed 
will do well on either of two mixtures as 
follows: 600 pounds ground alfalfa or oats 
plus 100 soybean oil meal—or 300 pounds 
ground alfalfa, 300 ground oats, and 100 
soybean oil meal, with minerals self-fed. 

Many share the opinion held at the 
University of Illinois that soybean oil meal, 
unlike raw soybeans, does not produce a 
soft, undesirable condition in the bacon 
cuts and lard. 


From Purdue comes a laying ration 
which has been tried for the past year. It 
looks like a dead ringer for those wishing 
to use large amounts of soybean oil meal 
and eliminate milk and meat scraps, but 
chickens receiving this ration must have 
access to edible pasturage if satisfactory 
hatchability is desired. 

The mash contains 19 pounds ground 
yellow corn, 20 soybean oil meal, 5 alfalfa 
leaf meal, 44% bonemeal, 1 ground lime- 
stone (95 percent calcium carbonate mini- 
mum), and '% mineral mixture, made 
from 914 pounds ordinary salt and 4 
pound manganese sulphate. Whole yellow 
corn, 10 to 12 pounds per 100 birds daily, 
goes with this mash. 

A mash like the one above has given fine 
egg production with confined birds when 
the alfalfa leaf meal content was boosted to 
8 pounds, corn reduced accordingly, and 
when fish oil supplying 85 D-units and 
possibly 700 A-units was included at the 
rate of 1 pound to 50 of mash. However, 
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hatchability was not at all satisfactory. 

[The Purdue poultry men warn against 
indiscriminate substitution of soybean oil 
meal for meat scraps, since the meal is 
quite low in certain needed minerals found 
in meat scraps. Furthermore, meat scraps 
contain more liberal amounts of the vita- 
mins in the B-complex group, in which 
sovbean oil meal is deficient. 

[he University of Illinois poultry de- 
partment recently conducted tests to de- 
termine whether hatchability would be 
aflected adversely when using large quan- 
tities of soybean oil meal. Results indi- 
cated that even 25 percent soybean oil 
meal in mash does not limit hatchability. 

From a commercial source comes this 
formula for fattening 900-pound yearling 
cattle: corn or sorghum silage, 15 pounds; 
alfalfa or other legume hay, 3; corn or 
eround grain, 13; soybean oil meal, 1. 
For wintering beef calves this processor 
suggests 25 to 35 pounds corn or sorghum 
silage, 1 pound soybean oil meal, and 1/10 
pound of ground limestone. 


Beer breeding cows weighing 1,000 
pounds or over will get along fine thru the 
winter on a formula of 16 to 20 pounds 
prairie or other grass hay, 4% puund soy- 
bean oil meal, and 1/10 pound of ground 
limestone or mineral supplement. 

Several suggestions involving soybean 
oil meal for sheep are made by a soybean 
processor. Five percent soybean oil meal 
serves as a balancer for lambs in the feed 
lot when the rest of the ration consists of 30 
percent coarsely cracked yellow corn (No. 
1 or 2 grade); 30 percent feeding grade 
wheat, barley, or oats; 35 percent alfalfa 
molasses meal (80 percent alfalfa meal 
and 20 percent molasses); and prairie hay. 

[wo weeks prior to lambing, a ewe can 
e flushed advantageously by feeding grain 
and 1g to 44 pound of soybean oil meal 
daily. Bucks can be tuned up for breeding 
season by this method, which should be 
continued thruout the period. Four to six 
weeks before lambing time, it is well to 
start giving the ewes 14 pound daily of soy- 
bean oil meal along with the grain. Dis- 
continue at lambing time but resume the 
day after. 

[he combines are about ready to start 
harvesting this year’s crop of beans; the 
crushing plants are opening their hungry 
jaws. In soybean and other oil meals we'll 
have protein in abundance. END 


I 








“This one is very well mannered— 
he apologizes every time he swears!” 


TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPINg 





i 


| 


> 4 All out for Victory! Waste nothing—take 
care of everything you own! Watch your piston 
rings. At the first sign of oil-pumping, consult your 
motor service man. He will show you how to 
save oil—check dangerous cylinder wear—and 
improve gasoline mileage. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Lid., Toronte 


HASTINGS 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
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GENTLE ON CYLINDER Waiys 



























































































“OF COURSE, YOU CAN 


Prorecr Your FARM 
INVESTMENT: 





buildings in good repair and up-to-date. 
without ‘red tape’’! 


to improve your home. 


availability can be the means of saving 
money and speeding completion of the 
you wish to do! 


for your money—nothing that will give 


pletely. It’s free! Send the coupon now. 


x * * A few of the things you can do x x 






There’s No Need To Let Your Farm “Run Down” 


| 8 enon SAM doesn’t want you to let your 
farm buildings deteriorate. Your gov- 
ernment knows that proper protection of 
food-producing live stock is essential to the 
war effort—that “FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR.” 
It wants you to keep your home in good shape 
too. So it has made provision for keeping your 


And 


There is no limit on expenditures for main- 
tenance or repairs. You can spend up to $1000 
for new construction or improvement of farm 
buildings outside of your home. And present 
regulations permit you to spend up to $500 


If you have any doubts about interpreting 
these wartime rulings, see your Celotex 
dealer. He can explain them to you. Even 
more, his knowledge of materials and their 


you 
job 


Now is the time to have remodeling or re- 
pair work done—while materials and labor 
are available. There is no better investment 


you 


more lasting satisfaction and comfort. Our 
mew, special booklet “A Wartime Guide to 
Better Homes” can prove extremely helpful 
in your planning. It shows how you can pro- 
tect your investment in your farm and home— 
answers scores of questions simply and com- 


* 





REPLACE OR REPAIR YOUR INSULATE YOUR HOME. NEW ATTIC BEDROOM. 


You 
ROOF. This comes under the Make fuel savings that are im- can easily convert waste attic 
heading of necessary mainte- portant to you and the war effort space into a comfortable, livable 
nance...AskyourCelotexdealer ... Add to comfort winter and room by using White Rock Gyp- 
about doing the job with Celotex summer... This improvement sum Wallboard. Makes sturdy 


Triple-Sealed Roofing Shingles. can be made well within $500 fireproof walls at low cost—ma 


Get the extra protection and the allowance ... Ask your dealer be painted or wallpapered. 


As. 


colorful beauty that these out- about Celotex Rock Wool Batts yo ur Celotex dealer ahout it . 


standing roofing products will . Get the permanent, fireproof 


his improvement can easily be 


bring to your home. efficiency ofthis superior product. made withinyour $500allowance. 


“WARTIME GUIDE TO BETTER HOMES”... FREE! 


What Repairs or Improvements Will the Government Permit You to 
Make in Your Farm Buildings? ... Your Home? ... What Constitutes 
a Repair?... An Improvement?... This Book Gives the Answers! 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Remodeling © Farm Buildings 0 





INSULATING SHEATHING + LATH » INTERIOR FINISHES + ASPHALT 
SHINGLES + SIDING + ROLL ROOFING + HARD BOARDS 
ROCK WOOL BATTS + BLANKETS + GYPSUM 
PLASTERS + LATH and WALL BOARD a 


| 
| meacopy of your new bookl et, 
| Guide to Better Homes.” 
I am interested in: 
| New Roof 0 Insulation 0 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Colonial Clock 


[ Continued from page 34 


large enough to permit winding and set. 
ting the clock; then cut block B (or bas 
and nail it to back. Now it’s a simple mar. 
ter to build the sides of the clock around 
the back. The base will hold the side 
solidly while you fit them. 

Next, having removed any bells, legs, ; 
other projections from the clock, you block 
it into the case as shown in sketch. 

Now comes the wooden face of plywoo 
(C) which fits around the clock’s face an 
extends to the base. Trace around the face 
of your clock to get the hole exact and 
have as snug a fit as possible. The upper 
three-quarters of the board should be ver 
carefully smoothed with sandpaper. 0; 
course you will have to block the clock 
into the framework, as we mentioned be. 
fore, in such a way that the clock will com: 
thru the hole properly. These blocks wi! 
come in handy to nail the molding to 

In fastening this face into the frame, nai! 
so that the nail holes will be covered. 

Now, the moldings (E). In fitting you 
joints just remember to cut them 1/16 
long and to fit them tightly by trimming 
them with a wood rasp or sandpaper block 
Very small finishing nails should be used 
sparingly and, of course, countersunk and 
filled with water putty. 

The little posts (F) can be easily whitt 


from a square piece of 34” x 34” and 
smoothed out with a wood > on} sand- 
aper. 


The little doorknob (G) is easiest of all 
Tighten a clothespin into a vise, round end 
up, smooth the knob off a little rounder 
with sandpaper, and then saw off the head 
about 44” from top. Attach by boring hok 
for «ail finishing nail or screw, and coun 
tersinking nail a little in hole. Fill let 
with water putty. 


Here's the part that decides the whole 
character of your clock: If you are a sea 
lover and have some prinis or models 
about, you can find a small colored re- 
production at some old bookshop and in- 
sert it in the bottom panel; or most fitting 
in any Colonial home would be a pictur 
of Mount Vernon, a fox-hunting scene, a 
Revolutionary battle scene, the signing 
of a treaty, or a sea battle—any of thes 
offer possibilities for tying in with the deco- 
rative scheme of your room. The one | 
have shown I think is the most beautiful 
and simple of all. This goes with any co! 

scheme. The background is dark blue or 
black velvet, glued on the bottom of ply- 
wood panel face (C). The little wreath 
design can be cut out of the tin used in 
making some cans today—all baby food 
cans have this gold-colored finish. It can 
be easily cut with an old pair of scissors 
Glue or tack it carefully on, having first 


punched small holes for the nails while the 
tin is on something solid. Now paint the 
top panel inside the moldings the same 


color as clock’s face. 


You can stain the clock maple, walnut, 


or mahogany, or paint it dark brown, ac- 


cording to the wood you are using. but 
be sure to rub your finish down to a solt 
glow instead of a high gloss by using 
pumice stone and oil lightly. 

With a little ingenuity and care you can 
make this little Colonial clock for under 
75 cents (if you already have the clock 
and it will surprise you when you proudly 
set your little masterpiece in its place of 
honor.—Dick Ramsell 
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Service With a Cackle 


[ Continued from page 14] 


cet along without heat they are moved to 
other range houses. 

At four weeks of age the cockerels and 
pullets are separated, the cockerels going 
to the fattening pen, where they are pushed 
for the early urban broiler market. This 
method of handling has shown a profit, 
even with Leghorn cockerels. 


Tue pullets are given the range of clean 
bluegrass pasture. In the fall they go into 
laving houses that have been thoroly 
cleaned and renovated. Pullets are never 
allowed to mingle with the old stock. 

Detailed records are kept on the flock in 
co-operation with the state extension serv- 
ice. In the 1941 summary may be found 
these pertinent facts: average size of flock, 
)52; average eggs per hen, 175; flock in- 
vestment, $1,662.61; investment per hen, 
$1.74; gross flock income, $4,132.68; gross 
income per hen, $4.34; actual flock ex- 
pense, $1,348.94; expense per hen, $1.42; 
feed cost per hen, $1.35; pounds of feed per 
hen, 83; pounds of feed to produce one 
dozen eggs, 5.7; average price received per 
dozen for eggs, 27 cents; labor income per 
hen, $2.75; labor income per hour of work, 
$2.64. 

The report shows that last year Mrs. 
Holliday raised and sold 2,057 birds and 
received gross receipts of $1,391.26, or a 
net profit of $754. The average cost per 
chick was 25.7 cents each, of which 18 
cents went for feed, six cents for the chick, 
ne-half cent for fuel oil, and two-tenths of 
a cent for depreciation on equipment. 


Tur poultry business is one of the three 
major projects of the farm. Besides the 
poultry, there is a fine herd of Holsteins 
and the 120 acres of farm land. Both Mr. 
Holliday and the hired hand help with the 
chickens, but the job is primarily that of 
Mrs. Holliday. 

“Of course I’m busy,” she says. ““We 
would like to have more help, but until 
we win the war we’re all going to be work- 
ing a lot harder. You know, most of us 
are capable of.doing more work than we 
have been accustomed to.” END 

















“You'll have to move, boys. There's a bomb- 
er factory coming thru here in a minute!” 





DONT WASTE 
BATTERY LIFE! 


See Your Debeo Ballery Dealer For 


CARE AND CONSERVATION 
Service 


CHECK WITH HYDROMETER - - - ADD WATER 
CLEAN TERMINALS - - - CHECK GENERATOR 
CHARGING RATE --- CHECK FOR WORN OR 


DAMAGED CABLES - - - RECHARGE BATTERY 


and when you MUST replace— 
T 


replace with a 


DELCO BATTERY 


Delco batteries are available for every make and 
model automobile, as well as for trucks, buses, trac- 
tors and commercial vehicles. They are sold by 34,000 
dealers under the direction of United Motors Service. 


PRODUCT OF Delco-Remy 


DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES MANY VITAL PRODUCTS 
FOR AMERICA’S LAND, SEA AND AIR FORCES 
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SHELL 









Today, as always, Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides are as easy on the 
feet as moccasins—even brand new! 
They stay that way, too. Dry soft 
and flexible, even after soaking. 

And wear! You get month-after- 
month, mile-after-mile, of the tough- 
est, money-saving wear you ever 
saw — because Shell Horsehide is 
just naturally the toughest kind of 
shoe leather! Scuffing, scraping, per- 
spiration and barnyard acids have 



























dealers display it on their 
doors or show windows. 





SHELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 
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HORSEHIDES 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. + 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


Look for this sign. Wolverine 


NO CEILING 
ON COMFORT 


IN SUPER- TOUGH 


WOLVERINE 











SEE THAT SHELL! 


Shell horsehide, found only in the hide 
over horses’ hips, is the only leather on 
earth with three distinct layers growing 
together as one. The center layer is ex- 
tremely close grained and tough—a 
substance much like your finger nail. It 
is this layer that makes Shell horsehide 
so amazingly resistant to wear. Wolver- 
ine’s secret triple-tanning process 
makes it soft as kid for uppers and flexi- 
ble as bamboo for soles without losing 
one iota of its natural wearing qualities. 


surprisingly little effect on it. It’s 
really TOUGH! 
Nature makes Wolverine’s wear- 


defying toughness. But that amazing 
foot-saving softness and flexibility 
is due to the secret triple-tanning 
process known only to Wolverine 
tanners. The only way to get all 
of its benefits, is to get genuine 
WOLVERINE Shell Horsehides. 
There is a dealer near you. If you 
don’t know his name, write: 


Dept. R-1042, Rockford, Mich. 


Be Sure You Get 
the Genuine 


Genuine Wolverine Shell Horse- 
hides have the name “WOLVER- 
INE”’ stamped on the anklet and 
branded in the sole. Look for these 
identifying marks to be sure you 
are getting all of the exclusive 
Wolverine benefits. 


IN 
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Livestock Legions 


[ Continued from page 17 


ments commonly range from $100 to $200 
for each offense. 

Simple cleanliness combined with care 
to exclude infection is the best and cheapes 
insurance from a health standpoint for liv. 
stock on the farm. If “dead 
loaded with the carcasses of cholera hogs 
or other animals pass the farm, try to lear: 
by telephone, not by personal visit, wher 
they came from. When infectious diseases 
are in the neighborhood, obtain veterinar 
advice. Veterinary opinion that animals 
to be shipped are still healthy is protectio: 
against possible legal action should a ship- 
ment develop disease in transit. 

Animals to be shipped should be in sound 
health and started on their way when ther 

re prospects of good weather. 


Wagons 


UST before animals are loaded it is well 
to give them a light, non-laxative feed 
Good-quality hay is preferred for cattk 
Other animals may have what they ar 
accustomed to but in reduced quantit 

Trucks used for livestock should have 
bodies that are smooth inside, with all up- 
rights and outside. Suct 
construction helps prevent bruises an 
other injuries. It is best to load only on 
kind of livestock in a truck, but, if mixed 
shipments are necessary, keep them apar 
by strong partitions. 

About an inch of sand or fine gravel i: 
the bottom of the truck helps to provid 
good footing. In cold weather add a layer 
of straw. 

Avoidance of quick starts and stops and 
turning corners slowly are signs of a care- 
ful and experienced livestock truck driver 
Frequent inspection of the load on the road 
is a practice recommended by the National 
Livestock Loss Prevention Board. Inspec- 
tion should include examination for possi- 
ble “downers” or jamming and also ob- 
servation of partitions to be sure they are 
securely held. Lifting sheep by their fleeces 
results in bruises that may cause up to a 25 
percent discount in carcass value. 

When animals of different ownership 
are in a shipment, there must be positive 
means of identification. 

Next year, as now, the three vital points 
in a victory livestock program promise to 
be: production, transportation, and dis- 
ease control. All are essential, but the last 
is most difficult and elusive. Watch it 
especially! END 
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“Could you suggest something to put here 
under ‘personal description of applicant’?” 
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Swine Brucellosis 


[ Continued from page 24 | 


gradual enlargement of the right sex gland. 
He was castrated, and a laboratory ex- 
amination of the pus yielded a pure culture 
or growth of Brucella suis. 

Blood tests revealed that the old herd 
boar and many of the sows were infected. 
A long series of blood tests, establishment 
of positive and negative separate groups, 
vaccination with special bacterins, and 
other measures finally salvaged the herd. 

Don’t get the idea, tho, that all abortions, 
stillborn pigs, low fertility, and kindred 
troubles in sows are due to Brucella suis. 
A majority of this grief is germ-borne, but 
it can also happen from Vitamin-A- or 
calcium-phosphorus-deficient rations, from 
infection with the parasites called Trich- 
omonads, from strep-type germs, iodine de- 
ficiency, and other causes. 

Will Bang’s disease among my cows in- 
fect the sows on my place? The general 
answer to this common inquiry is “No.” 

However, much research has shown that, 
under certain conditions, the swine strain 
of Brucella germ will infect cattle. 


A FEW simple precautions should avoid 
most cases of undulant fever among farm- 
ers and their families. First, be sure that 
your raw milk supply is from cows nega- 
tive to a blood test. If you help sows at 
pigging time, better wear rubber gloves or 
thoroly scrub your hands and arms with 
soap and water containing some reliable 
antiseptic like Lysol, creoline, or Cresol. 
When handling raw pork during the 
butchering season, insist that all members 
of the family who work with the fresh meat 
do a good job of scrubbing their hands in 
disinfectant solution when the chore is 
finished. 

Here are some suggestions that should 
prove helpful in avoiding Brucellosis 
losses: 

Talk the whole problem over with your 
local veterinarian well in advance of the 
breeding season. 

Be sure that all new breeding stock is 
well isolated from the home herd for at 
least 30 days after arrival. 

Before disposing of old sows, have the 
veterinarian help sort the herd with a 
blood test. 

Avoid untested boars of unknown origin 
sold at public or community sales. 

Make sure that all bred sows receive 
a balanced ration thru the pig-carrying 
period and that Vitamin A is available 


from a supply of alfalfa hay or alfalfa leaf 


meal, 

Isolate all infertile or aborting sows from 
the herd, and thoroly disinfect pens where 
sows have aborted. Dispose of aborted pigs 
by burial or burning. 

Never let a lame boar, or one showing 
an enlarged sex gland, breed sows. 

Raise young boars and gilts entirely 
separate from adult animals after weaning, 
and have them blood-tested before breed- 
ing age. 

Let veterinary advice and blood tests 
stop all guesswork about the cause of any 
external discharges or aborted pigs. 

Here again is one of those livestock dis- 
ease problems that can be checked, if not 
actually eradicated, if farmers, veterinari- 
ans, and livestock sanitary officials will 
truly co-operate and help one another. 
Millions of pounds’ more pork for our 
Allies, less racking human fever, and more 
profits on the right side of the ledger will 
be the worth-while rewards. END 
























































































































This is the farmer 
who must raise the 
crops— 














This is the marine 


who must eat to 


fight— 


This is the Sinclair 
man who can help the 
farmer. How? By 
supplying Sinclair 
fuels and lubricants 
to keep farm machin- 
ery running without 
breakdowns. 


WITH BIGGER CROPS to be raised—with farm 
labor scarce—with new machinery hard to 


get—now, more than ever, you need depend- 


able Sinclair products. 


Just phone or 


write your local Sinclair agent. His 
trucks deliver direct to farms. 


CARE FOR YOUR CAR — FOR YOUR COUNTRY 
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“\gou KNOW, anti-aircraft gunnery and 

duck shooting have an awful lot in 
common. I found that out the first day of 
anti-aircraft firing practice—I realized then 
it was a lot like my first duck hunt. 
I was just a kid then, so I was pretty ex- 
cited when Dad let me go with him. We 
got out to the blind just before dawn. 
It was windy and overcast, with a bite in 
the air. Mallards were flying high over- 
head in close formation. 


“FIRST THING | KNOW, a big greenhead 
hovers over the decoys, swings around 
into the wind, and comes in with a rush. 
I'm so excited I let him have jt about 
forty yards away. He crumples up and 
plumps in the drink. It seemed so easy— 
I figured I'd have my limit in no time at all. 


“| KEPT POPPIN’ AWAY, without so much 
as gettin’ another feather. Long about 
10 o'clock, Dad got his fifth clean hit, and 
said, sorta quiet-like, ‘Son, don’t shoot 
where they are; shoot where they're goin’ 
to be.’ ... That holds good for the ‘game’ 
we're tryin’ to bring down right now, just 
as it did for ducks. Won't I be happy, 
though, to get back to that old duck marsh 
again, and see those mallards flare up in 
a cold sunrise... That’s my idea of living.” 


“That old greenhead 
never guessed he'd be helping 
the U.S. Army some day !”’ 


HUNTING HAS CONTRIBUTED greatly to 
the war effort. It has helped train soldiers 
for their specialized tasks; it has given 
America a reserve force of ten million 
shooters who know the fundamentals of 
gun-handling. For the fifth time in its 126 
years’ history, Remington has turned from 
its peacetime pursuits to help supply the 
country’s needs, 


HERE’S ONE WAY YOU CAN HELP: Take 
good care of your guns and ammunition. 
Keep your guns clean and in good 
mechanical shape. Wipe them off occa- 
sionally with an oily, rag to prevent rust- 
ing. A gun properly cared for will Jast in- 
definitely. Remove unused shells from the 
pockets of a wet hunting coat and from 
your car. Store them in a cool, dry closet, 
locker or cabinet—not in a hot attic or 
damp cellar. Remember, ammunition prop- 
erly stored stays good for years. 

GET THIS PICTURE FOR YOUR 
DEN. If you'dliketo havea free 
full-color enlargement of the 
painting above, suitable for 
framing, write to Dept. 18, 
Remington Arms Company, 
Inc.,Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A Colonial Cottage 
That Need Built 


Continued from page 40) 
pag 


ripped out, the roof stripped off, and 
rafters that were to raise it and change jt; 
shape were put in place. The old cella; 
walls should have had some work done 
on them, and a new cement floor should 
have been poured, but there was neither 
time nor money for anything not absolutel; 
essential. We had $500 to spend and it mus 
see us into the house, I'll say here that it 
did—just. 

Our carpenter worked for us three weeks 
for $3.50 a day, helped about half the time 


by a young neighbor, unskilled and out of 


a job, willing to work for $1.50 a day. By 
the time our money gave out and we had 
to let him go, the roof was on, the windows 
in, the partition studdings up, and the 
doors hung. We reckoned that we saved 
$40 on doors alone by shopping around 
and getting them secondhand—good, 
sturdy, six-paneled, old-fashioned ones. 


T THIS point I have a suggestion to offer 
anyone following in our somewhat errati 
footsteps—something which has proved 
invaluable to us. If you are building a tiny 
house, where every inch counts and big 
furniture crowded into small space looks 
crowded and out of proportion, measure 
your furniture first if possible, and plan 
doors and windows to give the required 
wall space. Even if buying new pieces you 
could do this by getting measurements 
from the store. In our case, we had the 
furniture before the house—we’d 
given old things no longer in use by the 
family. 

Now the siding was on the outside walls, 
but the roof still had to be shingled and 
the inside finished. The essentials had been 
bought—wall- and ceiling-board at a cost 
of $63.24, shingles for roof and back wall, 
$40. The clapboard siding was made from 
our own boards for $4. 

At this stage we notified our friends that 
if they wished to call they’d better bring 
hammers, and several took us at our word. 
When Edward and Father started shin- 
gling the roof, an old friend, then teaching 
near by, put in an appearance all equipped 
for work. He swung a mean hammer, and 
with three on the job, even tho all were 
amateurs, the shingles went on fast. 


been 


Tue next step was to paint before the 
weather got too cold. Edward started it, 
up in the peak next to the roof, but except 
for that very tiptop I did it all, with Mother 
painting the windows and drawing the 
sash. Scarcely was this completed when it 
suddenly grew too cold to live in the cabin. 
The chimney had been built ($40), and the 
men had set up an old parlor stove, un- 
earthed out in the barn; so we moved in, 
putting up two cots in the loft. We could 
sleep there out of the debris, coming down 
the ladder each morning tc take up the 
task where we had left off and to eat a meal 
cooked under difficulties on the stove. We 
sat on nail kegs and ate from a stack ol 
wallboard. 

It sounds hectic, but we had fun, really. 
It was a grand feeling to see our house take 
shape under our own unskilled hands and 
to know that it was all paid for, that every 
stick was our very own! We have an int- 
mate acquaintance with every plank anc 
nail. How little many people realize the 
number of hammer strokes that go into 
even the tiniest house! 

Doubtless an orthodox architect would 
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have lifted an eyebrow, but we think we 
have done wonders. We acknowledge there 
isn’t enough closet space, but one hen 
house Offers little leeway, and the attic 
takes care of extras for the present. We are 
quite proud of the way we planned our 
one big closet to be available thru a door 
into the living-room for outside wraps and 
by a door into the bedroom for suits and 
dresses. The kitchen, opening off the other 
end of the living-room on the same wall, is 
conveniently arranged for serving meals at 
the drop table in the living-room—only 
afew steps away. We emphasized plenty of 
light and air in our arrangement, with 
electric outlets and enough wall space in 
the kitchen for cabinets and big pieces, and 
windows placed accordingly. 

The family skeleton is concealed in the 
bathroom in the form of a chemical toilet. 
When priorities permit we shall have an 
electric pump and real bathroom fixtures, 
with H and C in the sink. We’re looking 
forward to the vastly improved materials 
ind hardware after the war! END 





BLACKOUT 


By BOB G BERT 

























































































How many machine guns are 
rusting away behind your barn? 





F YOU’VE been asking that 
familiar question, “What can I 
do NOW to help win the war?”— 
here’s an answer that we hope will 
stir you to quick action. You and 
every other farmer can bring Vic- 
tory closer by turning in your scrap 
metal at once! 

Why is scrap important 

to winning the war? 

It takes more steel than you can 
imagine to build the 60,000 planes, 
45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft 
guns and 8,000,000 tons of ships 
America is scheduled to turn out 
this year. Half of the raw material 
for making steel comes from the 
junk yards and scrap piles of the 
country. That’s why scrap is so 
important. 


How does scrap speed steel-making? 

Steel gets to work on the battle- 
front faster when it’s made with 
scrap. Most steel and iron scrap has 
already been refined. By remelting 
it to make new steel, less iron ore 
needs to be converted into pig iron 


San Francisco - 
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Get in the scrap to get out the guns! 





per ton of steel produced. Therefore 
more tons of high-quality steel can 
be turned out for war when plenty 
of scrap is available. 


Who has scrap? And what is it? 

Almost everyone has some steel 
or iron scrap that could and should 
be: put to immediate war use. 
Vitally useful metal is contained in 
hundreds of items of ordinary junk 
including: 


Worn-out machinery Water tanks 


Iron or wire fence Oil drums 
Roofing or siding sheets Steel cable 
Auto and tractor parts Chains 
Windmills and towers Old pumps 
Metal tools Stoves 


Kertles and tubs 
Troughs 


Spikes, bolts 
Old boilers 
Metal culverts 


What can you do right now? 

Get all your metal scrap together, 
Search your attic, your cellar, your 
barns and sheds for every piece of 
metal junk. Arrange to pool your 
scrap with neighbors to make a 
profitable load. Get in touch with 
local salvage authorities about col- 


‘ 


lection. Resolve to be a “scrapper” 


for Uncle Sam. 









AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago 
and New York - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Theakaa: STATES STEEL 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, 
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On tens of thousands of farms today, 
Myers Water Systems are making it 
easy for owners to increase their out- 
put of livestock, poultry, milk, eggs, 
vegetables and fruit. Because of 
Myers’ famous extra capacity and 
durability, these sturdier systems are 
well able to care for additional live- 
stock and garden acreage. When an 
abundance of fresh, clean water is 
constantly available farm animals will 
consume enough for maximum pro- 
duction. Use water liberally to pro- 
duce more food with less man power. 
Use water under pressure for clean- 
ing, flushing and to promote better 
health—to protect from fire, buildings 
and equipment now difficult to replace. 
Myers reliable water systems are built 
for full-time, continuous use and 
utmost economy over the years. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


Mirs. of Farm Operating Equipment 


28WS2 : 342 Fourth Street 


Ashland, Ohio 
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7. Take Off Yours 
fin MYERS. 








LOOKING AHEAD—Wartime re- 
search and manufacture always 
bring new discoveries. All Myers 
products will continue to reflect 
the progress that comes from our 
participation in war work, 


MYERS 


10 TO 15% MORE MEAT 


An abundance of water often 
adds 25 to 35 extra pounds per 
hog by market time. Water, con- 
stantly available, makes meat 
animals gain weight faster. 










5 TO 10% MORE MILK 


Milk is about 87% water. A pro- 
ducing cow will require up to 35 
gallons of water a day. All farm 
animals consume more water 
when it’s fresh, clean and handy. 








10 TO 20% MORE EGGS 


Hens start laying earlier, pro- 
duce more eggs, and are health- 
ier when plenty of running water 
is available at convenient points 
for consumption, 









Your Present 
Pumping Equipment 


Take good care of it. Have your entire 
water supply system inspected by your 
experienced Myers dealer. Also consult 
him if you wish to extend your system. 





WATER SYSTEMS 


an PUMPING EQUIPMENT 











Send-off for Fall Pigs 
[ Continued from page 44 


alfalfa, red clover, or fall-sown rye makes 
ideal surroundings for the start of little pigs 
At about seven days of age they will begin 
to nibble at supplementary feeds. The 
more a pig eats “‘on the side” in addition 
to the milk of the dam, the faster that pig 
will grow. 

Rolled or hulled oats are an ideal feed 
for these “youngsters.” Little pigs are 
curious, and if these oats are put in a 
shallow pan or trough not accessible to the 
sows, they will be eating when 10 days old. 

When pigs are three to four weeks old, 
add cracked or shelled corn to the ration 
A pint of skim milk per pig is a fine addi- 
tion, when available. Such pigs, if thrifty, 
will be weighing 30 to 40 pounds by th 
time they are eight weeks old. 

If skim milk is not available, a protein 
supplement of 40 pounds of meat scraps 
40 pounds soybean oil meal, and 20 pounds 
alfalfa meal fed in a self-feeder will balanc: 
the grains nicely. 


Wuen pigs weigh 50 to 60 pounds, th 
rolled oats can be eliminated from the 
ration and ground oats or ground wheat 
can be substituted and fed along with the 
corn and supplement. 

Quaife has long been an advocate of 
early-farrowed fall pigs because they hav: 
the benefit of three or four months of pas- 
ture and good weather. And the cool 
weather of the fall months is more condu- 
cive to good gains than the hot-weather 
months. 

Late-farrowed pigs should be given ex- 
cellent care. Pigs which do not weigh more 
than 15-to 20 pounds by December 1 
often develop into a scurvy, slow-gaining 
lot and remain so until grass and warm 
weather come the following spring. A good 
many farmers pasture late-farrowed pigs 
during the following spring and early 
summer, getting them to market in late 
June, July, or August. 

Fall pigs, especially the late-farrowed 
ones, are apt to become “rickety”’ or de- 
velop stiffness of gait unless they receive a 
good supply of vitamins A and D, and, of 
course, minerals. Yellow corn and alfalfa 
both furnish Vitamin A, and good, green 
alfalfa hay is the most practical and eco- 
nomical source of D. It may be fed in the 
hay form or as meal. In addition to the 
meal in the supplement, it’s a fine practice 
to provide a good quality of alfalfa in a 
rack. Vitamin D is important because it 
enables the pig to assimilate the minerals 
properly, both in the feed and the organic 
form, 

Minerals should be self-fed. When pigs 


are in dry lot or during the winter months, 
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“Don't you go foolin’ around wiih 
this parity business. You get top 
market price or come right home” 
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“Are you insured?” 





about three pounds of mineral should be 
added to each 100 pounds of supplement. 
A mineral mixture which will prove satis- 
factory may be made up of 50 pounds 
ground limestone, 20 pounds salt, about 28 
pounds steamed bonemeal, 2 pounds iron 
oxide, 14 ounce potassium iodide, and 1/10 
ounce manganese sulphate. There are 
many good commercial pig meals and hog 
supplements available which may also be 
fed with favorable results. 

It is also a good practice to provide some 
good sod dirt for the fall pigs when they 
are confined to pens. These sods should be 
gathered in the fall and stored rather dry in 
the hog house. They may be obtained by 
plowing a furrow in bluegrass and cutting 
the sods in one-foot squares. 

It is essential that fall pigs have a vigor- 
ous appetite, and a variety of foods and 
minerals will do this. 


Arrer the pigs get off to a good start they 
will stand a little adversity. The quarters 
need to be dry and well ventilated altho 
free from drafts. They should be warm 
enough so that the pigs won’t pile up. 

To secure best gains and cut down feed 
requirements, the self-feeders or troughs 
should be in a warm place, fairly well pro- 
tected, and close to the sleeping quarters. 
A pig goes in for comfort in a big way, and, 
if the feeder is located in cold, biting wind, 
he won’t spend much time eating. 

The same applies to the water supply. 
While pigs don’t need quite so much water 
in winter as in summer, it is important that 
it be available without undue exposure and 
without obliging the pig to drink from an 
ice-bound trough. 

Farmers who slop pigs in winter are 
likely to force them to drink more water 
than they need because the slop is too thin. 
For fast gains you can’t beat self-feeders 
with a water supply close at hand. 

“The value of ability to see trouble and 
head it off before it gets into the herd is 
hard to estimate in dollars and cents,” says 
Stephens. Preventive measures are far 
more practical than curative attempts. 
Castrate early, always vaccinate for 
cholera, and arrange rations with a margin 
of safety as to protein and vitamins, he 
advises. 

As a final bit of advice, let’s push these 
fall pigs. Don’t overlook the March and 
April hog markets. It’s Stephens again who 
points out that over a period of years the 
average March price of hogs at Chicago 
has been exceeded only by September and 
July. END 
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Such an Opportunity for 


MAKING MONEY ON HOGS! 





FREE 


100 WAR 
SAVINGS BONDS TO 
WAYNE 
VICTORY FARMERS 















See your Wayne 
dealer today or write 
direct to Allied Mills, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
for full details about 
the WAYNE VICTORY 
FARMERS — with the 
patriotic objective of 
roducing MORE 
OOD for VICTORY. 
No cost or obligation, 
but plenty of profits 
for you. 














0 Please send me _ booklet 


Farmer and win free War 






pork... 


Bic litters... fast growth ... more 
and high prices. What a golden 


opportunity hog raisers have today .. . 
with Uncle Sam leading the parade. 

Now is the time to push pigs to market 
early with the Wayne More Pork for 
Victory Program ...a four rung ladder to 
bigger pork profits: 


VIGOROUS BREEDERS—helps put brood 
sows in top condition for farrowing. 
LARGE LITTERS—helps sows farrow and 
wean big litters of we pigs. 

FAST GROWTH—builds sturdy frames 
for solid pork. 

PRIME FINISH—helps build the kind of 
pork that brings top market prices, 


Take no chances. Grain alone or single 
protein supplements are not enough. Go 
all the way with the Wayne Program and 
see for yourself why so many hundreds of 
hog raisers say, “It pays to feed Wayne.” 


March to Victory with 
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STEEL ... in its most 
efficient “fighting” 
forms—American tanks, 
planes, guns, bombs, 
ammunition—is needed 
to help protect the lives 
of countless American 
boys. And to make this 
steel, a continuous flow -. 
of SCRAP IRON is- 

required. - 


Ay Ai 


Market You rScrap! 


Just 50 pounds of scrap iron you 
collect will make a 50-caliber 
machine gun... one that may help 
save the life of one American boy, 
by covering his advance. 


Scrap iron IS a vital part of the 
equipment used by our fighting 
forces when they engage the enemy. 
Look at this— during 1941 our 
country produced 82,900,000 tons of 
steel. To make this required 
43,250,000 tons of SCRAP IRON 
—just like that old discarded mower, 
harrow, disk or casting you may find 
sitting deserted in a corner on your 
farm. Today’s demand for “fighting”’ 
steel in many forms, including wire, 
is almost unbelievable. And on farms 
all over the country a tremendous 
tonnage of scrap items still lie—use- 
less. So, wherever you find ANY scrap 
metal, see that it starts to America’s 
“‘war-hungry” steel mills TODAY! 











Keystone’s production is now 

‘‘drafted’’— supplying the wire, 

rods and billets needed to help 
make thousands of items 
that equip our fighting 
forces. 











oi 


Search every corner of your farm 
for discarded parts like these. 


Round up every old, useless tool 
no matter how badly rusted. 


Collect every possible pound and 
get it to a scrap dealer TODAY. 


{Makers PED BRAND FENCE 
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The Farmers’ Washington 
[ Continued from page 18 


Early in the year Secretary of Agricul 
ture Claude R. Wickard favored ceili: 
prices on livestock. Leon Henderson, hea 
of OPA, said no, wanted ceiling pric« 
only on wholesale meat. Then OPA 
changed its mind, but Wickard demurre: 
Finally Wickard came out for ceiling pric« 
on livestock. 

On June 26, Secretary Wickard an- 
nounced in a letter to Donald M. Nelson, 
war production chief, that it was essential! 
to the war effort to give the Commodit 
Credit Corporation exclusive right t 
control the purchase and processing of soy- 
beans, peanuts, flaxseed, and cottonseed 

On July 2, Nelson replied this seemed t 
raise “‘special and novel problems of law, 
economic policy, and administrative con- 
trol.” Letters flew back and forth. No: 
until August 20 was Nelson able to decid 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
should have full control over the purchas« 
and processing of the oil seeds which are so 
very, very important in the war program 

Whenever Wickard desired to move in 
some field, he had to take matters up with 
the “Food Requirements Committee” ot! 
the WPB. Whenever OPA wanted to fix 
farm prices of any kind it had to run to 
Wickard. Army and Navy, meantime, 
were demanding foods some farm officials 
thought it was silly to supply to military 
forces on the move. 

This is, and remains, under any food 
administration, the problem that plagues 
the whole administration in the war effort: 
too much authority in too many different 
places. 

No reorganization yet has settled the 
problem. Executive order after executive 
order has issued from the White House, 
but the problem remains. 

As in other matters, the United States 
may just have to muddle thru the food 
problem, depending mostly on those farm- 
ers who are working overtime without 
“‘pay-and-a-half”’ or double pay. 

And here is our two-star feature of th 
month: 


United Dairy Farmers. Millions o! 
farmers in the dairy union . . . power to dic- 
tate to the big milk companies . . . “cost of 
production” for milk . . . biggest farm or- 
ganization in America. Those are the 





“Gad! A perfect specimen of 6:00-.16!" 
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PRIVATE KORNE 





“Did you notice Korne’s 
wearing a parachute?” 





eams that play leapfrog in the minds of 
organizers of the dairy farmers into “Dis- 

ict 50 of the United Mine Workers of 
\merica,” the strangest development in 
farm politics of recent years. 

Cartoonists have had great fun with the 
bushy-eyed, swaggering figure of John L. 
Lewis, head of the mine workers and storm- 
est petrel of the labor movement, wading 
into barnyards. He has made progress. 
Some say it’s indifferent progress, but the 
dairy union organizing branch of the 

line Workers claims 100,000 members, 
ind is subjecting the Mississippi Valley to 
in intense organization drive this fall. 

How much real strong-arming there will 
© remains to be seen, but it is claimed 
there has been some. The “take” in this 
rganizing movement will be pretty big. 

In the Twin Cities milk market alone, 

rganizers of the Union of Dairy Farmers 
hope to levy three cents per hundredweight 
mn all milk marketed by producers. That 
ould amount to about $135,000 annually. 
It isn’t dues in UDF Lewis is primarily 
terested in. His organizer here in Wash- 
ston, who came direct from the Ford 
nion organization in Detroit, says Lewis 
ready to pledge whatever it takes to or- 
inize the dairy farmers, “‘several hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars.’’ But it looks 


ike a good investment. United Mine 
\Vorkers had enough in the kitty to pledge 
$400,000 to one of the Roosevelt cam- 
alens, 
Organizers of UDF plan to bring in the 
irmers on the United Mine Workers con- 
ntion in October. They hope to have 100 
irmer delegates, but were, and still are, 
izzled whether the farmers should have a 


hand in the miners’ affairs, or whether the 


iners should have a hand in the farmers’ 
ffairs. 
In Wisconsin, the Farmers Union was 
rainst the UDF. The Farm Bureau is 
zainst it all over. This does not dismay 
Ralph Marlatt, in charge of organization 
r the Mine Workers, and former publicity 
irector for the United Automobile Work- 
rs in the Detroit area. “We thought it 
yuld take a couple of years to organize 
ord,” says Marlatt. “In 11 months we 
rganized and negotiated a closed-shop 
mtract.” 
Cherefore, he is optimistic about prog- 
ss in organizing the dairy farmers. 
We’re way ahead of schedule,” he says. A 
losed-shop”’ farmer will be a new animal 
1 the agricultural world if Marlatt suc- 
eds. He looks forward to the time when 
john L, Lewis, himself, will sit across the 





_, ae Job 
of Your Life! 


Your tractor, your plow, your culti- 
vator, your reaper lead directly to the 
front line of battle for your country. 


















@ Never before has your work been so urgent, 
so vital. Never before has your opportunity been so 
great. Never before has so much depended upon the 
operation and maintenance of the mechanical equip- . 
ment of your farm. Diminishing man power throws 
an unprecedented burden on machinery that is at 
present irreplaceable. 


The U. S. Office of 
Defense Transpor- 
tation urges you 
to cooperate with » 
the U. S. Truck Con- 
servation program. 





: - National Refining Company is “ahead of you,” and back of you, 


” too, in providing you the greatest possible help in keeping your 
farm motors and your farm machinery running better, longer, 
and at less cost. It will profit you in all ways to National-ize 
your farm with National En-ar-co lubricants and fuels. 








Revolutionary, new—National SAVIT Service C 
includes the use of En-ar-co SOLV—a lubri- 
cant and cleaner which removes gum, varnish 
and sludge deposits from the motor; En-ar-co 
TUNE, which revitalizes the upper cylinders; 
and En-ar-co C; Motor Oil, a triple-action 
motor oil that cleans, lubricates and in- 
creases compression. 

Write today for our Free Book—''N-R-Gizing 
Farm Equipment’’—showing you how to cut 
weur, save repair, and make your tractor, truck 
or car motor last for the duration. 








NATIONAL EN-AR-CO MOTOR OILS and LUBRICANTS 


NATIONAL WHITE ROSE GASOLINE 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Precr SION 


H: IS a man of skill! 
Accurately your mechanic works 
to tolerances as close as one ten- 
thousandth of an inch. He is a 
Doctor of Motors whoscientifically 
applies infinite precision to the 
adjustment or repair of your car, 
truck, and tractor. 

Perhaps the cylinders have to 
be reconditioned—a job requiring 
the utmost in skill and accuracy. 
But whether the job is large or 
small, he works with mathematical 
exactness. He translates his years 
of training and experience into the 
skilled work you take for granted. 

Depend upon your Doctor of 


THE 
PERFECT CIRCLE 
COMPANIES 
Hagerstown, Ind., 
U.S. A. and 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 


* 


Oil Is Ammunition 
—Use It Wisely! 
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PISTON RI NGs 


Doctor of 
Motors 





Motors to care for your equipment 
... for your country. Take your 
car, truck, and tractor to him reg- 
ularly. It will save you money... 
and save your equipment! 


"2° @ 


Better mechanics everywhere rec- 
ommend and install Perfect Circle 
Piston Rings because they know 
how well these rings stop oil pump- 
ing, save fuel, and restore power, 
pickup, and pep. Install Perfect 
Circles in your car, truck, and trac- 
tor. It will take but a few hours and 
the cost is surprisingly low. If you 
do your own work, you will find 
Perfect Circles easy to install—with 
full directions in*each package. 
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table and negotiate with the heads of 
Borden’s, Land-O-Lakes, Pet Milk, Car- 
nation. 

Edward E. Kennedy, formerly lobbyist 
in Washington for one branch of th 
Farmers Union, is head of the research de- 
partment, figuring out what cost of pro- 
duction in the various milk areas is. 

Will there be dairy farmer strikes? “No 
strikes during the war period,” says Mar- 
latt. ““No authorized strikes in the Unite: 
Mine Workers since Pearl Harbor, an 
only a few wildcat strikes.” 

Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota have become the locale of Lewis’ 
efforts since he sent his men around to s 
individual farmers in upper New York. 

Who would pay the levy on milk, whic! 
would be the big source of revenue for 
UDF, remains to be seen. This develop- 
ment comes at a time when the Ne 
Dealers in Washington have been talki: 
about decreasing, instead of increasi: 
the cost of milk to the consumer. Successf 
organization of the dairy farmer, it is pr« 
dicted here, will be followed by efforts to 
organize other farmers in a union. Pu 
considering AAA’s difficulties in organiz- 
ing all farmers by paying a fee instead of 
collecting a fee, the going looks hard to 
farm observers here. 

Dairy farmers, if organized by Lewis, 
would have the fanciest headquarters of 
any labor group in Washington. Lewis took 
over the fashionable University Club here, 
completely refurbished it, and runs nec! 
and neck with the United States Chamber 
of Commerce for luxurious quarters. 


Review. Since the decline of the Farm 
Bureau Federation in Washington politics 
(Successful Farming, September, 1942) the 
big figure who has emerged in the farm 
movement is James Patton, head of the 
Farmers Union. Patton goes to the Whit 
House now instead of Edward A. O’Neal 
and comes out issuing statements. He has 
come out in favor of most of the things the 
Farm Bureau was against, like the opera- 
tions of the Farm Security Administratio 
under Benham Baldwin. Patton also holds 
press conferences, which O’Neal_ infre- 
quently did. He indicates the big con 
mercial farmer has had his inning i 
Washington, and now it’s time to give tl 
marginal farmer a chance. 

September’s forecast that incentive pa\ 
ments were in the wind for farmers m 
terialized into a proposal by Secretary « 
Agriculture Claude Wickard that speci 
new subsidies be paid farmers to induc« 
them to grow more if price ceilings « 
livestock held down production. END 
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The Work’s out 
of Woodwork 


[Continued from page 20] 


agents have been put on the market. These 
solutions may be applied to the wood ac- 
cording to the directions of the manufac- 
turer. After the desired color is obtained, 
the woodwork should be rinsed with clean 
water and allowed to dry. The untreated 
surface may then be finished with two 
coats of light shellac followed by wax or 
furniture polish, or all manner of thinned 
stains or fillers—or rubbed-off applica- 
tions of oil paints themselves may be used 
to treat the wood for varying degrees of 
“blondeness.”” 


Staining. Miracles can be worked on 
wood with stain. It is with stain that most 
of the harmony can be obtained between 
the woodwork and the furnishings of a 
home. And a little experimentation will 
usually provide an answer to the stain 
that will complement the furniture. 

There are four types of wood stains 
available. These are water stains, oil stains, 
spirit stains, and chemical stains. In ad- 
dition, varnish stains and wax stains may 
be obtained. The first four products serve 
exclusively as a dye, while the latter two 
leave a layer of pigment on the surface. 

Oil stains are probably the most prac- 
tical for use on woodwork. They are 
easier to apply than water stains and can 
be applied with a brush without danger 
of laps and streaks which result from dry- 
ing too rapidly. They should be allowed 
to remain on the surface long enough to 
penetrate into the pores of woods. After 
a few minutes, the surface should be wiped 
off to remove the residue and obtain the 
desired transparency. 

In recent years, volatile oil stains have 
been introduced that are by far the most 
satisfactory of any available stains, since 
they have most of the advantages of oil 
stains without their disadvantages. These 
advantages include the fact that they are 
easily prepared, easy to apply, do not 
raise the grain of the wood, and leave a 
thin varnish film that protects the wood. 
They can be used equally well on close- 
grained woods or coarser grains. 


Varnishing and Painting. If the wood- 
work, stained or not, is to be varnished or 

















“She still says there's no trick to it!" 











WE KNOW A MAN WHO couLD/ 


THE HYBRID OF 
BRILLIANT AVERAGES 

Pfister’s has never sought to 
build a business upon the basis 
of an occasional test-plot cham- 
pionship. On the contrary, we 
have produced inbreds, con- 
ducted our experimental test- 
ing, tabulated results on the 
farms of our customers, oper- 
ated our production and proc- 
essing program so that year in 
and year out ovr seed will 
produce a dependable, above- 
the-average crop. Because of 
this consistent high average 
yield, Pfister’s has come to be 
known by farmers all over the 
corn belt as the HYBRID OF 
BRILLIANT AVERAGES! Con- 
sistent and profitable perform- 
ance ... not always flashy, 
perhaps ... but always de- 
pendable — always high in the 
running, year in and year out. 





REVEILLE sounds at 4 a. m. on most 
American farms these mornings. That's 
“gettin up” time for the men who pro- 
vide breakfast for those millions of 
American soldiers. For the second time 
in a generation the American farmer is 
being called upon to feed a nation at 
war; and once again Uncle Sam’s boys 
will be the best-fed soldiers in the world. 
Corn belt farmers will produce a bumper 
crop this year — short-handed and with 
virtually no new equipment. If this 
sounds impossible, then count on the 
American farmer to do the IMPOS- 
SIBLE — as usual! 





The name you nalirally think of, when you think of Hybrid Cor , 
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Elbow Action Sleeves 
Stormproof Cuffs 
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eS gong 
This Army Also Delivers! 


War is their business now! Wherever they can best serve Uncle Sam— 
in railroad yards, on farms, in lumber camps, war industries—you'll 
find these fighting Yanks. All America relies on them. And, by the 
millions, they Rely on Reliance for the outdoor clothes that help them 
work better, faster, easier. Warm Big Yank Jackets of covert and 
whipcord, with heavy plaid linings, also of heavy Blue Meltons. Big 
Yank Shirts in cotton suedes, in wool, and twill flannelettes in bright 
plaids. Relyonsized Big Yank Flannel Shirts (“another FREE if it 
shrinks!”’). Big Yank Trousers of whipcord, corduroy and covert. 
At Big Yank dealers everywhere. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 


MAKERS OF Aywon Shirts « Yankshire Coats 
Big Y ank Work Clothing « Universal Pajamas 
Happy Home and Kay Whitney Frocks 
Yank Jr. Flannel Shirts for Boys 
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painted, it should be “filled” or “‘primed”’ 
first. Fillers reduce the penetration of t 
varnish, paint, or enamel into the surfac 
of the wood and help to get a smoot 
result. If the surface is to be varnished 
leave the natural color and grain of u 
wood, a transparent filler obviously 
required. 

Shellac is the most widely used materi: 
of this character. Liquid fillers are quit 
commonly used on the less expensive soft 
woods, where a cheap finish is desired 
They are used widely as a first coat for 
woodwork but are not suitable on oal 
ash, or other woods with large por 

There are numerous prepared liquid 
fillers that are of high quality and produc: 
excellent results. These fillers should bx 
applied lengthwise with the grain of th: 
wood and allowed to dry. They then 
should be smoothed with a fine sandpaper 
before the next coat of finish is applied 


Varnishes. There are a number of types 
of spirit varnishes, but probably the best 
one to use for woodwork in a house is mad: 
from shellac gum. It is made in two colors: 
white and orange. The orange shellac, 
when dissolved in alcohol, makes a stronger 
film and is more elastic than white shellac. 
For dark woods, orange shellac is, there- 
fore, usually satisfactory, but on lighter 
woods it may prove desirable to use a 
mixture of orange and white shella 
Shellac dries fast, so that it is necessary to 
apply it rapidly to avoid the streaks which 
result from slow application which allows 
shellac to harden before the next stroke 
It is well to remember one property of 
shellac especially. There is no better way 
to stop pitch from coming out of knots than 
with a seal coat of shellac. If you have 
knotty pine wall or other woodwork, 
shellac, therefore, becomes an important 
factor in the finish. If the surface is to hav: 
a varnish finish, several coats must be ap- 
plied and the surface of each coat should 
be sanded before the fol.owing coat is put 
on. After the final coat is applied, the sur- 
face should be rubbed with a standard 
mineral rubbing oil and pumice stone. 


Enameling. Now let’s consider enamel- 
ing. One very important consideration is 
whether the old woodwork has _ been 
stained with aniline colors. These have 
been used rather widely to produce ma- 
hogany-finish trim. Before changing from 
stain to enamel or paint, it is necessary to 
treat the surface to prevent “bleeding.” 
This bleeding shows up as a pink dis- 
coloration thru the enamel. 

For simpler cases, the aniline may be 
sealed up by brushing on a coat or two of 
shellac. However, one of the surest ways 
to prevent bleeding is to strip old finish 
down to the bare wood by using a varnish 
or paint remover. 

There are two principal types of enamel 
to be considered. The first, “‘gloss enamel,”’ 
is made from very pale oil varnishes con- 
taining especially treated drying oils which 
are especially suited for use in kitchens, 
bathrooms, and such locations. For othe: 
interior treatments, satin-finish enamels 
are most satisfactory because they produc: 
an effect of a hand-rubbed finish, having 
a dull luster that is most appealing. 

Many enamel finishes have as many as 
three to five or six undercoats and tw: 
coats of the finish. The undercoats migh 
consist of two applications of half-strengt! 
shellac varnish if there are knots and pitc! 
spots in the wood. This shellac should the: 
be sanded with No. 2/0 sandpaper to r« 
move the gloss. A white shellac should b: 
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used if the surface is to be white enamel, 
otherwise orange shellac is preferred. Flat- 
paint undercoats are then applied, the 
sired. Usually two or three coats are 
needed. Two or three days should be al- 
lowed after each coat of paint for drying. 
And a fine sandpaper (No. 0) should be 
used to smooth down each surface. Before 
the next application of paint is applied, 
the surface should be dusted. 

Iwo coats of finish enamel should be 
used for best results. The first coat may be 
a mixture of equal parts of the undercoat 
paint and the colored enamel. In this 
connection, it should be observed that the 
undercoat paint should be of the color 
desired for the finished work. After the 
first coat of enamel-paint has been ap- 
plied, it should be carefully sanded when 
it is thoroly dried. After sanding, the sur- 
face should be dusted and the second coat 
of undiluted enamel applied. After it has 
dried, the last coat of gloss enamel should 
be rubbed with pumice stone and water 
in order to get a dull gloss finish. Satin- 
finish enamels need not be rubbed. 


Painting. The preparation for the surface 
to be painted is similar to that for varnish- 
ing or enamels. The number of coats of 
paint used will depend on the color of the 
old surface and the new color desired. 
Usually, three coats will take care of any 
ituation while two coats will be sufficient 
for most repainting jobs. 


Waxing. Regardless of your choice of 
types of finishes, a final coat of wax simpli- 
fies the task of keeping its appearance top- 
notch. Satisfactory results may be ob- 
tained with either liquid, self-polishing, 
or paste waxes. Whichever you use, apply 
according to the manufacturer’s directions 
—and after finish is well dried. 


Color Schemes. Don’t be afraid of color! 
It is wonderful to live with. Have walls 

color, ceiling another. Then finish 
your woodwork to harmonize with these 
colors. The only tip we can give you is a 
decoration fundamental—colors, to har- 
monize, must go with each other. That 
means, Whatever colors you use, they must 
fall in the same shade and tone range. 
Your paint dealer can give you helpful 
hints on color schemes and lots of printed 
material, too. END 

























“No, no, Schmitz! That nur- 
sery job was for next week" 








FALL ano WINTER 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


you can get now and get 
economically 
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The equipment and accessorics 
you need for fall and winter use, 
you can get right now. These items 
will meet your need for additional 
equipment, as well as replacing 
old, worn equipment. Self-feeders, 
hayracks, gates, hoppers, stan- 
chions, feed bunks, feed racks, 
troughs, self-cleaning nests, wa- 
terers, pens, dozens of items that 
save labor, save feed, cut costs and 
increase production, can be put to 
work on your farm today. 


Weyerhaeuser engineers have 
designed this equipment to take 
advantage of the wide adaptability 
of lumber. All of these items may 
be built satisfactorily from a wide 
variety of sizes, species and grades, 
so that they may be made from 
stocks now available in the yard 
of your 4-Square Lumber Dealer. 


He can supply you with lumber 
for this equipment and furnish 
plans so you can build it yourself, 
or to save your time, many 4-Square 
dealers have these or similar items, 
ready-made. Tested on hundreds 
of farms, they have proven prac- 
tical, durable and economical. 


To maintain the government’s 
schedule for high production of 
farm products—good equipment 
is essential. Now is the time to get 
the equipment you need. See your 
4-Square Lumber Dealer today. 


FREE FARM EQUIPMENT FOLDER 


Pictures and describes designs of 
essential farm equipment. You can 
get these needed items now, ready- 
made or build them yourself. Write 
for the new folder of explanation. 

Copyright 1942, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


LUMBER 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 
2203 First National Bank Byilding SF 1042 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 





oS 


I am interested in farm equipment. 
Please send your illustrated folder. 







Name 
| Post Office 
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The country is cally for Junk — stuff that is rusting in fence corners, 
back of the barn and down in the gully. Fifty per cent of every tank, 
gun and ship is made from scrap steel. 


0. What kinds of Junk does our country 
especially need ? 


A.iron and steel; rubber; and all scrap 
metals such as copper, brass, zinc and 
tin; rags; burlap bags; and Manila rope. 


0. Why should scrap pass through the 
hands of Junk dealers ? 


A. Scrap must be properly sorted, graded, 
prepared and packed, and accumulated 
in lots large enough to ship efficiently, 
before it can be used by mills. Only the 
Junk dealer has the experience and 
equipment to do this. Junk is bought by 
industry from scrap dealers at estab- 
lished, government-controlled prices. 


Q. How can one be sure that the Junk 
dealers won’t hold the scrap to get 
higher prices ? 


A. The Junk dealer cannot get higher prices 
by holding, since ceilings have been 
placed by the government on prices at 
which he can sell to consuming mills. 
In case of hoarding, the government has 
power of requisitioning. 


0. Are there ceiling prices on all scrap 
and waste materials ? 


A. The government has fixed ceiling prices 
regulating sales of all important waste 
materials to consuming mills. There is 
no limitation on selling at prices below 
the ceilings. 


0. Why doesn’t the government pre- 
scribe prices which Junk dealers will 
pay for scrap? 


A. There are too many factors involved 
to make this practical. The value of Junk 
on a farm or in a home depends upon 
its form and the cost of transporting it 


to market. Naturally, the price ceilings 
limit the amount which Junk dealers 
can afford to pay. 


0. Why doesn’t the government collect 
Junk ? 


A. The government is collecting scrap iron 
and rubber on farms where Junk dealers 
are not normally available. In most 
places the collection problem does not 
warrant establishing a government- 
operated system. 


0. Does the government want gifts of 
scrap materials ? 


A. The government prefers that gifts of 
scrap be made to local charities, service 
organizations or Defense Councils.. If 
you wish to help the government di- 
rectly with your scrap, sell it to a Junk 
dealer and buy War Stamps or Bonds 
with the proceeds. ; 


0. Why are so-called “‘automobile 
graveyards’’ permitted to exist ? 


A. Because every day cars are normally sold 
to graveyards for junking, it is desirable 
to keep auto graveyards in business as 
producers of scrap and sellers of second- 
hand parts. The aim of the War Pro- 
duction Board is to keep this process 
moving, but to speed it up so that every 
graveyard will scrap each car it buys 
within 60 days. 


0. How do I turn it in? 


A. Collect it and pile it up and 
1. Call the nearest Junk dealer to come 
and get it. 
2. If there is no near-by dealer, write or 
phone your County War Board or get in 
touch with your farm implement dealer. 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by groups of industrial concerns). 
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Big Days in Jersey History 


NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD Robert Houst 
Jr., Tupelo, Mississippi, today is the hap- 
piest farm boy in America. For his aggres- 
siveness in securing the greatest number of 
sponsors in a contest conducted for 4-H and 
F.F.A. members, he was awarded Victor 
Son of Elsie, offspring of the Borden glam- 
our cow and “fingerprinted” in concrete at 
the American Jersey Cattle Club on an 
occasion when two live bovines stepped 
across the threshold for the first time in 
Jersey Club history. 

Behind all this was the great Victory 
Bull campaign, started last spring, which 
ended in a blaze of glory when 1,000 pure- 
bred Jersey bulls were presented to selected 
dairy herd owners. 

Object of the Victory Bull campaign 
was to emphasize the fact that good, reg- 
istered sires are the real hope for increasing 
milk and fat production, cutting costs, and 
boosting financial returns. The program 
put the proposition up to the dairy farmer 
not using a registered sire, affording him 
the opportunity of proving it to himself. 

Victory Son of Elsie comes from distin- 
guished ancestry. Victory’s sire, Imported 
Wonderful King, came from the Isle of 
Jersey, and his dam, Elsie, is a descendant 
of a famous Isle line. 


Angus Prices Higher 


RuNNING $33 a head more than for the 
same period one year earlier, Aberdeen- 
Angus breeding cattle averaged $288 a 
head at the spring auctions in which 3,456 
animals sold in 22 states for a total of 
$995,328. Females averaged $288.77, while 
1,069 bulls ran at $286.59. Peak auction 
was the J. M. Tudor dispersal, Olin, 
Iowa, with an average of $608. 


Victory Son of Elsie gets ‘‘fingerprinted"’ in 
concrete at office of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club, New York. At his right is Elsie, 
his dam. Theodore G. Montague, president of 
the Borden Milk Company, and Ira G. Payne, 
president of the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
are shown standing just behind Elsie’s head 








More Milk, Less Labor 


ist ; 
Cows MILKED RAPIDLY do a better job at 

hap- ’ ; 
oe the milk pail, and the dairyman who faces 


ae of labor shortages and demands for more 

J F milk is taking to this speeding-up process. 
aly ’ * 

He probably hasn’t had time to ask why 


— this is so. For one thing, he can see the re- 
ete at sults in the milk pail. Yet there is Plenty 
i ae of reason for knowing a little of the “why 
pped behind fast milking if he is to get all the 
ne in milk that is “let down. =e 
Dr. W. E. Petersen, dairy scientist at 
— the University of Minnesota, says the cow 
thich does not “hold up her milk”’—she simply 
ay fails to “let it down.”” The cow has to be 
scted stimulated to let down her milk, the most 
common stimulus being the massaging of 
aien the teats and udder. Once this has taken 
reg- place, milking should begin without delay, 
asing and not more than seven to nine minutes 
and should be taken to do the job. 
ram Here is the “why”: When the cow is 
mes stimulated to let down her milk, as in the 
him case of massaging the teats and udder, the 
If. udder puts in a hurry-up, long-distance 
stin- ® call toa little gland at the base of the brain. 
rted The message, first picked up by the sen- 
e of sory nerve, is relayed from the brain to the 
dant gland. 
\lmost at once, an unpronounceable 
extract is released into the blood stream. 
In a very short time it reaches the udder 
and quickly forces the milk out of the tiny 
the recesses of the udder much as one would 
een- force liquid out of a bulb, From then on 
8 a it’s up to the milker. 
456 Sut here’s the rub: this extract or hor- 
1 of mone called oxytocin does its work in a 
hile short time, and then its effect is gone. Un- 
tion less the milking takes place during the 
in, time the hormone is on active duty, in- 
complete milking results. When delays 
occur regularly between the stimulus and 
" the actual milking, the cows go down in 
¥: milk production and tend to dry off. The 
vy explanation for this is rather technical, 
7. but nevertheless all the cows that have 
t of been treated this way in experimental 
mm work give warning that good milking 
od waits for no man after the first seven to 
on nine minutes, 
Smothered Milk 
IN VIEW OF CONFLICTING opinions regard- 
ing the effect of tightly closed containers on 
flavor of milk, a few trials were run at the 
} Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ion to determine whether this practice 
* does result in “smothered” milk. 


rhe investigators noted little difference 
the odor of milk produced under sani- 
ry conditions when the milk was ade- 
quately and immediately cooled in clean 
cans, regardless of whether they were tight- 
covered, not covered, or cooled after 
one hour in a tightly closed container. 
'lavor score varied more between individ- 
il cows than as a result of the cooling 

€ thod. 
Old, musty, or stale odors were evident 
milk cooled in used, milk-stoned cans, 
ind this was attributed to the condition 
the cans rather than to the milk. It was 
mcluded that milk, produced thru sani- 
iry methods from healthy cows under 
roper feeding management in well-ven- 
lated stables, can be cooled in closed con- 
iiners without the “smothered” flavor. END 













RUBBER IS VITAL TO VICTORY! 
TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR 


BALL 


BAND 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Good health is vital to victory, too; and warm, dry feet help all the 
family keep healthy. Sunlight, heat, dirt, oil and grease are the worst 
enemies of your rubber footwear. They’re easy to defeat with just a 


few precautions: 


1. Put rubber footwear on and take it off carefully. 

2. Keep it clean. Wash off dirt, oil and grease promptly. 
3. Dry it slowly. Do not place near hot stove or radiator. 
4. Keep it out of direct sunlight when not in use. 

5. Store carefully in a cool, dark, dry place. 


See your Ball-Band dealer. He can tell you how to get the most service 
from your Ball-Band rubber footwear. 


x FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., MISHAWAK 




































































Cooperation 


Three people knew some- 

thing about the tough job 

of roofing farm homes and 

farm buildings. The farmer 

knew what wind did over 
and under a shed roof, for instance. The 
roofing dealer knew that asphalt roof- 
ing was one of the most durable roofing 
materials. The roofing manufacturer 
knew how to make all types of asphalt 
roofing materials. But each of them did 
not know ail that the others knew. So 
the oldest asphalt roofing manufacturer 
in the country, Bird & Son, inc., estab- 
lished in 1795, got together with farm- 
ers and roofing dealers. They swapped 
information, ideas and arguments. 
What each one needed, clearly, was the 
cooperation of the other two Result 
... the Bird Farm Roofing Bureau. 


Together, farmer, dealer and manufac- 
turer worked out new kinds of farm 
roofing and new methods of roofing 
that already are showing lower costs of 
roofing and longer life for farm roofs 
and greater protection against wind, 
fire, cold and weather. It’s a big story, 
too big for this space. But you can get 
it in all its helpful details in a carefully 
illustrated booklet of the Bird Farm 
Roofing Bureau, called “Farm Roofing,” 
at any authorized Bird Roofing dealer. 
His store displays the certificate of 
membership. 


Farm roofs protect the vital resources 


of freedom. It’s time to find out how old 
roofing troubles have been licked . . . 


* Bird Blind Nail Method prevents nails 
from loosening, popping up. 

* Narrow widths prevent blowing off. 

* Bird Anchored Strip Shingles arelapped 
and locked for protection against out- 
side and inside wind pressure. 

* Bird No. 23 Masterbilt Shingles have ex- 
tra heavy butts to resist weather action. 


Get the good news of new methods and 
new materials that make a farm roof a 
one-piece “boot.” See how new low 
costs help you to keep your granaries, 
sheds and other buildings within the 
cost limits prescribed by the Govern- 
ment. Bury roofing troubles today. 


Right Now 
fill in the coupon 


below for a free 
copy of the book 


“Farm Roofing” 


BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 
1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, III. 





Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, a copy of your free book, 
"Farm Roofing.” 


Name 





Address 








om 
Farm Roofing Bureau 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A Service of BIRD & SON, inc., Established 1795 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « EAST WALPOLE, MASS. « NEW YORK, N.Y. ¢ SHREVEPORT, LA. 





“Man, She’s a New 
Place Now!” 


| Continued from page 


hinged roosts made of old lumber ov: 
droppings table, and bought a set of \ 
dows which tip in for ventilation. The war 
moisture-laden air will be carried upw 
thru insulated vents to three metal, sucti 
type ventilators on the ridge. Nests 
metal battery types. Five hens to a 1 
per laying day is the estimate. The floor i 
and was a good concrete job, the only real! 
solid original in the building. Side wa 
are pick-proofed up to three feet with 
hardboard wainscoting, and _insulatio: 
board carries on from there over walls and 
ceiling. There will be louver vents in either 
gable. The July day I was in there, tem- 
perature inside ranged 15 degrees cooler 
than that out in the broiling sun! And 
what was the cost of materials for a re- 
habilitated wreck? Insulating board 
$88.08; other materials, $223.99, of whic! 
Christensen’s share was $175.80. 


Tur 12-by-14 brooder house got muc! 
the same treatment, a complete envelop: 
of insulating board against summer heat 
and the north winds that sweep in under 
the orchard trees. The hog house was 
board-sealed, too, occasioning some care- 
ful cutting to fit around the seven sky- 
lights in the south side of the gable roof. 
The milkhouse, which leaked air like a 
sieve, was lined and the board painted; 
the milk from the 10 Brown Swiss Marvin 
will handle this year will reflect that im- 
provement in grade. By the way, he’s 
cleaning up his dairy and hog bloodlines 
as he can afford it, hopes some day to have 
all his Swiss on registry. 

The dairy section of the big, rambling 
barn presented a problem in ventilation 
which only the cold weather can answer. 
Tho a silo is set squarely in the barn and 
opens to the dairy section, most of the 
year it’s chop full and cannot act as a 
vent. There are two openings into the 
loft above, both three-six by three-six, 
which may be sufficient to carry off moist 
air. A shortage of 36 square inches in vent 
area for the 10 cows shouldn’t prove seri- 
ous, especially as there’s lots of space 
around the silo and in front of the stan- 
chions. It was cold in there last year; this 
year the cows will be able to devote more 
of their energies to delivering milk, less to 
keeping warm. Which is all right by the 
owner, since the creamery at Waterman, 
Illinois, where he delivers is putting on the 
heat for Food for Freedom. 

Marvin and his dad, who drives the 12 
miles frequently from his 80 to the son’s 
new project, know the $472.48 spent for 
materials was well spent. Next spring, 
when they’ve been tested at actual winter 
temperatures, they'll have figures. Now 
they offer sanitation (the old building in- 
teriors were shabby, splintered harbors for 
disease) and the reduction in temperatur« 
they feel when they step in from the heat. 

The interior of the house, of course, was 
a more complicated job than the appli- 
cation of the big, insulating sheets to rela- 
tively unbroken surfaces, and the running 
of a few flues and vents. A_partitio 
around a first-floor stair well came out, 
adding three feet in length to the living- 
room. Mrs. Christensen said that the for- 
mer box-square room “‘split our parties uj 
into living-room and dining-room and 
spoiled the fun.”’ The new room is paneled 
in insulating sheets put right on over t! 
old plaster; the sheets were left in their 
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iral finish of sunny brown, and ivory 
iumel was used on the woodwork. A 
le opening connects the dining-living 
yms now and a door was cut thru an old 
dow opening directly to the outdoors. 

[he former downstairs bedroom serves as 
attractive modern office. 


THE kitchen has been left as it was. 
\farvin was foresighted in getting plumb- 
¢ fixtures for the new bathroom before 
shutdown, but he couldn’t swing a 
ew sink and cabinets, too. After the 
irmistice, when the War Savings Bonds 
ind can go to work, the Christensens plan 
L-shaped bank of cabinets, wide work 
irfaces, and a sink under the west kitchen 
ndow which will give a view of the land- 
scaped service yard below. A new kitchen 
door will be arranged so that it lets di- 
rectly into the washroom with its spacious 
loset for the storage of soiled workclothes. 
Just a note of explanation here as to di- 
rections: the side of the house to your right 
s you look at the floor plans is the north. 
Upstairs the most significant change is 
the elimination of a hallway which by- 
passed the small bedroom. The hall served 
a real purpose in that it kept that bedroom 
the only livable one in the house during 
the cold months, but the new wall finish 
vill take over its insulation duties and 
idd 100 square feet of floor space to boot. 
[his will now be the master bedroom, 
finished in boards of random shades of 
light brown with a green and white ceiling 
tile in insulation board. Just beyond will 
be Gary’s nursery. Brown hardboard has 
been used as a low wainscoting to avoid 
the scars from the banging and slamming 
peculiar to small boys’ play. Beyond that 
the walls are grooved board of cream and 
light gray with brown banding. Here, too, 
the sheets were applied with a mastic to 
the old and very dirty plaster of the typical 
catchall “extra” room. 


Divine by on the road to Hinckley, 
you’d very likely pay no attention to the 
place—just another farm. But there are 
buckets of white paint in the milkhouse 
that will make you stop and stare next 
year. Marvin and his one hired hand have 
been kept too busy on the 200 to get to 
jainting anything but the hen house. 

It’s from the inside out that Christensen’s 
place is different, a far more efficient place 
war production and a place that'll 
ike a lot less fuel and time. From the 
inside out, it’s a new place! END 


IMPORTANT. Since the above story was 
ist in type and the feature pages plated, 
) new orders have been issued by the 
Var Production Board which: (1) Give 
tarmers favorable priorities to obtain soft- 
od lumber for the construction of new 
vice buildings and the maintenance and 
air (not remodeling) of their dwellings. 
Amend Conservation Order L-41 to 
rmit $200 to be expended in materials 
d paid labor for farm homes instead of a 
it of $500 for any 12-month period. 
Farmers are still permitted to spend up to 
$1,000 for remodeling and new construction 
f service buildings in any consecutive 12- 
month period. 
Chey may “maintain and repair’ with- 
cost or time limitations both their 
mes and service buildings. 
Your community lumber dealer is posted 
every detail of the orders. Because of his 
wledge of your farming operations, he 
in a position to make available supplies 
hich you might not otherwise obtain. 


—Editors 












































HE chow’s good. And there’s 

plenty of it. We have in fact 
the best-fed Army and Navy in 
the world. 


This starts with America’s farm- 
ers, who are raising and shipping 
bumper crops. 


It carries on through the proces- 
sors, who pack the food and ship 
it to the boys in camp or at the 
front. 


And keeping it all on the move 
are the American railroads. They 
see that the right numbers of the 
right cars are on the spot when 
and where crops and livestock 
are ready to move—and see that 
they are hauled dependably and 
safely to destination. 


With the mass of war materials 
being carried, this all adds up to 
the biggest transportation job in 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 





MESS CALL 


U.S. history—a job already far 
ahead of the peak traffic of the 


last war. 


To handle this job the railroads 
are moving a million and a quarter 
tons of freight a mile every min- 
ute—starting off a heavily loaded 
freight train every five seconds 


of the day and night. 


Railroad equipment is being 
worked at top pace—a pace that 
doesn’t permit freight cars to 


loaf. 


So we ask you to do this: Load 
cars promptly, and load ’em to 
capacity—and it’s up to the rail- 
roads to see that they are kept 
moving. 


That’s your part, and ours, in 
making sure that we have the 
best-fed, best-equipped fighting 


men in the world. 








‘RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Edited by Margaret Sherman 


ERHAPS there is no kind of needlework so 
genuinely American as quilting. While the need 
for the actual quilts has long since vanished 
other kinds of warm bed clothing are easier and 
quicker to make or buy ready-made), it is pleas- 
ant to think that the custom of making patch- 
work quilts will probably never die. 

Ihe friendly visiting, the exchange of news 
that go on over a quilting frame develop the 
warm, neighborly feeling you find among wom- 
en who work together. A community that does 
not have this spirit of friendly neighborliness is 
poor indeed. Farm women are drawn together 


by common interests and their spirit of helptul- 
ness is always apparent in times of need 

To offset the heavy and somber tone of the 
news this month, we think you'll like the photo- 
graph on this page. To us it represents the q 
strength of the farm homemaker who, call 
upon to do more than her job, is doing it 
and confidently; yet will not become so engross 
in growing bigger gardens, raising more poultry, 
canning more fruits and vegetables that she ' 
overlook the important need for an occasion 
hour of relaxation with her neighbors. 
The women pictured live in Polk Cou 
Iowa. They are Mrs. Harry Sheler, Mrs. Charles 
McKinney, Mrs. R. C. Draper, Mrs. W. 3 
Skinner, Mrs. Edgar Patterson, and Mrs. O. D 
Skinner (at right end), who made the piecework 
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Photograph by Stanley 


Gi RLS who have grown up in farm homes make 
eptionally good nurses, according to 


the 
onal Nursing Council for War Service; the 


ncil states that they are unusually capable, 


-reliant, dependable, and strong. 


his is not surprising to anyone who lives on a 


or who has worked with farm girls. Every 
it some time or another offers opportunity 
girl to help in times of illness or when acci- 
strike. Frequently faced with situations 
e no medical aid is available, she has seen 
1other handle a case with a skill developed 
actual experience. 
th the Army and Navy calling for 3,000 
late registered nurses a month, it is impera- 
hat a larger number of student nurses than 


before in history be enrolled in schools of 


Pry 


nursing“ The number needed has been estimated 


at 55,000 this year; if the war goes on, 65,000 


will be required next year. 


Ware military needs must, of course, be met, 
it is also vital to the health and welfare of every 
family in the land to keep an adequate supply ot 
skilled nursing service for every community. 

If you or your daughter or your neighbors’ 
daughters are interested in this service, you can 
get information on nursing schools and nursing 
education from The National League of Nursing 
Education, 1790 Broadway, New York, New 
York, or your State Nursing Council for War 
Service. If you want to know how to become an 
enrolled Red Cross nurse, write to the American 
National Red Cross Nursing Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the information. 


Bre ‘AUSE a genuinely cordial welcome awaits 
these farmers’ daughters in the profession, war 
or no war, Katharine Faville, chairman of the 
Council’s committee on Recruitment of Student 
Nurses, is eager to answer questions about nurs- 
ing in the minds of the girls themselves, and in 
the minds of parents who wish to advise daugh- 
ters wisely in these topsy-turvy war days. The 
young person who is looking ahead will want to 
know the present situation of the nursing pro- 
fession and what it is likely to be in the postwar 
era. Here is an opportunity to find out. 


For1 Y years ago the first issue of Successfu 
Farming was published. In it appeared a column, 
entitled ‘“The Home Circle,”’ which was devoted 
to homemaking subjects. How old-fashioned that 
title seems to us now! For the “‘circle’’ that en- 
compassed the homemaker’s daily life nearly a 
half century ago has widened so rapidly thru the 
years that the farthest horizon is now within her 
view. 

We’re happy and proud that our magazine 
has had some small part in the widening of that 
circle. With your help, we'll do our best to 
continue to bring you every month thru the 
the Home Department, and 
practical suggestions for making the American 
farm home the best place in the world to live 


pages of news 


Do YOU readers recognize these lines? They 
were given to us by Mrs. Frank Kuehl, who was 
pictured on the Successful Farming cover last April 
She doesn’t know who wrote them and neither 
do we. Perhaps some reader will help us in 
identifying them: 

Words are great forces in the realm of life 
Be careful of their use. 
Who talks of hate, 
Of poverty, of sickness but sets rift 
These very elements to mar hus fate. 
When love, health, happiness, and plenty hear 
Their names repeated over day by day, 
They wing their way like answering fairies near; 
Then nestle down within our homes to stay. 
Who talks of evil conjures into shape 
That formless thing and gives it life and scope. 
This is the law: then let na word escape 
That does not breathe of everlasting hope. 
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All Around the House 


a, U. & PAT, OFF. 


% Good Ideas From Our Readers 
¥% Household News 





1, Darning by hand is tedious, but 
a new, quick way to do it is with a 
hot iron and an adhesive-treated 
patch. Sock patches, made of knitted 
material, come in two sizes, large 
and small, in 13 colors. You may get 
them assorted or of one color for 10 
cents a package (of 15 or 25, de- 
pending on size). White percale 
patches for sheets, shirts, linens, 
come in packages of 15 for 10 cents. 
White tape, which closes raw edges 
or long tears on sheets and linens 
(or a piece of it pressed onto the 
neck of a shirt, dress, or towel may 
serve as a name label) comes in 60- 
inch lengths for 10 cents. The mend- 
ing outfit shown here, including the 
convenient darning paddle, white 
patches and tape, and colored hose 
patches costs about $1. (No-Darn 
Company, 219 W. Chicago Avenue, 
Dept. SF, Chicago, Illinois. 


@® Mrs. C. H., Minnesota, suggests 
you thread all curtain tiebacks on a 
safety pin before putting inthe washing 
machine. Saves hunting and counting 
them later. 


2. It’s a thrifty measure to use old 
rollers when buying new window 
shades. When you change the room 
decoration, you can inexpensively, 
easily change shades. Neither ham- 
mer nor a tack is needed to attach 
this one to the roller. It comes with a 
gummed strip that clings tightly 
after it is wet. It is made of a sturdy 
fiber material and comes in a wide 
range of colors. Ten and 15 cents 
without rollers; other washable ones 
on rollers, 29 to 45 cents. (Clopay, 
1206 Clopay Square, Dept. SF, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


3. Things can be so black on a farm at 
night, but why let them be? Little disks 
such as these, fastened to stairs, posts, 
paths, house corners, wagons, low 
beams, and the like will light up the 
way. They reflect even a candle or 


shaded flashlight. Or the same disks, 
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with a special luminous treatment, 
shine without any light. They're acti- 
vated by daylight and glow several 
hours after dark. They are very light, 
made of Lucite, a plastic, and will 
withstand all kinds of weather. They 
come in crystal, amber, red, or green, 
and are $2.50 a hundred, for reflector 
type; $5 per hundred for luminous 
type. (Lumelite Corp., 261 Fifth 
Avenue, Dept. SF, New York City. 


4. Handle your electric cord sets 
with care and you'll get the lengthy 
service from them you should. If you 
kink or bend them sharply you'll 
eventually break the fine wires in- 
side. Instead, coil loosely and put on 
a shelf or in a drawer, or better, hang 
them over rounded supports (empty 
thread spools, for example), slightly 
apart. Another reminder, don’t yank 
from an outlet by the cord itself, 
but pull it by the connecting plug 
and save the wear on the cord. 


@® Wax curtain rods. Mrs. A. M., 
Ohio, says this not only protects them 
from rust, but it's easier to slide curtains 
back and forth on them. 


@® Lucky friends of Mrs. A. H., 
Wisconsin! This is the time of year 
she gathers seeds from her choicest 
annuals (which are well marked). 
She dries and stores them in venti- 
lated containers and at Christmas- 
time gives attractively wrapped 
packets to friends. 


@® Mrs. N. M: J., Nebraska, says to 
tack the tape measure to an empty 
thread spool, roll it and attach a snap 
fastener to close. Takes up little room; 
makes a neater work basket. 


@® Whenever pouring liquids such 
as extracts or medicines from bottles, 
pour from the side opposite the 
label. The plain side can be wiped 
off easily with a damp cloth, while 
the label remains free from spots. 


This comes from Mrs. K. C., Ohio. 4 


(® Sometimes one forgets just where 
new seeds and plants are placed in the 
perennial border or flower garden. Mrs. 
A. G. Y., Minnesota, writes the plant 
names on small pieces of paper and 
puts the papers in small glass bottles or 
pill vials—writing turned toward the 
glass. The sealed bottle is pushed 
partly in the soil. It is easy to pick it up 
and read the label. 


@® A tip from Mrs. V. E. H., 
Pennsylvania, for farm wives who 
dread patching shirts and trousers 
worn from cutting and husking corn: 
Cut a sleeve from an old, heavy shirt 
or blouse and have Mr. Farmer 
wear it on the arm that carries the 
fodder, over his own shirt sleeve. 
Then, for corn-husking protection, 
sew a generous piece of heavy ma- 
terial to fit over the pockets, down 
beyond the knees—a sort of apron. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
helpful idea published. Unused sug- 
gestions will not be returned. Those 
practical ideas which are used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptly 
upon their publication. —Editor 
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A One-Room Schoolhouse Is Now a 


Four-Koom Home 


By Madge Ames Brown 









@ Before: Originally it was the usual country school 
with a small entry and hall for the children's wraps 


@ After: Remodeling included new white clapboard 
siding, a furnace, plumbing, roof, and addition 











Ohcr it was a one-room country schoolhouse; now it is 
one of the most delightful little homes in Redwood Falls, 
Minnesota. And Lenore Golden, who is Redwood Coun- 
ty’s home demonstration agent, claims the metamor- 
phosis was as simple as ABC. 

“It can’t be done,” the neighbors said when they 
learned her plans to remodel the structure an uncle had 
bought for $200 and given her. But they hadn’t con- 
sidered her dream of a small home furnished in good 
taste. Nor had they considered resourceful Don Daskim, 
a carpenter who had the knack of seeing ideas in the raw. 
Today, the little schoolhouse that went to town for a 
song and had a small sum invested in its remodeling 
couldn’t be bought for $4,000; and it is one of the best 
examples of home-demonstration work in the state. The 
remodeling includes new white clapboard siding, a fur- 
nace and fan, the plumbing, new roof elevation, a new 


living-room and dining-alcove. Abeves Crowding comfort 
L and good taste into small 
ENORE says: “‘All the plans to the smallest detail were space was real achievement 


down on paper before any work was started. It was my 
purpose to prove that a tiny home can be as convenient ‘ 
ind comfortable as a larger house and, with careful Upper right: Here’s the 
planning, assume even an air of spaciousness. I wanted charming living-room which 
plenty of windows but at the same time sufficient wall is often used for Redwood 
: . County home-demonstra- 
space to arrange my furniture properly. I had to camou- thon leader talalng’ meel- 
flage that schoolhouse look on the outside, yet take ad- ings by farm homemakers 
vantage of windows that were already there.” 

The house was placed on a new foundation and base- 

nt, and then partitioned into bedroom, bath, and Floor Plans: Dotted lines 
kitchen. A tiny hall separates the kitchen from the sleep- indicate original structure ; 

: quarters so either may be entirely closed off. The ein 
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nt entry is now a sun porch. On the east a living-room 


id dining-alcove were added. [ Continued on page 84 











Better-than-ever Bread 


HEN we think of the hazards and 
handicaps our grandmothers had to 
contend with on baking day, we ap- 
preciate our blessings along that line 
a whole lot more than we otherwise 
might. 

We have fresh, quick-acting yeast to 
work with, compressed or granular 
style as we choose, in place of the jar 
of ‘liquid ‘“‘starter’’ which Grandma 
kept going from baking to baking. 

We have dependable brands of flour, 
sure to act the same each time we bake. 
What is more, our present-day en- 
riched white flour has had restored to 
it the iron and two of the important B 
vitamins (B, or thiamin, and niacin) 
which used to be lost in the milling 
process. 


We HAVE much more complete and 
accurate recipes to guide us while we 
learn the right “‘look’’ and “‘feel’’ of 
yeast dough at its various stages. 


And we have better ovens than 
Grandma ever had! 

Altogether, the bread we make to- 
day ought to be even better than those 
beautiful big brown loaves that Grand- 
ma turned out. And it can be! For 
baking with yeast is as easy as it is fasci- 
nating. It just takes a little attention 
at the right time, and some skill in 
handling the dough. 


By Genevieve A. Callahan 


Successful bread bakers aren’t afraid 
of dough. They knead it with the palm 
of the hand and handle it quickly. 
They pull it and slap it and shape it 
into a beautiful loaf. Maybe there is a 
trick to it, but it’s one you can easily 
learn. 


Lets start a batch of bread, and 
carry it thru its various stages. We’ll 
do a few of the many possible varia- 
tions, too—bran or graham bread and 
sweet rolls, all made from the same 
simple sponge. After those, we’ll ‘take 
up some special products, such as 100- 
percent whole-wheat bread and quick 
yeast rolls. 


BETTER BREAD 


1/4 cup sugar or 
VY cup light corn 
sirup 

4 teaspoons salt 

About 12 cups 
sifted flour 

4 tablespoons 
melted lard 
or other shortening 


1 package granular 
or 1 cake fresh 
yeast 

1 teaspoon sugar 

VY cup lukewarm 
water 

31% cups liquid (po- 
tato water, water, 
milk, or a mixture 
of milk and water) 


Make the Sponge: Stir yeast and one tea- 
spoon sugar into the lukewarm water. 
Scald remaining liquid, add sugar or corn 
sirup and two teaspoons salt; cool to luke- 
warm. (One or two well-mashed potatoes 


added with the potato water or milk will 
help to keep the bread moist and fresh 
a longer time after baking.) Add softened 
yeast to lukewarm liquid. Stir in about 
six cups of the flour, or enough to make a 
thick, heavy batter. Beat until smooth, 
cover, and let rise in a warm place (80° to 
85°) until light and bubbly, and double 


in bulk. 


Mixing Stiff: If you do not wish to make 
rolls, add to the sponge the remaining two 
teaspoons salt, the melted-and-cooled 
shortening; and stir in most of remaining 
five to six cups flour, making a stiff, rough 
mixture. When you don’t use enough 
flour, the loaves will flatten out and be 
coarse and heavy. 


Kneading: Turn the scattery-looking mass 
onto a floured board and let it “‘rest’’ 10 
minutes. This makes it easier to handle. 
Knead eight to 10 minutes, until dough is 
smooth and elastic. Don’t try to hurry the 
kneading; work smoothly and rhythmi- 
cally, “pushing” the dough with the heel 
of the hands, then giving it a quarter turn 
and pushing again. Be sure to work in 
enough flour at the beginning of the knead- 
ing process so that the dough will stand up 
and hold its shape, and not flatten out on 
the board. This is one of the secrets of 
making really good, well-shaped, fine- 
textured loaves of bread. (If you get in too 
much flour, just add a little water.) 


Rising and Shaping: The dough is kneaded 
enough when it is | Continued on page 88 
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Successful Recipes 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


For good foods from readers. Tested in Successful Farming’'s Tasting-Test Kitchen 


he last of the garden’s fresh vegetables have a deliciousness that’s equal 
to the first ones of spring. Make the most of them these October days. 
See that their service is so varied they’ll be popular to the end. Mrs. Carter 
called on the poultry yard to help her “put over” the main-dish stuffed 
baked tomatoes, and with delicious results. You’ll want to try them. 

Remember the tiny little potatoes that are so tediously dug up in the 
fall? They’re a tasty and healthful lot, so don’t leave them behind. Cooked 
in their jackets—to preserve nutrients—they’re good skinned and served 
hot with butter and parsley, or with a cheese sauce, or diced into a salad 
They may be browned in the oven or mixed with finely chopped onion and 
served with a cream sauce or gravy. Um-m! 


4 


A dandy meal to set before the family —chicken-stuffed baked tomatoes, parsley-buttered 
potatoes, spiced crab apples. Please pass the bread, butter, and milk—and satisfaction! 


FRENCH PEAS —Mrs. W. R. W., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 thin slices bacon, 1 quart canned peas Brown bacon and onion together in 
diced 1 cup top milk frying pan. Pour off excess fat. Add peas, 

1% cup chopped 1 tablespoon butter milk, butter, salt, and pepper to taste. 
onion Salt and pepper Cook gently 10 minutes. Serves six. 





MAPLE MOUSSE —Mrs. N. J. J., Ne Y. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Ye cup maple sirup 1 cup heavy cream, Beat sirup and egg yolks together. Cook 
2 egg yolks whipped in double boiler about 15 minutes (until 
2 egg whites, beaten thick); cool. When cool, add stiff-beaten 
stiff egg whites. Then fold this mixture into 
the whipped cream. Freeze in trays of 

mechanical refrigerator or the ice-cream freezer. Serves six. 





BAKED STUFFED TOMATOES —Mrs. J. C., Hl. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup chopped, 2 teaspoons Mix the first six ingredients. Cut the 
cooked chicken minced parsley tops from tomatoes, hollow to form cups, 
4 cup bread crumbs 6 medium-sized dust with salt and pepper. Fill with the 
14 cup cooked salad tomatoes chicken mixture, and place in baking 
dressing Salt and pepper dish. Sprinkle the buttered dry-bread 
VY teaspoon Worces- 1/3 cup fine dry crumbs over the tops. Bake in a moder- 
tershire sauce bread crumbs ate oven (350°) 30 minutes. Serve on 
2 tablespoons 2 tablespoons rounds of buttered toast, garnish with 
minced onion melted butter parsley. Serves six. | Continued on page 86 
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“AS simple As This— 


Bringing your home up to date merely means 


making it fit your family, to Michigan women 


Maxine the most of what you have is no 
new formula, but it’s taking like the traditional 
measles in many Michigan counties when it in- 
volves bringing the home up to date. 

Home-Extension agents and specialists of 
Michigan State College are helping families 
to make the things they have at hand count for 
more in beauty and comfort. The home-fur- 
nishings program, in particular, pays no small 
part in the defense plans of the Home Econom- 
ics Extension Department, according to Mar- 
garet Harris, assistant state leader. Salvaging 
of unused materials is encouraged and more 
attention is being paid to taking care of things 
on hand to the end that normal living sur- 
roundings are steadily being improved. 

Bringing your home up to date is nothing 
more nor less than making your home fit th 
family. It involves no complicated shopping 
trips. Here’s how it’s done under the spirited 
tutelage of Ruth Peck and Jessie Marion, spe- 
cialists in home furnishings: 

A group of 10 to 15 women meet at one of 
the homes. All the furniture is moved from the 
living-room or pushed [ Continued on page 92 








Photographs by Hahn-Milla 


One of the most expert of 
the thousands of Michigan 
homemakers who are bring- 
ing their homes up to date 
is Mrs. Joseph A. Bodary 
of New Boston. She is tying 
the spring of an old walnut 
rocker which, when finished, 
will be a smartly uphol- 
stered chair with good lines 


The chair at the right was 
finished by Mrs. H. S. 
Osler of Ann Arbor for 
her daughter Priscilla. It's 
chintz—baby mums on a 
soft pink background—and 
cost about $4. The dressing 
table is built into the alcove 


Lower right: Mrs. Lewis 
Blaisdell of Grass Lake 
used sturdy cotton sail- 
cloth, with a beige back- 
ground and _ green-and- 
rose scroll design, to slip- 
cover an old brown mohair 
chair. The cost, about $5 





This used to be an ungainly old leather chair in use for 25 years, but her 
husband wouldn't think of parting with it, so Mrs. T. G. Riemenschneider 
reupholstered it with cotton tapestry of deep, rich rust. It's usable now 


Upper right: A more ambitious project was that of Mrs. Bodary, who com- 
pletely rebuilt and upholstered this sofa. It's covered with a wool ashes- 
of-roses frieze. Cost, about $50. The chair is an old Morris model, minus 
its curlicues and with its lines straightened. It's covered in one of the new 
decorator stripes—mercerized cotton with rayon—and cost about $7 


Mrs. Carleton Ball of Albion chose a Sanforized cotton with a conven- 
tional stripe to slip-cover this sturdy sofa at a cost of only a few dollars 


Lower right: This low-back armchair is only one of a number of pieces 
Mrs. Garrett Weening of Kalamazoo has reupholstered. It's covered in 
striped faille. Cost, about $10. She often does upholstery work for friends 


More of Mrs. Weening's work. The wing-back chair with the wood trim 
was upholstered in a cotton tapestried material, a beige background with 
an all-over design of tan and aqua and wine. The chair and the ottoman 
together cost about $18, she estimates. This does not include labor cost 


* 





we 





STOP HERE 


For Perky Ideas in Linens 


Tuese little bluebirds are all talking at 
once about the happiness they will bring 
you if you embroider them on towels, 
pillowcases, cloths, luncheon sets. Just this 
touch of embroidery will give distinction 
to the simplest linens. The cross-stitch is 
worked in a clever new design that looks 
like appliqué. Pattern N-7269, 12 cents. 


+ 





Order by number from Successful Farming, 
4610 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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SINGLE crochet, ribbed for effectiveness 
against hot pots and pans, is the attractive 
and easy method used in achieving this 
new trio of pan-holders. Original in design, 
these yet bear resemblance to pieced quilt 
blocks of Grandmother’s day. They would 
do justice to any kitchen, and, of course, 
would be a practical accessory. Design 
C-9209 is 10 cents. They’re most colorful! 


t 

Darstes and big red poppies, roses, 
tulips, morning-glories—all the colorful 
flowers from an old-fashioned garden are 
included in this varied selection. And the 
stitches are so easy to do! These bouquets 
may adorn towels and pillowcases that 
will be different, scarfs and tea cloths that 
will make your home lovely. Or embroider 
a nosegay on your blouse; it’s the vogue 
these days. Included in Design N-7366 
above are a transfer of 16 motifs, descrip- 
tion of stitches, list of materials, and color 
suggestions. Cost, 12 cents. 


. H baa 
ERE’S Penelope to make most attrac- 


tive pictures for your kitchen. She’s primly 
garbed in color to harmonize with the 
print corners, which may be _blanket- 
stitched in brown to match her pigtails 
A minimum of work completes the varied 
designs for the different days. In the right- 
hand corner above, she appears in her 
Sunday-best bonnet to decorate a pan- 
holder. Design C-9470 includes transfer 
which will stamp a set of seven tea towels 
and the matching pan-holder. Price, 10 
cents. Transfer is applied with a hot iron. 
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OUR PARENTS’ 
FORUM 


We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 
—Editors 


Kiss and Make Up. Our young son and 
daughter frequently quarreled, as most 
youngsters do, and even when I insisted 
they stop they continued to act hateful and 
unpleasant. I decided to try my own fath- 
er’s method. Whenever the youngsters start 
to quarrel I make them kiss each other. It 
seems so ridiculous to stop and kiss in the 
midst of a quarrel that anyone with a sense 
of humor will immediately start smiling at 
the situation and the quarrel’s off. If just 
the kiss doesn’t work, I insist they sit on 
two chairs side by side with their arms 
around each other. They’re laughing soon. 
—Mrs. V. Y., Woodward, Iowa 


“Seeing Ourselves As Others See Us!"’ 
Our small daughter got into the habit of 
running in from school (it was close by) and 
rushing thru her lunch, fairly ‘“‘gobbling” 
it down. One day I had everything in 
readiness, and sitting down to lunch with 
our young one I immediately started to 
scoop up my food, using both hands. She 
looked at me, horrified, then bursting into 
tears, asked, “Oh, what are you doing, 
Mother?” I answered, ““That’s the way you 
eat.”” She replied she would never eat that 
way again if only I'd stop. That worked 
wonderfully !—Mrs. B. C., Brashear, Mo. 


Ignoring Him Made Him Wash. It had 
become a problem to get our young son, 
nearly four, to clean up for meals. Each 
meal was preceded by a scene where his 
father or I pleaded, cajoled, or threatened 
in an endeavor to have the little boy wash. 
Finally, we decided to ignore him. Each of 
us made a deliberate ritual of getting ready 
for a meal, then we sat down to the table. 
The boy was told, as he started to take his 
place, that he wasn’t ready to eat. He soon 
realized, when he found neither tears nor 
protests availed, what he had to do. Now 
when he is called in to a meal, he washes, 
and combs his hair as a matter of course.— 


Mrs. J. C. S., Bushnell, Nebr. 


One Morning Call. I’ve never had too 
much trouble getting our children yp on 
time. When they first started to school I 
began calling them just once; that was all. 
I made sure they were roused enough to 
know I had called them, then I left the 
room. They may have been late two or 
three times, but they soon learned when I 
called them that was the only time they’d 
hear my voice until they came to breakfast. 
Mrs. G. W., Manhattan, Kans. 





Why not tell us of your child-training experi- 
ences? One dollar will be paid for every 
successful reader's idea published. Please 
address your Forum letters to Elizabeth Cobb 
Ellis, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





“| felt | had failed as a mother!’ 





2. I kept telling myself I'd done it for the 
child’s own good, but I couldn’t help having 
an awful feeling of guilt. And I felt so alone 
and far away from my boy. Just then, Aunt 
Margaret dropped in and I told her about it. 





4. “It’s pleasant tasting, so a child won't 
struggle against taking it. And Fletcher's 
Castoria is gentle and safe, yet effective. It 
doesn’t gripe and won’t upset a youngster’s 
delicate insides. Ask your druggist.” 





6. And he suggested the new Family Size Bot- 
tle, containing nearly 20°) more Castoria at 
the same price. So I gave Harry Castoria next 
time he needed a laxative. He loved the taste, 
and it worked wonderfully. 

Always take a laxative as directed 

on the package or by your physician. 


Qa+tht-Tietzher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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1. Once when my husband was away, little Harry and I were home alone. 
Ordinarily, we'd have had a lot of fun “keeping house.” But this time Harry 
needed a laxative. I tried giving him the one his father takes, but he 
balked at the taste, so I had to force it down him. Afterward he acted so 
bad I punished him by sending him to bed. Yet, it didn’t seem right... 








ee ogre 





3. “Gracious,” she said, “forcing a child to 
take bad-tasting medicine can upset his whole 
nervous system and may do him more harm 
than good. Why don’t you give him Fletcher’s 
Castoria? It’s made especially for children.” 





5. Sure enough, my druggist said Aunt Mar- 
garet was right. He told me many doctors 
approve Fletcher’s Castoria for children. He 
also said that since it works almost naturally 
in 8 to 12 hours, it doesn’t disturb sleep. 


As the medical profession knows, 
the chief ingredient in Fletcher's 
Castoria—senna—has an excellent 
reputation in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
gestion. In regulated doses senna 
produces easy elimination and al- 
most never gripes or irritates. 
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BOY, HOME-MADE ROLLS! ) OF COURSE YOU'RE 
HOW I LOVE THEM — NOT, TOM. EAT YOUR 

BET I'M MAKING FILL. THESE ROLLS 
A°PIG’ OF MYSELF §M ARE ESPECIALLY GOOD 
HELEN FOR YOU-GOT EXTRA 

; fs| VITAMINS IN THEM! 











WHAT'S THIS, HELEN- 

SOME OF YOUR 

KITCHEN MAGIC? 

NEVER HEARO OF 

EXTRA VITAMINS 

IN ROLLS: THE ONLY 
“MAGIC.” EDNA, 
1S THE YEAST 
I uSE — IT'S 
FLEISCHMANN'S 


NEVER KNEW 
THERE WAS ANY 
DIFFERENCE 
IN YEAST! 











OH My, YES! YOU SEE, FLEISCHMANN'S 
WITH THE YELLOW LABEL IS THE ONLY 
YEAST WITH VITAMINS A AND D IN 
ADDITION TO 8: AND G.ANO NOTONE Ge 
OF THEM IS APPRECIABLY LOSTIN § 
THE OVEN. EVERYTHING YOU BAKE WITH 
FLEISCHMANN’S HAS VITAMINS 
THAT NO OTHER YEAST " 





HERE'S SOMETHING ELSE, TOO, EDNA, 
THE FLEISCHMANN'S WE GET TODAY WILL 
KEEP PERFECTLY IN THE REFRIGERATOR, 
SO WE CAN GET A WEEKS SUPPLY OR 
MORE AT A TIME. ANO BY THE WAY, WHY 
DON'T YOU SEND FOR FLEISCHMANN'S 
MARVELOUS NEW RECIPE BOOK? ITS JUST 
FULL OF ALL KINOS OF DELICIOUS 
fal ~NEW ROLLS ANO BUNS AND BREADS 





FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 





595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Beauty rane 
— 


Gee gives wings to our feet, which are going to play 

a more and more important part as we tread the 
road to victory. Of course we keep our feet clean, 
but do we give them the extra care that makes them 
comfortable, willing workers? 

Shoes come first, of course. You need sensibly 
heeled shoes that either strap or tie snugly to your in- 
step, and that are roomy enough. They needn’t be 
clodhoppers, because good-looking shoes are made 

with medium heels. Don’t wear “party” slippers or 


shoes with run-over heels and expect your feet to be hap- 
py- Beware of too-short hose. They are as damaging as 
shoes that are too small. 

Watch your posture. Most of us do not keep our bod- 
ies balanced over the arches of our feet; the ball and the 
heel should share our weight equally. 

When you’ve been on your feet most of the day, and 
they’re reminding you of it, pop them into a nice warm, 
but not too warm, foot bath. Add a half cup of vinegar 
or a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda to the water. 
Soak your feet in this and you’ll find the ache and weari- 
ness going right out thru your toes. Rinse in cool water, 
dry, rub a little hand lotion into them, and dust lightly 


with talcum. 

Right after a nice, sudsy bath is a good time for a pedi- 
cure. Before you hop into the tub, get out your cuticle 
remover, push stubborn cuticle back so your nails look 
nice and neat. During your bath, scrub them with a 
rough washcloth or a brush; rinse, and dry thoroly. 

Clip your nails with scissors, or file them with an 
emery board. You file your fingernails rounding, but clip 
your toenails straight across to prevent ingrown nails or 
rough edges that are death to silk and nylon hose. After- 
wards treat your feet to a good massage with any good 

hand lotion or cream. Don’t they feel grand now? 

Corns and calluses should be treated at first sign. One 
easy way to prevent their development or to bring relief 
if the iittle troublemakers are already on the job is by the 
use of soft foot pads that come in a variety of sizes. 

Keeping your feet fit and happy is the first step in 
beauty care. Aching feet are reflected in the lines of our 
faces. Let’s get rid of the foot lines that add years to our age! 


By Maxine Schweiker 
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Baking-Day 
Ak W Dinners 
Less 
7 tiga ttt ff} 








Ax ALL-IN-ONE-CASSEROLE dinner 
that can be tucked into the oven along with 
the baking bread or rolls (if there’s room), 
or that can follow along while the oven is 
hot, is a good idea for a busy baking day. 

One such dinner that I like to fix—and 
to eat—consists of browned pork chops 
topped with peeled, whole, raw sweet 
potatoes and parboiled white onions. Pour 
a little hot water around the chops, sprin- 
kle all with salt and pepper, cover closely, 
and bake 45 minutes to an hour, or until 
done, at whatever temperature you have 
the oven. (Make it 350° if the oven is 
empty otherwise.) With cabbage slaw or 
green salad and fresh rolls—need I say 
more? 

If the oven is too full for a casserole, or 
if you are using a wood or coal range, how 
about cooking a pot roast or boiled beef on 
top of the stove, and tucking some white 
potatoes into the oven to bake with the 
bread? A jellied tomato salad, made by 
dissolving salad aspic gelatin in hot canned 
tomatoes (strained or unstrained, as you 
like), goes well with such a dinner and is 
no trouble at all to fix. You won’t need 
dessert!—Genevieve A. Callahan 





Gay Towels 





Keep your head in the clouds and 
reach for the stars! That’s what these 
sunbonnet girls advise. And what a gay 
sct_ of dish towels they make! The 
dresses and bonnets are just simple 
cross-stitch, but they look like appliqué. 
Chere are transfers of six motifs, illustra- 
tions of stitches, and list of materials 
needed. For design N-7276 send 12 
Cents to Successful Farming, 3810 Mere- 


yr. 
44 





PILLSBURY’S FRE 


makes 6 


TEMPERATURE: 400° F. 


@ 4 cups scalded milk s 2 
@ \% cup sugar 

@ 3 tablespoons salt @4 
@ 6 tablespoons lard e6 


; 4: 

Z ine scalded milk, sugar, salt, and lard; 
Lor dissolved and lukewarm. 2. ~ ie 
yeast in 2 c. warm water. Add yeast an 7 
maining warm water to cooled milk mixture. 
3. Sift flour once, then measure. Add ¥2 to 





(Your family will say this is the best-tasting, loveliest-looking bread they ever saw ) 


PILLSBURY’'S BEST Enriched Flour 


i f i i i d iron 
i t of Pillsbury’s Best with two B-vitamins and ir 
i its creamy-white color, its mellow wheaty flavor, 
or the perfect way it works in a// your recipes.) 


It’s good to know that the flour which gives you such wonderful bread will also, owt 


t is a truly all-purpose flour. And it’s truly dependable, too, i 


i d you've 
; it’ it— , slice a loaf. See—and taste—the finest brea 
Wes Fo ae eee eee Bread ! Your grocer has Pillsbury’s Best—for perfect 


| of the same bag, give you delicate, perfectly delicious cakes, biscuits, cookies, and 
* For Pillsbury s i ye 
- fore you even see it—pre-tested by ; 
noon Fates milling! Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back! 
' . . 
. Punch from dough; cover; let rise again 
. fe hoes hour. 7. Put on floured board; 
flatten out. Cut and mold into 6 balls; let rest 
ed (closely covered) for 15 min. Shape into loaves. 
, results in all your baking, get a bag today! 
i. 





Pillsbury’s “FAVORITE” BREAD 


- +. the loveliest loaves you've ever baked — thanks to 
that dependable all-purpose flour, Pillsbury’s Best! 





ia 





! 
! 
I 
=! 


SH-YEAST RECIPE 


big loaves 


TIME: about 45 to 50 minutes 
cakes compressed yeast or 
packa granular yeast 
cups lukewarm water 
quarts (6 lbs.) sifted 


7 i » beat well. Add rest of flour; 
blend well. 4. Knead on floured board about 
10 min. 5. Place in greased bowl, cover; set to 
rise in warm place (80° to 85° F.) ——- 
hrs. (till impression of finger stays in dough). 


astry. 
or its 
actual baking tests made 4 to 6 


in greased 9 x 5 x 3-in. loaf pans; 
bang Be i warm place till dough Ws 
and center rises above top (about 2 hrs.). Bake 
in hot oven. 




















Beautiful “Priscilla” sewing cabinet . . e 
A wonderfully handy, walnut-finished wood sew- 
ing cabinet, 10 inches long, 8% inches wide, 10 
inches high, with convenient spool tray. It’s only 
one of the wonderful bargains you can get with 
Pillsbury Thrift Stars, which come with Pillsbury’s 
Best and other Pillsbu products, Look for details 
of offer on recipe folder in your Pillsbury’s Best 
bag—or write Pillsbury Flour Mills, Dept. O-7, 
Minneapolis, for new free premium catalog. 





dith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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BAKE - PROVE 


D—to protect your baking 
ENRICHED WITH Two B-VITAMINS AND {RON 
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In Step with 
the ARMY in 
OVERALLS 


GRIMY work clothes are no 
problem to the farm wife 
who uses CLIMALENE. It 
dissolves grease . . . saves 
hard rubbing . . . but it’s 
easy on the clothes. 


1. Soak heavily soiled clothes 
overnight in Climalene bath— 
2 tablespoons or more to tub 
depending on amount of soil. 


2. Wash in the regular way, 
dissolving 2 tablespoons of 
Climalene in water before put- 
ting in soap. You'll get a better 
suds with less soap. 


Read What Farm Wives Say: 





“I think Climalene is the best 
product on the market for cut- 
ting grease.” Paulding Co., Ohio 
“IT use so much less soap when 
I use Climalene and my work 
is much easier.” La Porte City, la. 


“Climalene is good for cutting 











the scum on the separators.” 
Cedar Falls, ia. 


“Climalene is easy on clothes 
and makes them whiter.” 
Raymond, Ia. 


The Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio 


C WASH AND CLEAN with 


SOFTENS WATER + SAVES SOAP 
At Your Grocers 
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870, Always right, always flattering, the classic s| 
waist dress is indispensable for these times. This 
has a slightly flared, gored skirt. There is a thr 
button closing beneath a notched collar. Designed for 
sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 44. Size 16 (34) requires thre 
and three-fourths yards 39-inch, or two and three- 
fourths yards 54-inch material. 


852. The two-piece dress that looks like a suit i 
distinctly charming and ever so wearable. Note the 
peplum blouse, the softness in bodice below shoulder 
yokes. Just the right amount of flare in the eight- 
gored skirt. Designed for sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 46. Siz 
16 (34) requires three and seven-eighths yards 
inch material. 


915. A wardrobe of shirtwaist blouses to keep you 
well groomed—the perfect companion for your tail- 
ored suit or slacks. Regulation shirt collar or tied 
scarf. Designed for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 44. The shirt 
collar version, size 16 (34), requires two and one- 
fourth yards 35-inch materia] (with nap), or two yards 
39-inch; scarf version requires two and one-fourth 
yards 39-inch material. 


833. A sew-simple dress designed without any waist- 
line seam. The deep inverted pleat at the front has 
a stitched lap. Four styles of neckwear included. De- 
signed for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 42. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires three and three-eighths yards 39-inch or two 
and three-fourths yards 54-inch material (with nap); 
the dickey and cuffs require seven-eighths yard 35- 


* inch material plus one yard ruffling. 





























































































Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. 
Address all orders direct to the Pattern De- 
partment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 
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GOS/E/ DRE MY CLOTHES DIRTY! CANT 
HELP IT! WORKING HARDER THESE DAYS! 








DONT WORRY, ED. 
| KNOW AN EASY WAY 
TO GET THE BIGGEST, 
GRIMIEST WASHES 
CLEAN! 











HERE IT |S __ THIS RINSO 

IS WONDERFUL . GETS 

THAT DEEP-DOWN DIRT WW 

NOW MY WASHDAYS ARE 
EASY AS PIE 


o-oo 
YD tee 


, * 
e+ 
Ps 
a : 

A> 
’ 


—_—s 


ae Se’ 


‘3 
+ OSE 
Bee? Bey 
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Py 
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< 
FOLLOWING WASHDAY || 5 MINUTES LATER 


NO WONDER YOU RAVE ABOUT RINSO. SEE! EVEN YOUR GRIMY SHIRTS 
MAN, WHAT A PACK OF SUDS! COME SNOWY WHITE. YET 


RINSO IS SAFE FOR BETTY'S 
WASHABLE PRINT FROCKS. ITS A 
PERFECT ALL - ROUND 

FARM SOAP - 











YES__ AND IT TAKES AS 
LITTLE AS FIVE MINUTES TO 
GET CLOTHES SPARKLING 
CLEAN __THAT SAVES @& 
CLOTHES AND 
WASHER TOO! 








How to make clothes 
last longer in wartime! 


@In washers, Rinso’s extra-fast action saves 
wear and tear on clothes. And in tub washing, 
Rinso gets clothes amazingly clean without 
hard scrubbing or boiling. Women everywhere 
say it makes clothes last up to twice as long as 
old-fashioned methods. Marvelous for dishes, 
milk cans, strainers and separators, too. 

There are so many uses for Rinso, thrifty 
women everywhere BUY THE GIANT SIZE 
PACKAGE containing over four pounds. 
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In Kokomo, Indiana, 1000 miles from the sea, the men who formerly built 
food-saving, fuel-saving Dutch Oven Ranges, are working night and day, 
turning out non-sinkable steel lifeboats for our Liberty Fleet—playing a vital 
part in the race against enemy submarines. 

Today, Mrs. America, you may sacrifice the economy and convenience of 
a Dutch Oven Range so that the brave sailors and soldiers on stricken vessels 
can have the means to save their lives. But, when Victory comes, you'll be 
rewarded by an even more efficient Dutch Oven Range—one that will bring 
the already high standard of retained heat cooking to a new. peak. 


INVEST IN WAR BONDS NOW FOR Dutch Oven CONVENIENCE 
AND ECONOMY IN YOUR PEACE TIME KITCHEN 


Join the Dutch Oven Priority Club! Send in your name and address. 
You will receive a FREE BOOKLET, “Delicious, Easy-to-Cook Early Amer- 
can Recipes: Send for it now! 


GLOBE AMERICAN CORPORATION © KOKOMO, INDIANA 











CORNS 
GO FAST 4 


Pain Sent Flying! 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 
stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
ressure; give you fast re- 
ief. Ease tight shoes; pre- 
vent corns and sore toes. 
Separate Medications in- 
cluded for quickly remov- 
ing corns. Cost but a trifle. 


Scholls 


QUILT PIECES Sou! 


re Large colorfast pieces. 3lbs. (26 yds.) 
* only 97c plus postage. Sent C.0.D. 
Guarantee. FREE— 
one thousand (1,000) yards 
good white thread FREE, 
wand 16 lovely quilt pat- 
yy terns FREE with order. 
Send no money. Just mail a 
card TODAY. Act NOW! 
REMNANT SHOP 

Desk 96 Sesser 











$150 to $250 
A MONTH FOR 
GOOD SALESMEN! 


if you aren't making $150 to $250 a month, now is the 
time to do something about it! With the American farmers 
being called on to increase their production in the Food- 

reedom program, they must keep abreast of the 
latest developments in agriculture. 


Because of this, the demand for our product is i ing 
daily—and five men are needed in each of the grain and 
livestock states to present our program to the nt 


If you know farmers and their problems, have a car, and 
os: interested in a selling job, write to one of the addresses 
low. 





if you live in New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio, write C. 

‘Si id, Box 511, Ravenna, Ohio; Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, write Sid Beebe, Box 555, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; Missouri, Kansas, or Oklahoma, write J. 
E. Nicholson, Box 152, Cameron, Missouri; Michigan or 
indiana, write A. E, Schultz, Box 55, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Illinois or Wisconsin, write C. W. Cooper, Box 
7, Gal Ilinois _lowa or Nebraska, write Ray 


PR nae Successful F Des , lowa. 








For Years and ears @ Favor/to 


Clabber Girl. 


HULMAN & CO, — TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Founded in 1848 
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@ Millions of women, like their 
mothers before them, use Clab- 
ber Girl Baking Powder .. . Be 
sure of results ... be proud of 
results, with Clabber Girl Baking 
Powder... Every grocer has 


Yet Modern as Tomorroy 













- Baking Powder 
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A One-Room Schoolhouse 


Now a Four-Room Home 
[ Continued from pag: 


Each room has been made more livab|, 
by thoughtful detail. 

The original entrance measured only six 
by seven feet, so the side walls were moved 
seven feet farther apart; and.four feet 
one end of this enlarged space became th 
closet for the bedroom. The rest is what 
Lenore calls her triple-duty room 
porch, entrance to the house, and extra 
sleeping space for guests. 

There is plenty of space at one end of the 
sun porch for the print slip-covered sofa 
Other furnishings include a beautiful drop- 
leaf cherry table picked up at an antique 
shop in town, and the cherry chair whict 
belonged to her mother. 


Now step into the living-room. It is a 
combination of carefully blended colors, 
satiny-smooth furniture, and decorative 
objects so displayed that one feels here 
immediately at home. It is 12 by 20 feet 
with a single windgw at the north and 
south, and a group of three at the east 
overlooking a large expanse of lawn. The 
window at the north will, in time, become 
a brick fireplace outlined in off-white 
molding. 

Blue-green, apricot, and dull red-brown 
are used here. The wallpaper is a warm, 
light gray with a small floral pattern in 
off-white, just a touch of apricot and deep- 
er gray. The ceiling, too, is off-white 
Miss Golden chose apricot-colored chintz 
drapery material because it was inexpen- 
sive, sunfast, colorful, and heavy. Under- 
neath the windows at the east is a wooden 
bookshelf painted off-white, as is all the 
woodwork in the house. 

Three medium-sized wool braided rugs 
add warmth of color yet leave plenty of 
the floor exposed. 

You would glance almost immediate]; 
at the stately, tall walnut secretary beside 
the north window. It has been cut one foot 
both in height and width so that it would 
not be too large for the size of the room, 
keeping the original burl panel, trim, and 
lines. A secondhand shop had the small 
butternut drop-leaf table. It needed re- 
finishing, but practically everything in the 
house has been refinished in the few hours 
when Lenore isn’t working with groups on 
homemaking problems. 

The walnut commode is used to store 
table linen. On it is a candelabra with yel- 
low-orange candles separated from the 
draperies next to the commode by an ivy 
plant in a yellow flowerpot. 


« 

From the living-room it’s natural that 
we look into the dining-alcove—this fea- 
ture was not a part of the original plans, 
but was to have been a back entry leading 
to the basement—nothing more unusual or 
exciting than that—and so it was built 
from the old wainscoting that one usually 
sees around the interior walls of a school- 
house. 

Then came an idea. Why not paper the 
walls the same as the living-room, put 
French doors between the two rooms, and 
thus add not only another room, but spa- 
ciousness and more light to the living-room 
is well as the basement? The floor is cov- 
ered with marbleized linoleum in shades o! 
beige and brown, and the crisp white cur- 
tains have designs in orange, yellow, and 
brown. On the cupboard shelves colorful 
pottery is displayed, and the whatnot ex- 
hibits pitchers that friends have given her 
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The cherry drop-leaf table, with its rope- 
turned legs, was the gift of relatives. 

That is the east side of the house. Let’s 
go back to the living-room and thru one of 
the used-to-be windows now cut into a 
doorway to the L-shaped bedroom. The 
corresponding window on the west side 
has been cut into two to give more light 
and a better appearance. 

In the bedroom, the walls are covered 
with pale blue-green wallpaper with a 
tiny dubonnet figure. Chief decorating 
trick in the bedroom is bringing the color 
of the ceiling down by using shades of 
apricot in the accessories. All the furniture 
is old yellow maple and has been refin- 
ished. There is the Jenny Lind bed picked 
up for $7.50 in a neighboring small town, 
the beautiful old chest of drawers that re- 
quired no money but lots of hard sanding 
(it was discovered in her uncle’s barn), and 
the two old-fashioned maple chairs loaned 
by a neighbor if Lenore would refin- 
ish them. By the way, that’s a part of the 
home’s success. Friends have shown great 
interest in the venture and in every room 
are pictures, dishes, or other articles that 
some thoughtful person felt belonged there. 


Tue day I called we ended our tour in 
the kitchen making tiny open-faced tomato 
and cheese sandwiches. The work center is 
along the inside wall and consists of a sink 
in the center with preparation counters at 
each side and cupboards both above and 
below. Don Daskim, the carpenter, is re- 
sponsible for an idea that brought more 
light to the kitchen. First the lower part of 
the walls was painted a cheery yellow with 
the upper half a very light cream with just 
a touch of peach. When the problem of 
where to place the electric refrigerator 
came up, Don suggested that they partition 
off a space by the window—but slant that 
partition so it would reflect the light from 
the window into the entire kitchen. And 
that’s what was done. Opposite the re- 
frigerator is an apartment-sized stove and 
a table-height utility cabinet. 

It would be incorrect to say that the 
little schoolhouse has lost its identification 
with education. As a rural school it 
majored in elementary teaching. Today, 
as a modern home in a thriving communi- 
ty, it is a center for adult education where 
home-demonstration groups are invited 
to hold their meetings. There is an educa- 
tion theory that one of the best and most 
effective teaching methods is by exhibits. 
Lenore Golden has taken it to heart. END 
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“Look, when I said bread and water, 
| didn't mean Vitamin B, bread” 





HARD-WATER SUFFERERS / 


WING 70 SWAN / 


~ 
















AT LAST! PLENTY OF YEP! NO MORE 
EASY-ON-HANDS SUDS NEED FOR STRONG 
FAST...EVEN IN THIS EASY-TO-WASTE 


HARO WATER / 


Two convenient sizes—Large and Regular 












WHOOPEE / SWAN (S$ 

MILD AS IMPORTED 

CASTILES / 

YESIREE! yOU CANT 
Buy A PURER SOAP 
THAN SWAN / 















HI! (VE WAITED YEARS FOR THIS KIND OF 
LATHER FROM FLOATING SOAP! 


© 

re O ; 

ne ANO, MISTER, SWAN GIVES 

es ‘ YOU MORE SOAP PER 
Py PENNY THAN LEADING 


TOILET SOAPS. 


MADE BY LEVER BROS CO.. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





SWAN SUDS FASTER 


THAN OTHER FLOATING SOAPS — 
.»-EVEN IN HARD WATER / 


TUNE IN: Burns & Allen —Tues. nights — beginning Oct. 6th 
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Successful Recipes [ Continued from page 75) 


CIDER JELLY MOLDS —Mrs. S. C., Minn, 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen I 

¥q cup raisins / teaspoon salt Soak raisins in cider until plump; add 

2 cups cider 1 package lemon- cloves, sugar, and salt and bring to boil. 
2 whole cloves flavored gelatin ing point. Pour over gelatin and stir unt! : 

2 tablespoons brown entirely dissolved. Remove cloves. Pou 

sugar into individual molds and chill until firm 


Serve with roast meat. Serves eight. 














































APPLE AND BACON MUFFINS —Mrs. J. G. F., iil, 
Testea in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
2 cups flour 2 tablespoons melted Sift flour, measure, then sift with bak- ( 
4 teaspoons baking shortening ing powder, sugar, and salt. Add egg cc 
powder Ym cup sweet apple- milk, and melted shortening. Mix a4]| sh 
1 tablespoon sugar sauce quickly. Put a tablespoonful of batter j I 
1 teaspoon salt 3 strips bacon, greased muffin pan. Place two teaspoons 
1 egg, beaten chopped fine applesauce on top of each portion, and . 
1 cup milk cover with another spoonful of batter t 
Sprinkle top with the chopped bacon al 
os Nee! | Peo 7 Bake in moderately hot oven (400°) 25 minutes. Makes one dozen muffins. cl 
a . | Ps W 
gon, : oR Mm A SE eee atten $i py ee ae th 
ee , RAISED DOUGHNUTS —Mrs. A. B., Ill he 
Things to make for her, him, baby, hame ir 
Crocheted basket Doilies Tested in the Successtul Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen hy 
Hand bags Slippers » . : 
| Women's gloves Pot holders 11% cups milk 2 eggs, well beaten Scald milk; add sugar and salt, and m 
Men's scarf and gi Knitti b ee 
amMatia <x 1/3 cup sugar 2 tablespoons butter cool to lukewarm. Add yeast and sti es 
Pinner cloth | gopenguin. Zulu doll) 1 tablespoon salt 4 cups flour until dissolved. Add eggs and butter and as 
Jabot P i - 2 packages granular stir. Add flour gradually and beat. Cover CG 
Bed jacket Jewelry or 2 cakes fresh and let rise until doubled in bulk. Knead as 
S: ows YOu yeast in about one more cup flour—enough 
| 1d¢ BOOK a pow! to handle dough easily. Let rise again ( 
- mm star Variety Show" ill until doubled. Roll dough and cut on floured board. Let rise on board until light, 
iy sisi tar Variety Show" (Mustrated) then fry in deep hot fat (400°) until brown on both sides. Drain on absorbent paper m 
« has complete instructions for all ee 2 aga cts Pati se ae natant ' : be 
these new and original designs. Get and sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon, if desired. Makes two and one-half dozen 
it at your art goods counter or s ae ; t 
send 10c WITH COUPON TODAY! p 
FREE! 5 instruction leaflets if you * Brown ground beef in bacon fat and season well with salt and cc 
ri order 2 or more books in coupon! pepper. Then serve on toast with tomato sauce. It’s a quickie and th 


: / good!—Mrs. W. F. L., Ill. w 
eC teed”) " I 






J P.O. Box 78, Canal St. Sta. N. Y. %* When there’s room in the oven try this for an easy cool-evening 
| am enclosing !0¢ (ile in Canada) for each of } : he ss . ee eaciie ¥ lit 
© tas Geka Getenee Sete: dessert: Line a baking dish with cinnamon toast (may be leftover “ 
1 STAR VARIETY SHOW of Knitted and A from breakfast) and add a layer of canned peaches or apricots. li 
i hn pte on tg I Cover with toast crumbs, if desired, and bake in a moderate oven N 
0 RESS 420 “ise ai Mi a li pa . Re of 
| OSTAR BOOK FOR THE HOME +19 i 15 minutes. It’s luscious served slightly warm with cream.—Mrs, : 
i CD STAR BOOK OF 100 EDGINGS +18 } M. S., Iowa | 
SU) 
i Name. . A iGhiindenes sdsese ter ekaemamilad aoewet I 
i r * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
Ser City 
— eA ok a se ae ee a 





Insure good health the easy way h 


EAT THESE EVERY DAY ( 





Milk: At least one pint for adults; three-quarters to one quart for children; one to ws 
; one and one-half quarts for expectant and nursing mothers. Serve cheese, and sir 
; whole, skimmed, or buttermilk in puddings or other dishes for variety. we 
Eggs: Better to have one a day; at least three or four a week. 
Lean Meat, Fish, Poultry: One serving. (Dried beans, peas, lentils may substitute ! 


Some laxatives are too strong — they occasionally.) Don’t forget liver, heart, and other organs; serve at least once a week. 
weaken and upset you. Others are too mild Vegetables: One or more servings potatoes (sweet or Irish); one serving green oF Py 
—they just don’t do you any good. But yellow vegetables; two servings others. Serve raw vegetables whenever possible; ju 


rerv’s ens: aa eertaes. © Sapey Sapiee., don’t overcook others. When rice or macaroni is on the menu, you don’t need po- cc 
And that’s... Ex-Lax! é 
tatoes, too. i 


pn yo pp a en Pt Fruits: One serving of oranges, grapefruit, or tomatoes; one or more servings 0! ‘ 

won’t make you feel bad later on. What's others. he 
more, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine Enriched bread and cereals: At least two slices bread, or servings of whole-grain be 
. chocolate! ... Only 10c or 25c a box. cereal. 


See that butter is on the table for each meal and serve sweets, cream, other fats 
just to satisfy. Six glasses of water are minimum to maintain good health. Remember, 
you can serve other foods the family craves after assuring them of these dail) 
health-retaining requirements. 


| sirkes 4 
| koe? 








. —not too strong! ————$ _ . 
Tae one —not too mild! One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- i 
) on thelabel — it’s just right! zine. Why not share your family's favorites? Address Successful Reci- D, 

pes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors D. 
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Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


0), What are the best slip-cover materials? In 
covering two or more pieces in one room 
should they all be alike? 


A Printed cottons are unquestionably the 
most popular materials for slip-covers as 
they wear extremely well and are reason- 
ably priced. Next in line you'll find sail- 
cloth, sturdy gabardine, and cretonne, as 
well as cotton crash and whipcord. All 
these materials tailor well and come in a 
host of colors and designs. If you’re cover- 
ing as many as three pieces, I suggest two 
be alike with the third different. You’ll 
find stripes and florals which have been 
especially planned for use together, as well 
as solid colors: While florals are popular; 
care should be used that you do not get too 
much design in one room. 


0) Our problem is a dour old bathroom very 
much on the seedy side. What we'd like to do 
is tear out the decrepit plumbing and start 
from scratch, but, alas, not this year! The wall 
plaster, tho a dark green, is in fairly good 
condition, and there’s one east window in 
this large room. What can we do with it until 
we can afford to entirely remodel it? 


A. Let’s start with the floor and lay on it a 
linoleum in deep, deep blue; or, if there’s 
linoleum there now, just paint it this shade. 
Next, surprise the old fixtures with a coat 
of pale gray-blue paint to make them less 
stand-out-ish. Brighten the walls with a 
soft rose paint, with a white ceiling and 
woodwork. You’]l be smart to use only 
washable paint. Crisp white curtains in 
material especially treated to withstand 
heat and steam can dress the window, with 
lovely towels in blue, deep wine, and white. 


() In remodeling our kitchen this year, we 
used inlaid linoleum on the drainboard of our 
sink and on the working surfaces. How can 
we keep it in good condition? 


A. Clean the linoleum regularly with a 
damp cloth and polish with a good wax. 
Promptly wipe up spilled acids (such as fruit 
juices) and alkalies (such as drain-cleaning 
compounds), all of which may discolor the 
linoleum. On these areas always use a 
“hot pad” under pots and pans which are 
hotter than boiling water. If the surface 
becomes scarred or otherwise marred thru 
nisuse, it can be improved by an applica- 
tion of boiled linseed oil. After this appli- 
ition the surface should be polished 
thoroly and allowed to dry for 24 hours. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Successful Farming, Meredith Bldg., 
Des Moines, lowa. This service is free. 








Women! 








PLEASE ACCEPT 
THIS AMAZING OFFER! 


BAKE THE BEST BREAD 








YOU EVER TASTED 
or We Pay the Full Cost! 





ba make this sensational offer to ac- 
quaint new thousands with the most 
famous of all bread-baking methods. 


It’s the secret farm women discovered 
years ago—the way thousands prefer—to 
give bread that fine, rich, old-fashioned 
flavor and smooth texture. And because 
farm women have adopted this method 
—~women whose baking must please and 
satisfy robust, outdoor appetites—we ask 
you to try it. 


Yeast Foam is the secret. Scores of 
tests in our own kitchens prove that 
Yeast Foam bread and rolls have a flavor 
and texture all their own—a difference 
you will notice with your first baking. 
There’s nothing difficult about it —no 
tricks, no great skill needed. 


Simply buy a package of Yeast Foam 
at your grocer’s. Follow the simple cirec- 
tions that come with each package. If 
you don’t agree the bread you bake has 
finer flavor than any you've ever tasted, 
we'll pay you for all the ingredients used, 
plus the full package of Yeast Foam. Sim- 
ply mail us the Yeast Foam wrapper and 
tell us the cost of the ingredients used. 


YEAST FOAM MAKES THIS 
REMARKABLE GUARANTEE— 
WHEN IT MAKES GRAND 
BREAD LIKE THIS! 


NO WONDER 














ad, 





KEEPS FOR MONTHS-— Your grocer has 
the improved faster Yeast Foam now. Buy 
a full package of five cakes for 10c. Enough 
for five bakings of four loaves each. Yeast 
Foam keeps for months on the pantry 
shelf —requires no refrigeration. 





YEAST FOAM 


Yeast Foam is made by the manufacturers of Maca Yeast, 


the famous fast-acting granular yeast. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 1750 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PARTY 


Chill and thrill your 
guests with Hallowe'en 
fun that’s different. 
Have a Ghastly Ghost 
Party! Free instruction 
leaflet makes decorating 
easy ... gives ideas for 
games and eats, too. 
Clever, spooky settings 
for a complete and ‘ 
shuddery party are in- oo. 
expensive to make with 
Dennison Very Best Crepe Paterdnd Hallowe'en 
Cut-Outs. At stores everywhere. 


Easy Instructions —For Home or Halt 





Dennison , Dept. X-23, Framingham, Mass. | 


Send me FREE Instruction Leaflet: 
*“*A Ghastly Ghost Party.” | 





Address 
Cin... 
| For interesting Dennison-Craft Guides on other | 








subjects, checs below and enclose 5¢ for each. 
O Craftwork O Flower Making | 
0 Gay Decorations 


O Party Tables } 


Do you want to send it first class? 
Do you want it sent by air? 

Put a mailing label on it— 

And be sure that it gets there! 


USE DENNISON MAILING LABELS 



































FARM TELEPHONES 
Gal] SAVE UP To 75%! 
' Guaranteed rebuilt telephones and re- 


ie, pairs. Standard Makes. Write for Free 
Bulletin on telephones and prices. 


FARM TELEPHONE CO. 
Rogers Park Station Dept. $-18, Chicago Ill 
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Misery of 














Felt pad (A) helps 








relieve pain by 4 
moving pressu 
Medication (B) 
’ : acts on corn. 
@ You'll be overjoyed at the 


relief you get! This simple, 
sensible treatment works as 
shown in the diagrams—while 


you walk or play! 





Blue-Jay costs very littl— 
Only a few cents to treat each 
corn—at all drug and toilet 
goods counters. 
ecannite cases may require more than one appitcation. 


BLU E-JAY 


BAUER & BLACK CORN PLASTERS 


In afew dayscorn 
is gently loosened 
so it may be eas- 
ily removed.* 
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smooth and satiny looking, elastic and re- 
silient feeling, and no longer sticky. When 
this point is reached, place the mound of 
dough in a lightly greased bowl, turning 
it over so it will have a thin film of grease 
over the top to prevent crusting. Cover, 
and let rise in a warm place until double 
in bulk. If it is allowed to rise too much be- 
fore working down, the bread will be sour 
and coarse. Punch down at once, cover, 
and let rise again until not quite double in 
bulk. A second rising is not absolutely 
necessary, but it helps to make fine-tex- 
tured bread. Then punch down, divide 
into four equal portions (use a sharp 
knife), shape into smooth balls on the 
board, cover, and let relax 10 to 15 minutes. 
Do not work in extra flour at this stage; 
it will make the bread hard and coarse, 
and the loaves poor in shape. 


To FORM neatly shaped loaves, first 
flatten the dough with the knuckles into 
an oblong shape. Work quickly. Now fold 
the dough in half lengthwise and flatten 
again. Lift it by the ends and give it 
a pull. Don’t be afraid to slap it on the 
table several times to elongate the dough. 
Bring the ends to the center, overlap and 
flatten with knuckles. Fold it lengthwise 
and flatten again. Turn the dough and fold 
lengthwise again! Then roll. Seal each 
end by hitting with outer edge of your 
hand, and place in a pan with the sealed 
edge down. 

After forming neatly into loaves and 
placing in greased loaf pans, cover and let 
rise until double in size. 


Baking: Bake in a hot oven (425°) for 15 
minutes, then reduce heat to 350° and 
bake 30 to 40 minutes longer, until done 
and nicely browned. Turn out on rack, 
brush tops with melted butter. 


For Overnight Bread, use just one-half 
package (one teaspoon) granular or one- 
half cake fresh yeast in making sponge; 
keep at ordinary room temperature (65° 
to 70°) overnight. In the morning mix 
stiff and proceed as directed. 


For Bran Bread, take out about four cups of 
the bread sponge after adding the salt 
and shortening; add one and one-half 
cups bran and two tablespoons molasses, 
then work in enriched white flour to 
make stiff dough. Knead thoroly and 
proceed as directed previously. Makes two 
loaves. 


For Graham Bread, take out four cups 
sponge as for bran bread, add two table- 
spoons molasses, then mix stiff with gra- 
ham or whole-wheat flour. Knead and 
proceed as above. Makes two loaves. 


For Straight-dough Process Bread, add all 
the salt, flour, and shortening to the 
liquid, mix stiff, and knead at once. Let 
rise, punch down, let rise again, punch 
down again, shape into loaves, let rise, and 
bake as directed. 


BAKING-DAY ROLLS 


Before mixing the bread stiff, remove 
approximately four cups of light, bubbly 
sponge to a separate bowl and make a 
batch of rich sweet rolls to serve warm for 
dinner or supper. If any are left, they'll be 
just as good for breakfast, rewarmed in 





the oven and served hot. 
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Better-than-ever Bread 








[ Continued from page 71) 





2 tablespoons melted 
butter 

Enriched flour to 
make soft dough 


4 cups bread sponge 
1 egg, well beaten 

1 teaspoon salt 

Ye cup sugar, or 1/4 

cup sugar and 144 = 1 cup raisins, 

cup corn sirup or scalded, drained, 
honey and cooled 


Combine ingredients, and knead until 


satiny and elastic. (No definite amount of 


flour is given, for light bread sponge can- 
not be measured accurately.) Let rise until 
doubled, punch down, let rise again, then 
shape into Parkerhouse rolls, tea rolls, 
clover leaves, crescents, or cinnamon rolls, 
Place two inches apart on greased baking 
sheets, brush with melted butter, let rise 
until doubled, and bake in a moderately 
hot oven (400°) 15 to 20 minutes. Makes 
about four dozen rolls. 

If you like your rolls with plenty of 
brown crust, fix a few pans of them this 
way: Simply make a “wreath” of rolls 
placed fairly close together around the 
greased outer edge of a pie or cake pan, 
and leave the center of the pan ungreased 
and empty. And do use your big ring 
mold for baking cinnamon rolls. 
COFFEE CAKE 
3cupsbreadsponge 14% cup chopped 
1 egg, well beaten raisins or figs 
3/4, cup sugar V4 cup chopped 
2 tablespoons walnuts 

melted butter Flour to make a stiff 

batter or very soft 
dough 


Combine ingredients in order given, 
beating until smooth. Pour into a well- 
greased tube pan, sprinkle top with 
brown sugar, cinnamon, and nutmeg. Let 
rise until light and bubbly. Bake about 40 
minutes in a moderate oven (350°). 


WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD 


Mixed at eight o’clock in the morning, 
this bread should be out of the oven by 
noon. These amounts make three good- 
sized loaves, or two loaves and a pan of 
light rolls for dinner. 


Ye cup lukewarm 1 package granular or 
water 1 cake fresh yeast 

1 teaspoon sugar 10 to 12 cups 

4 cups liquid (milk, whole-wheat or 
water, or mixture ) graham flour 

1/4 cup molasses 4 tablespoons 

4 teaspoons salt shortening, melted 

and cooled 


Add sugar and yeast to lukewarm water, 
stir, and let stand five minutes. Scald re- 
maining liquid, pour into mixing bowl, 
and add molasses and salt. Let cool to 
lukewarm. Stir in about half the flour and 
beat smooth. Add softened yeast, melted- 
and-cooled shortening, and stir in enough 
more flour to make a dough somewhat 
softer than for white bread. Turn out on 
lightly floured board, knead until smooth 
and not sticky. Put back into greased bow], 
grease top lightly, cover, and keep in 
warm place until barely double in bulk 
Punch down, let rise again until not quit: 
double in bulk. Shape into loaves, plac: 
in greased pans, grease tops lightly, cover, 
let rise until only one and one-half times 
original size. Bake in fairly hot oven (400°) 
for first 15 minutes, then reduce to 350° 
and bake about 45 minutes longer. END 
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Lrochel 


FOR PLAY 


N-327 


Here's the very newest thi 
; ; hing i 
play — or bedroom slippers— = Bes 
™ : it of easy crochet! They’re done 
7 t ah rug cotton—soles and 
an work up very quickly. Of 
course they’re washable and grand f 
traveling, Included are directions for 
—s slippers, illustrations of them 
sou? stitches, and list of materials 
” et For design N-327 send 12 cents 
10 Successful Farming, 1710 Meredith 
lilding, Des Moines, Iowa. 





We Glorified the 
SEWING MACHINE 


W; sa Se 
a ee hide it, ignore it, do 
pee ~ store it, but we couldn’t. 
fap ya y—and necessary. 
Poin: ad the same as a well-known 
gs en she discovered her eyes 
= oo large (she emphasized them 
"Mg ve and made people like it). 
“oe a ied the Great American 
~ ni oe in our home and acted 
ie ee were proud of having it 
me don soon were to be. 
ine OO ed it down with turpen- 
~ tie grease and grime—then 
umneea rawers around (so the back 
= ye the front) to get rid of the 
— ee put on new metal knobs 
on e store, and sawed the top 
bin. sections and hinged it. (A swing- 
ne P op as found on any butterfly table 
~ it up when needed.) 
~ <—— — If you want to try 
aie Fs oul choose a light, cheerful 
— — = pale yellow, dusty light 
rasta ee old rose; and put on con- 
— armonizing skirt with small 
ee . Bw none). Important: Choose 
_— ye enamel and give two 
oats a sst results. Don’t paint mov- 
ing parts on machine housing.—D. R 











"They re starting to 
call my boy 'SKINNAY'® 


1s QUAKER OATS > 
a SUPER FOOD FOR HIM 4 


Webelieveso, sincerely. Ouranswer is based on what scientists tell us. 
If you want that boy of yours to row and fill out, here are three 
important things have. Plenty of food-energy, proteins, 

' 


and growth promoting vitamin By! 

Oatmeal actuall leads all whole-grain cereals in precious, body- 

building proteins! festich in food-energy ! Ir’samazingly rich, actually 

“triple-rich””* in vitamin By! Its outstanding wealth of these and 
w), make this fine, famous 


other healthful advantages (see facts belo 
Breakfast Food. So wonderfully de- 


food, truly, America’s Supet 

licious, the whole family loves it — Quick Quaker Oats is prepare 

in less time than it takes to boil the coffee! Geta package—today! 
#in proportion to colories 


INVESTED IN QUAKER OATS 
Compared to the average of 5 leading cereals 
r GIVES YOU ..-- 
271% MORE in Muscle - building Proteins « 102% MORE in Food- 
Energy e 150% MORE in Fatigue-fighting Vitamin B, ¢95% MORE in 
Blood-building ron ° 441% MORE in Phosphorus, forTeeth, Bones. 
¢* 


Delicious, Whole-Grain args : 


QUAKER OATS ~icccuo 
“| MAKE THEM BOTH 


Truly, America’s Super Breakfast Food THE SAME! 





suc 
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How to Set the 
Table 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Wars you are called upon to set a 
table for a buffet supper, for a lunch- 
eon, for a wedding reception, are you 
secure in the knowledge that you are 
doing it correctly? Are you sure it is in 
the best of taste? You can be sure with 
Successful Farming’s 28-page illustrated 
booklet, ““Table Setting in the Farm 
Home,” as your guide. China, silver, 
glassware, and linen suggestions are 
included with simple rules for attrac- 
tive, easy table setting for all occasions. 
Send for your copy today. Only 10c. 





Child Care and Training 


It is up to you to give your baby the best possible 
care, to lay the groundwork for a strong, healthy body. 
Successful Farming’s baby health service leaflets give 
clear, concise information on all phases of baby care 
including feeding, dressing, and habit-forming hints. 
Order your leaflets today! 


Chapter 1. Before the Baby comes............ te 
Chapter 2. Baby’s First Six Months.......... 4c 
Chapter 3. Baby’s Second Six Months........ 4e 
Chapter 4. Baby From One to Two........... de 
Chapter 5. Baby From Two On.............. 4c 

SG TOE, ga astecan ew eedires 15e 


Build It Yourself 


Brooder and Laying House—No. 1. Low-cost lami- 
nated-rafter poultry house based on use of plywood 
or insulation board. Details for constructing 
Ss 0 bc 014) ncepeade ie idnweedurth surkbee 10¢ 


Portable Hog House. These double or single A port- 
able, sanitation houses can be easily, sturdily built. 
Specify either “Single A” or “Double A” when 
placing your order. List of materials, each... . 10c 


Built-in Shower Stall—No. 1. Designed to be 
placed over present or new wood-floor joists, Easy 
to install, and makes for comfort and convenience 
TE ree eee 10c 


Work Clothes Closet—No. 1. A compact, odorless 
closet which provides air vents and floor drain to 
assure really quick drying.................-. Ic 


Desks to Build. (A) De luxe reversible desk (left or 
right corner) with built-in radio cabinet; (B) a 
handy study desk, easy to make. Can be con- 
structed of inexpensive material; (C) a broad-base 
desk, braced with ample footrest, and no danger 
of wobbling; (D) a kitchen-planning center for 
Mother, who can watch what's cooking and write 
SMI, EINE, oo Oc nc celséeveweaade 10c 


The Successful Farming Bookcase. Included are 
complete instructions for making this smart-looking 
bookcase; also suggests appropriate materials to 
choose when using paint, varnish, or stain. Only 6c 


@ Please be certain your complete name, rural 
route number, city, and state are listed when 
placing your order. For these helps write to: 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
1510 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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Hetto, Playfellows! 


I know you're all tackling your studies 
like good little citizens, so let’s have some 
real Halloween fun this month’s meeting, 
shall we? 

But first, let me remind you if you know 
a boy or girl who doesn’t belong to our 
club but would like to, just send me the 
name and address and I'll mail one of our 
red, white, and blue membership pins 


right away. 
6 & 4 & @ 


PAPER RACE. Line up the boys and girls; 
give each a folded newspaper or magazine. 
Mark a goal about 15 feet away. At a signal 
(either the blow of a whistle or clap of 
hands) each player drops his paper in front 
of himself, steps over it, turns around and 
picks up the paper, turns back again, and 
drops his paper in front of him. And so on 
until he reaches the goal. The one who 
reaches goal first wins! 

—Gordon Baehre, R. 1, Sparta, Michigan. 


6 4 *%* 6&~@ 


GHOSTLY BODIES. Somehow the middle 
letters of these words vanished in thin air 
and all that is left are the heads and tails. 
Can you put back the bodies so that with 
their heads and tails they will form com- 
plete words? They’re all words that go 
with this month. For the three neatest, 
correct answers—$1 in War Savings 
Stamps. Do try! 


ae n eS n 
Ae h Rote. 5. t 
IED k CPeicivs.<% l 


6 4- ? 6 @ 


RIDDLES: 1. What starts with a T, ends 
with a T, and is full of T? 2. When is a 
clock dangerous? 3. What is the best way 
to raise cabbage? 


Answers: 


“ylOy BW UIA °C 


*2u0 SOYLOS i Us x ‘yodea “I 


6 2 Ge 


TONGUE-TWISTERS. See how fast you can 
say these without a mistake: 1. Thelma 
threw three sticky thorn sticks thru three 
trees. 2. Betty Baker baked her bread with 
better dough. 3. Little lazy Lulu loafed the 
lifelong day. 4. Mother Mouse munched a 
mouthful of moldy meal. 

—Dolores Mae Jeanty, Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin. 
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Betty: “See my new purse? It matches my 


> 


shoes.’ 
Jack: ““What’s in it?” 
Betty: ‘‘Nothing.”’ 
Jack: “Then you’re wrong. It matches 
your hat.” 
—Patty Elgin, Carlock, Illinois 


S Z- 3 6 


Teacher: “Is there something you can d 
better than anyone else?” 

New pupil: “Yes, ma’am. I can read my 
own handwriting!” 


Little Willie: ‘Mom, you said the baby 
has your eyes and Daddy’s nose, didn’t 

you?” 

Mother: “‘Yes, dear.” 

Little Willie: ‘““Well, you’d better watch 
him; he has Grandpa’s teeth now.” 


S Z- 4’ & 


SOMEBODY ASKED Jimmy what he 
had for dinner, and he named eight things 
—but he forgot that little boys shouldn’t 
talk with their mouths full and the words 
are all scrambled. Can you tell us what 
Jimmy had to eat? For the three neatest 
correct answers, $1 in War Stamps. 


Ktaes, Sape, Dkbea Tpotosea, Rrcaost, 
Derab, Tburet, Kseioco, Mkli. 


6 Z- 4 & @ 


WHO KNOCKS? All sit quietly in a 
half-circle. Choose one player to be “it” 
and have him sit on a stool in front of the 
group, with his eyes blindfolded. Now, 
have one of the players go up and knock 
on the floor behind “‘it.” “It” says, ‘“Who 
knocks at my door?”? The knocker an- 
swers, “It is I.” Then “‘it” tries to guess 
who he is. If he misses the third time, he’s 
still ‘‘it”? and someone else comes to knock 
It’s more fun when the knocker changes 
his voice to make it harder. 


BE SURE your letters and entries are 
mailed before October 25 to Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


$1 PRIZE-WINNERS FOR JUNE 
VEGETABLE SCRAMBLE: Marion Zim- 


merman, Saunemin, Illinois; Frank Small- 
man, R. 1, B. 124, Metamora, Ohio; 
Lillian Nehring, R. 2, B. 4, Nye, Wisconsin 
MISPLACED WORDS: Betty Dinger, 
R. 1, B. 85, Kahoka, Missouri; Joseph 
Hoffman, Jr., R. 2, Petoskey, Michigan; 
Merle Haisley, R. 2, LaMoure, North 
Dakota. CONGRATULATIONS! 
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It’s Sauerkraut 
Season! 


By Nelle Thompson 


Kraut making is easy, even for the 
beginner. It requires little time and sim- 
Je equipment. 

Select full, mature heads of good- 
quality cabbage. Small heads and those 
which have burst may be used, too. Al- 
low to stand a day at room temperature 
to wilt. This prevents shreds from break- 
ing when they are packed. Remove outer 
leaves and wash cabbage. 

For shredding, use an ordinary cabbage 
cutting board or sharp knife. The fineness 
of the shred makes no difference with fer- 
mentation. Discard the heavier part of 
core and coarse base leaves. 

Small quantities of kraut may be made 
in quart jars. For each quart use two or 
three quarts shredded cabbage, one tea- 
spoon salt, and one-half teaspoon sugar. 


Pack cabbage tightly in clean jars. Dis- 
tribute salt and sugar thruout. Allow one 
and one-half to two inches at top for fer- 
mentation. Seal jars tightly and let stand 
at 65° to 75° F. until fermentation is com- 
pleted. Spoilage is more likely to occur at a 
higher temperature. 

Kraut is ready for use when the foam, 
which rises during fermentation, settles 
back into the liquid. This may take from 
two to six weeks. 

If kraut is to be used frequently and 
entirely consumed in the fall and winter, 
it may be stored in a cold room; other- 
wise, it should be canned to prevent fur- 
ther fermentation and keep it from be- 
coming too sour. After fermentation, proc- 
ess the jars 20 minutes in a water bath, 
then cool quickly. If allowed to cool slowly, 
the kraut becomes soft and dark. 


Make large quantities of kraut in stone 
jars. For 10 pounds shredded cabbage use 
one-half cup salt, one-quarter cup sugar. 

Pack cabbage firmly. Sprinkle salt and 
sugar evenly between layers. A wooden 
tamper may be used to force out the air. 
Do not unnecessarily bruise the cabbage, 
as the kraut may become soft. It’s not 
necessary to pound cabbage to extract the 
juice—salt does that. The air must be 
forced out, however, or spoilage will result. 

When the container is filled to within 
three or four inches of the top, cover 
with a clean cloth and a weighted lid 
that just fits within the container. The 
weight must be heavy enough to keep the 
cabbage covered with liquid and yet not 
so heavy that the liquid comes over the lid. 
Varying weights will be required at dif- 
lerent stages of fermentation—especially 
during the first few days. Therefore, a con- 
venient weight is a pail or pan which can 
be filled or emptied of water. 


Wien fermentation is completed kraut 
may be stored or canned. To can bulk 
kraut, heat in its own juice to between 
110 and 130 degrees. Pack in hot, steri- 
lized jars, making sure it is covered with 
Juice. Process 20 minutes in water bath, 
and cool quickly. 

Spoilage occurs infrequently. It usually 
results, however, when too much or too 
little salt is used, when the kraut is not 
thoroly packed, if the juice is drained off, 
or if the kraut is not properly covered. 
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New Dessert Surprise / 


—AND IT DOESN'T TAKE A GRAIN 
OF SUGAR ! 


How it melts in your 
mouth—this delicious 
Minute Tapioca 
Cream! Made with 
milk and a whole 
fresh egg! So full of 





luscious goodness! So 
rich in the things folks need right now 
when everyone's working harder! 





‘ 


~ 
sé 
{ 


«_ And listen to this good 
o ° 
= news! Here’s a Minute 
— ‘2 
- Tapioca Surprise that 
oe : 
™. doesn’t call for a single 
4 grain of sugar! A lus- 
cious, peppermint-fla- 
vored cream with choco- 
late sauce topping. Just set it on the table 


tonight and watch the whole family beam! 


* And did you know how many ways you can use Minute Tapioca 
and save? Try it in meat loaf to stretch meat. Wonderful for 
pie fillings, too. See recipes on package. 














1 exe yolk 

2 cups milk 

3, tablespoons 
Dash of salt 


Minute Tapioc 


Mix egg yolk wit , 
milk, Minute Tapioca, sa 


a ei 
boil over direct heat, suri 


will be thin. Do not overc 
hold shape. Fold hot we 
mixture thickens as 1t cools. C 

late sauce Serves 4. 


EET CHOCOLAT 


mi-SW 
= Chocol 


er’s Semi-Sweet 
Add 3 tabl 


water. , 
ablespoons fic 


then add 4 t 


smooth. Serve hot or co: 











pPEPPERMINT-S 


f 
h small amount © at 
It, and candy. Bring 


gz constantly. 
mixture gradual 


(All measurement 
— SAUCE— 
ate Chips (of Bar) ov 


espoons boiling 
h mil 
jd. Makes 1 cup sauce 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 





aegis & 





TICK CREAM 


ed peppermint 
fruit-flavored 





cup (2 02.) crush 
candy (or clear 
candies) 


1 egg white 





Ys 






d remaining 


“TT an. Ad 
milk in saucepan kly to 8 full 


mixture quic . 
Remove from fire. (Mixture 
until just stiff enough to 
ly into ess white. Cool— 
with choco- 











ill. Serve in parfait glasses 
s are level.) 


wait 1 cage Be 


er boils Bar 
lens Braue. 


water and blend 
k and stir until 





Booka—How to Select the Laying Hen, by Lamon and Kinghorne. Discusses culling practice, and by 
means of actual illustrations how to distinguish readily between the good layers and the poor ones. Illus- 
trated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to Successful Farming. 











Beoka—Soils and Soil Management, by A. F. Gustafson, Designed to supply information dealing particu- 
larly with management of the soils in the field. A 1941 book. Illustrated, 424 pages, cloth, $3.00. Send money 


to Successful Farming. 
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® Because of the 
action that takes 
place in septic tanks—owners are ex- 
tremely careful what products are used 
for sanitary cleaning purposes. Here is 
good news for all owners of septic tanks. 

It is no longer necessary to scrub 
and scour toilet bowls to insure com- 
plete toilet sanitation. A detailed re- 
port by eminent scientific authorities 
shows how quickly and thoroughly 
Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls without 
messy work. It proves—without a 
shadow of doubt—that Sani-Flush is 
one toilet cleaner which is perfectly safe 
in all types of septic tanks, used accord- 
ing to the simple directions on the can. 
FREE FACTS: This authoritative report is 
available for use by septic tank owners. 
It’s free. For complete information just 


address a post-card to The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. D-1, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 








FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 

cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klute 

lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25¢ and 50c at druggists .. . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 
ous trial box ©1. P. inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2936-3, ELMIRA, N. Y. 

















* HUNDREDS « 
OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 
FROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD— 
China, England, South America, India, Java, 
Celebes, etc., some perhaps never to be duplicated. 
The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg ud he 
is full of original and surprising “Finds” all on asf 

and described for you. Inviting prices...more 

than 200atless than $2. Each article isattrac- 

tively wrapped and comes to you post- 


age paid with our guarantee of 
your complete satisfaction. 







o,f St. 














BEAUTIFUL, NEW LADY-IN-CROCHET 


he PILLOW CASES 
SCARFS, VANITY SET 


oaareneey Floss, Senseet Cotton. Instructions Included 


newest, most appealing and 

an ay design of years. Beautify your bed- 
room with this novel, charming set. Easy 
to embroider. Skirt and edging to be cro- 
ARTICLE cheted in simple stitches in choice of Pink 
or Blue. Choice of Pillowcases, 42x32 in., 

) 00 hemstitched and stamped on fine tubing; 
Searf, 18x36 in.; Searf, 18x45 in.; or Vanity 

post Set, each article hemstitched on fine white 
AytT:) art cloth. Your choice of any of ‘these ar- 
ticles, with everything to complete, $1.00 
postpaid. Make the entire 4 piece set, only 
$4.00. Order number and state article 
wanted. Satisfaction assured or money back, 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 
508 S$ FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Choice 


lela EACH 


FOUR piece 
ENSEMBLE 
ONLY $4.00 
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“As Simple As This—” 


to the middle of the floor. Then a thoro 
study of the family, its interests, hobbies, 
and the habits of the various members is 
made, and the furniture set in place. 
Nothing is overlooked; there’s a place for 
the children’s treasures, toys, and books, a 
comfortable spot for Father, and a chair 
in which Mother can sit and sew or read 
and rest. The location of lights is checked. 

Results are immediate. Nothing is re- 
turned to the room unless there is a definite 
use for it. Sometimes there are too many 
pieces of furniture; sometimes too few. 
Frequently, good used pieces can be re- 
claimed by reupholstering or slip-covering. 
Often there’s a need for a new piece, and 
that’s when the experience in rebuilding 
and refinishing a chair is very valuable. 

“Our women know more about fur- 
niture than the ordinary salesman in a 
store,” Miss Harris says. ““When they 
go to buy furniture, they know what they 
want and can readily recognize a good 
piece because they’ve actually rebuilt or 
have seen one rebuilt.” 


Turse meetings are under the super- 
vision of one of the specialists or the county 
home demonstration agent. All phases of 
home furnishing and decoration are dis- 
cussed—color schemes, window treatment, 
walls and floors, and picture arrangement. 
When a woman returns to her own home 
she can look at her own rooms with an 
impersonal eye and begin to plan at once 
to make them fit her family. 

The need for reconditioning or refinish- 
ing furniture is often seen as a result of 
these meetings. Only those women who 
have articles needing attention are en- 
rolled in what are called “special-interest” 
meetings. Armed with hammers, saws, 
nails, glue, webbing—all the equipment 
for patching a chair or sofa—and dressed 
in slacks or wash dresses, the women come 
to a school for busy all-day sessions. 

Awkward, ungainly pieces are trimmed 
into smooth, modern lines; knobs and 
bumps are easily “dehorned”’ with a saw, 
and many a chair of good material, but 
hopeless in appearance, has gone home to 
a new and useful life. Bumpy cushions of 
chairs and sofas emerge smooth as new 
from their treatment. Upholstery and slip- 
covers transform unsightly skeletons into 
comfortable and often beautiful pieces. 


A FEW of the pieces which might be 
called representative of the work of the 
entire program are pictured on pages 
76-77. Last summer a Successful Farming 
writer accompanied Miss Harris and Miss 
Peck on visits to more than three dozen 
Michigan farm homes to see the far-reach- 
ing results of this bring-your-home-up-to- 
date program. There were many. Entire 
homes had been refurnished, in many in- 
stances the entire family co-operating to 
make the surroundings colorful, attractive, 
and comfortable. 

Women who had the advantage of at- 
tending the special meetings were teaching 
their neighbors how to make slip-covers 
that really fitted and upholstery that would 
challenge a professional. 

A few figures give one an idea of the 
scope of the work which the extension de- 
partment has brought about so successfully. 
In Kalamazoo County, 27 pieces were 
upholstered at a cost of $312; these are 
now valued by their owners at $944. 

A saving of $802 was reported by 199 
Michigan families who this year recon- 
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[ Continued from pa 


ditioned spring-unit cushions; 241 families 
reupholstered 1264 pieces at an estimated 
saving of $1,930; 377 families made 319 
slip-covers at a saving of $1,831. 


Home furnishing is only a part of the 
extension study sponsored by Michiga; 
State College and in which thousands of 
Michigan women are participating. [ts 
practical value to the individual nome. 
maker is well expressed by Mrs. Garret 

Weening, Route 7 , Kalamazoo. She wri 

“In the nine years of study under 
Michigan State College extension courses 
I have learned many valuable things. My 
four years of nutrition have made me 
better ‘keeper’ of my family’s health. The 
meal-planning and canning courses hay 
saved time and money in feeding my fami- 
ly properly. Three years in home-furnish- 
ing study saved us many dollars in 
decoration and have enabled us to have a 
pleasant, attractive home. Some of th 
things I did in the course were rug-making. 
block-printing, furniture-refinishing, chair- 
recaning, and candle wicking bedspreads 
Next was a course in children’s clothes and 
clothing for adults. I took a special tailor- 
ing course and now I make all the family 
clothes. 

“In the upholstery class course I could 
satisfy my desire to pound nails and fit 
materials. To date, I have upholstered two 
large chairs, four rockers, four dining- 
room chairs, and a desk bench. And there’s 
still more to be done!” 

Seems like a great deal of work when one 
thinks of the garden, the canning, the extra 
work in the field in addition to the regular 
daily tasks of home management? Cer- 
tainly it is, but as one woman expressed it 

“It’s my own home, it’s my own famil) 
and when one thinks of mothers in other 
countries today in a world at war, the 
least I can do is to try my best to make our 
home the peaceful and attractive place it 
should be. And when bringing your home 
up to date is as simple as this—well, it’ 
wonderfully satisfying.”’ END 





OSCAR 








Oscar: “*Get into the shel- 
ter—it's a dive-bomber!" 
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The Cover 
[ Continued from page 7 | 


Her home today shows the practical re- 
sults of her early training in home manage- 
ment. It’s attractive and convenient and 
homey. Work is done so smoothly and 
effortlessly that one is surprised at the 
vast amount that is accomplished. The 
Reddeman canning shelves are filled for 
year-round consumption with home- 
crown foods—strawberries, cherries, black 
and red raspberries, blackberries, peaches, 
pears, apples, currants, and grapes; and 
one would need a seed catalog to list all 
the vegetables grown on the farm. Mrs. 
Reddeman also cans chicken, pork, and 
beef, and makes lard. 


Sur is the farm’s business manager, keep- 
ing the accounts and records. Every room 
in the home contains some evidence of her 
needlework. She does a great deal of sew- 
ing and knitting. Making hooked rugs is 
her favorite hobby. The rug you can see in 
the cover picture is one she made. 

The photograph which appears on the 
cover of Successful Farming shows a corner 
of her daughter’s room. The cabinets are 
made of orange crates, covered with yellow 
oilcloth. The arrangement can be changed 
easily as Olive Ann grows older so she can 
reach the hooks to hang up her own clothes. 

A member of the Home Economics Ex- 
tension clubs in Washtenaw County for 
four years, Mrs. Reddeman has served on 
the executive board for three years and is 
now in her second year as county chair- 
man. She knows the value of extension 
club work for home and family. ‘It keeps 
me posted on home economics doings since 
I left the teaching field to take up home- 
making,” she says. 

These days she is busy as township 
chairman for the Civilian Defense Volun- 
teerr Organization, of which War Bonds, 
crap collection, First Aid, and family 
health are major projects. 

Clarence is one of the auxiliary deputy 
sheriffs in the Washtenaw County Volun- 
teer Defense organization. 


QrrRATING a 160-acre diversified farm 
in partnership with his father gives Clarence 
Reddeman ample opportunity to capital- 
ize on his earlier training at home and in 
4-H Club work in livestock and crops 
management. He was in Club work for 
many years, winning a trip to the Inter- 
national Livestock Show for poultry judg- 
ing and as an alternate for crops judging. 
He also served as Club leader. 

Dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry 
are the chief cash crops on the Reddeman 
farm. There are 24 cows at the present 
me, some purebred and some grade; 
about 50 Shropshire and Delaine sheep, 
800 chickens—White Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. The hogs are Ohio Im- 
roved Chester and Hampshires. 


lhe farm-management methods em- 
ved on the Reddeman farm are about 
the best in the county, according to Coun- 

\gent H. S. Osler. Commercial fertilizer 

ed on all crops, and Clarence Redde- 
man and his dad have long known the 
dom of balanced rations for all livestock. 
[he proof is in the farm record books. The 
larm is almost entirely mechanized. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reddeman are representa- 
uve of the type of young farm families 
whose industry and initiative in everyday 
living are genuine contributions to the 
community in which they live.—M. S. 





“That's plenty... now watch 
it make our bathtub shine!” 








A few “shakes” of Bon Ami... alight rubbing... 
and bathtubs shine with cleanliness. For Bon Ami 
polishes and cleans at the same time. That’s why it 
makes short work of bathtub rings and dirt. Why 
it’s always a favorite with busy mothers. What’s 
more, Bon Ami is a really safe cleanser. Free from 
coarse, harsh grit. That means Bon Ami doesn’t 
scratch porcelain, making it hard to clean. Instead, 
it helps keep things smooth and shiny. 


Bon Ami 


polishes as it cleans 





“hasn't 
scratched 
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Worm <a Birds Now Quickly- i say wt 


GIZ 
Won't Retard Growth or tee 


Don’t let worms cheat Uncle 
Sam of needed eggs or rob your 
poultry profits. Worm NOW with 
safe, effective GIZZARD CAP- 
SULES! Won’t sicken birds or 
knock egg production. For all 3 
kinds of worms — Pin, Large 
Round and Large Tapes. Gets 
heads of all species of Tapes 
that any product on market can 
get. About Ic or less per bird. 
At Lee Dealers (drug, hatchery 
or feed store) or postpaid from 


GEO. H.LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 


Fredecion 








Books—tLand Draining, by Manly Miles. Here 
are full directions for laying out and constructing 
tile drains correc:ly. Ilustrated, 200 pages, cloth, 
$1.60. Send money to Successful Farming. 
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Practical Instruction for Paper Hanging, 
by Ewing and Harris. Intended for apprentices and 


journeymen decorators—but isn’t that just what 
many 2 farm family has to become when the job of 
home improvement has to be tackled by members 
of the household? Several hundred apprentices have 
been trained as paper hangers with the material 
included in this book. Illustrated, nearly 200 pages, 
cloth, $2.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 










pnd, have biggest, best Looe Add Colors 
summer, sow seeds 
fi fail. We'll send a 15c-packet of SEEDS 
B seeds of Giant Double Larkspur 3°44 3 

(all colors) free, with complete 
Y directions for fall planting. 
te grow, requires no special care. Send stamp 
for postage—write ocr. We'll also send you 
: <_ | s Seed Li fe 

“~ AT URPEE co. 

- a Sundien” Voi lowa, cr Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It HAD to be 
> > WEATHER- 
X PROOF 


South Pole weather called for the stay- 
ing protection of Bag Balm. In your own 
dairy, for all-weather massage, reducing 
Caked Bag, fighting infection, pro- 
moting quick healing of chaps and 
injuries, Bag Balm is the dependable 
healing aid that spreads right and stays 
antiseptic on contact—lasting and eco- 
nomical, At stores or postpaid. 


} DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. 6-S, Lyndonville, Vermont 






































































STEWART cLIpMASTER 


New anti-friction tension control assures perfect 
tension between blades for cooler, lighter running— 
faster, easier clipping. Makes blades stay sharp longer. 
Exclusive Stewart design ball-bearing motor is air 
cooled and entirely encased in the insulated EASY- 
GRIP handle that is barely two inches in diameter. 
Completely insulated—no ground wire required. The 
fastest clipping, smoothest running, easiest-to-use clipper 
for cows, horses, dogs, mules, etc. A $25 value for $21.95 
complete. Slightly higher West of Denver. 100-120 volts. 
Special voltages slightly higher. At your dealer’s. Send 
for FREE catalog of Stewart electric and hand-power 
Clipping and pmanreng moctanes. Made and guaranteed 
by Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Dept. 95, 5600 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois. Over Half a Century 
Quality Products. 
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FORGOTTEN MAN 


of the Dairy Industry 





Testers, officials, and dairy specialists review their progress at annual picnic of the First 
Bi-Monthly Dairy Herd Improvement Association, located in Washington County, lowa 


By Walter J. Hunt 


Now that hanging on to a cow tester is 
no surer than keeping a farm hand, the 
bi-monthly dairy-herd-improvement as- 
sociation is being reappraised as a means 
of keeping production records unbroken. 
Holding these groups of dairymen to- 
gether is important, too, in view of the 
nation’s crying need for increased pro- 
duction of dairy products. 

The bi-monthly testing association is 
what the name implies—an organization 
which tests the production of cows every 
other month instead of 12 times a year 
and handles twice as many herds as the 
standard association. In lowering the 
yearly cost per member, the bi-monthly 
association reaches the fellow with eight 
to 10 cows, the operator who generally 
has been passed up by the standard as- 
sociation. We might call this chap the 
forgotten man of the dairy industry. 

In this group of smaller herds lie many 
possibilities for improving the quality of 
cattle, stepping up production, and low- 
ering feed costs per pound of butterfat. 
Minnesota dairy extension specialists say 
that members of bi-monthly testing 
groups seem to make progress compara- 
ble with those in standard associations. 

This type of organization is spring- 
ing up at various points thruout the 
country. Bi-monthly associations charge 
from $20 to $25 yearly per herd, com- 
pared with $36 to $45 for monthly testing 
groups. 

The Truman Bi-Monthly Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association in southern 
Minnesota is an interesting example of 
what can be accomplished. It has ac- 
cumulated an 11-year record and is still 
going strong. Average per-cow butterfat 
production has been raised from 253 
pounds to 337 pounds, an increase of 33 
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percent. For the last six or seven years, 
production has been above 300 pounds 
per cow yearly. 

Howard Beymer, the tester at Tru- 
man, says: 

“It is handy for most members to con- 
tact me frequently between tests either 
at the creamery or at my home. I en- 
courage such interviews. They often tele- 
phone me for advice needed on the spur 
of the moment, such as they do the family 
doctor when one of the kids gets a new 
pain. 

“By being always on call I can give 
them added service. Membership never 
has been a problem. We don’t believe in 
high-pressuring anyone to get him to 
join. In fact, I usually have a waiting 
list and have found that the men who 
really want to test are more co-operative 
in herd-improvement matters.” 


Epcar Farrier is a good example ofa 
bi-monthly association member. He 


joined the First Bi-Monthly Dairy Herd 


Improvement Association, organized four 
years ago in Washington County, Iowa. 
At that time he had four cows and three 
heifers. The best he could say was that 
they were of mixed breeding, averaging 
only 130 pounds of butterfat per head 

Farrier soon caught on. Now he has 
four registered Holstein cows and fou 
good grade Holsteins. His average from 
these runs over 300 pounds of fat per cow 

The change is catching, and now im- 
provement also is noted in his poultry 
and hogs. Farrier’s 250 White Rocks lay 
125 eggs per hen compared with a 40- 
egg average for 75 mixed hens he used to 
keep. “In the meantime,” he says, “my 
net worth has increased from $300 to 
over $2,500.” 

Arthur Hamilton, another member o! 
the same association in Washington 
County, had an entirely mixed herd 
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at the start. He was vealing his bull calves 
at $15 a head. Now he has several regis- 
tered and some high-grade Milking Short- 
horns, and he recently sold a purebred bull 
calf from one of his good cows for $150. 

In Iowa the Farm Security Administra- 
tion has organized three bi-monthly as- 
sociations, including the one in Washing- 
ton County. George Heikens, state direc- 
tor of this work, finds that one association 
of 52. members is easier to organize than 
two of 26 members each. Most members 
have eight or nine cows. 

In the past the bi-monthly improvement 
association has been criticized as being 
jnaccurate because only six tests are made 
yearly. But, in Iowa, dairy extension of- 
ficials state that the margin of error is 
six percent compared with three percent 
where the herd is tested monthly. Minne- 
sota authorities will tell you about the 
same story. Viewed in this light, the argu- 
ment about accuracy loses much of its force. 


Orren heard was the complaint that the 
member had too little opportunity for con- 
tact with the tester, and thus did not bene- 
fit sufficiently from his suggestions. And 
again, a record based on tests every other 
month was not considered adequate by 
some as a basis for the dairyman to use in 
selling breeding stock. 

Since the bi-monthly association accom- 
modates a maximum of 52 members in- 
stead of 26 as in the standard group, the 
charge was made that this presented diffi- 
cult organization problems, making it 
hard to enroll enough members. It has 
been said, too, that while the bi-monthly is 
less expensive, this actually is a fault since 
the farmer who goes into an association 
because of low-cost considerations has the 
wrong conception of dairy improvement. 

Such are the principal indictments of 
bi-monthly testing. But the record of what 
really has occurred in Minnesota, Iowa, 
and other states speaks for itself. It dis- 
proves such contentions and demon- 
strates that bi-monthly associations are an 
effective means of improvement. 

If faults are present, and they may be, it 
should be remembered that sometimes half 
a loaf is better than none at all. We are 
fighting a war to the bitter end; we must 
yield some advantages today, ever cherish- 
ing the hope that things will be better 
on the morrow. In the meantime we are 
not just twiddling but are making com- 
mendable improvement in our national 
dairy picture. 
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“Personally, I'll be glad when 
the symphony season is over!” 
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The Verne Haberkamp family, who farm near Garner, 
lowa, are warm and healthy in their Zonolite-insulated 
house. Since Mr. Haberkamp insulated in 1939, he 
reports that he actuolly uses fewer radiators than 
before, and that his home is warmer than ever. 








It pays to keep animals and poultry comfortable, too 
—winter and summer. Extremes of weather cut down 
their productivity. Kept warm, they assimilate feed 
better; require less of it. 
There isa ZONOLITE product for every insulation 
requirement on the farm. In addition to Zonolite 
Granular Fill Home Insulation, Zonolite Insulating 
Concrete makes protective floors and walls for poultry 
and hog houses, dairy barns, milk coolers, smoke 
houses, etc.—or wherever insulation is desired. 
Get the facts from your Lumber Dealer. Put this mod- 
ern, efficient, low-cost insulation to work immediately 
—saving money in your home and increasing profits 
on your farm. Write us for free descriptive literature. 


UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE INSULATION CO. 


135 S. La Salle, Chicago, Ill. Dept. SF-10 


checked below. 
= Home [— Poultry Dai 
Insulation |__| Insulation |__| Insulation 





Send me your free booklet “The Modern Miracle of Insu- 
lation.” Also send me free Guide Sheets for the subjects 


Insulation 


WINTER AND SUMMER 
HOME INSULATION 


Do Your Own Insulating and 
Save Even More—iIt’s Easy! 
Anybody can install ZONOLITE 


in the home. First, insulate the 
attic. Pour Zonolite 3 inches 
deep over ceiling and level off 
evenly. Next, pour Zonolite 
into sidewalls. No special tools 
needed. Zonolite fills naturally, 
permanently and fully. The en- 
tire job requires only a few 
hours. Our free Guide Sheet ex- 
plains each simple step. 


Cut FUEL BILLS 1/; or More 


Zonolite Home Insulation pays 
for itself quickly in clear cash 
savings. Your added summer 
comfort with a cooler house 
costs nothing extra. Day and 
night, steady warmth in winter; 
refreshing coolness in summer; 
better health the year around. 


ZONOLITE is a natural, “‘un- 

doctored," all-mineral product 

possessing extremely high 

insulating properties. It is proof 

against fire, rot, vermin—and. 
it never deteriorates. 
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tion for you who must understand thoroly the proper use of fertilizers—the foods of your growing crops. 
360 pages, $4.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 
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ANOTHER SERVICE STRIPE FOR 























Write for our special Folder D 


“PRESERVE YOUR SLICKER” 


Famous for Over 106 years 


TOWER’S 


FISH BRAND SLICKERS 
SUITS and HATS 


Once again TOWER'S FISH BRAND OILED 
WATERPROOFS do their part in the war effort by 
supplying our armed forces with wet weather pro- 
tection. Part of our production is reserved for the 
American farmer and workingman on the home 
front, but we cannot guarantee that your dealer 
can supply you. If he cannot do so, and the need is 
urgent write to us directly and we may be able to 
cooperate. In the meantime we recommend that you 
take every reasonable precaution to preserve the 
life of your present waterproofs. 








Beoks—Beef Cattie, by Snapp. A highly authori- 
tative work covering the general subject of the beef 
cattle industry, selection of breeding herd, fatten- 
ing cattle for market. Specific information on feeds 
is very valuable. Illustrated, 500 pages, cloth, $4.00. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 











They put pounds and pounds of pull 
on the seams—test the fabric against 
whirring abrasion machines — wash 
it and maul it without mercy — only 
then certify it “O.K."" One reason is 
“ELEPHANT HIDE’ DENIM 

the only denim made by an overall 
company just for overalls! There isn't 
another fabric like it! Another thing, 
Crown-Headlight Overalls 

FIT YOU BETTER 
No matter how big you are, you'll get 
a good, comfortable fit and they stay 
the right size, too, because they're 
Sanforized-Shrunk.* Ask for Crown or 
Headlight and look for the U. S. Test- 
ing Certificate right on the overalls. 
*Residvol shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN <- 
HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS won 


Crown-Headlight ¢ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Rid your hogs of large round worms now! 
They'll do better! Get genuine Dr. Sals- 
bury’s HOG WORM OIL at Hatcheries, Drug 
and Feed Stores. ate, 

For herd treatment mix in feed (slop, 
bran, or oats) ; for individual treatment give 
with dose syringe. 

DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 

Charles City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—Is Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 


BOOKS 


Judging Farm Animals, by Charles S. Plumb. With 
every farm youngster and every other farm family 
member on the livestock farm vitally interested in this 
business of judging farm animals, this is a book that 
will be studied from cover to cover. Over 600 pages of 
real information on every phase of judging all types of 
beef and dairy cattle, horses, mules, jacks, mutton and 
wool sheep, goats, lard and bacon hogs, and so on 
Here is a fine looking book full of helpful information. 
Illustrated, 608 pages, cloth, $3. 





Feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Morrison. Elaborate 
and up-to-date tables give average composition of 
feedstuffs, digestible nutrients they contain, fertiliz- 
ing constituents, and feeding standards for farm ani- 
mals. Full discussion of summaries of thousands of 
actual feeding experiments are here available for your 
own information. It is a book that contains money- 
saving and money-making information for every live- 
stock man who will use it. Illustrated, 1050 pages, 
artificial leather, $5. 


Send Money to 


‘Successful Farming Des Moines, lowa 


Ottawa Loc Saw | 


ee 





~~ 
(Ry man or, Pal 
CO.» 3023 Wood St., Ottawa, Ks. 
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Vegetables 


[ Continued from page 19 


at the same time lack its disadvantage; 
They may be kept at a more even tempera. 
ture than a basement. And they are easily 
ventilated and quickly cooled in the late 
fall by merely opening the door when out. 
side temperature is slightly above freezing 
A cheap, temporary cave may be buili 
of native timber. It needs to be only a frame 
of posts covered by rough planks or pole 
which are in turn covered by straw and 
then a layer of earth. More permanent 
caves may be constructed of concrete 
Proper ventilation for a cave in the sid 
of a hill is provided by an outlet in the back 
To assure circulation of air within the cave. 
there should be an intake tile coming up 
thru the floor; warm air will rise thru th 
outlet and cool air be sucked in thru th 
lower tile. This in no way will prevent th: 
intake from doing double duty as a: floor 
drain. A properly insulated cave will noi 
freeze, even with large ventilators, for they 
may be plugged with straw in sever 
weather. Ventilators and doors should be 
screened for rat and mouse protection. 


Mounps and pits have one major ad- 
vantage over other types of storage—they 
are more cheaply constructed. The onl; 
materials required for this type of storage 
are straw, old boards, and earth. 

The disadvantages of mounds and pits 
for storage are the impossibility of con- 
trolling temperature and humidity and 
the difficulty of removing produce when 
the ground is frozen. This latter objection 
may be overcome to some extent by hav- 
ing a number of small mounds, each con- 
taining a small supply of all of the vege- 
tables stored, and removing the entire 
contents of a mound at one time. 

To construct a storage mound, select a 
well-drained location, level the surface, 
and cut two small trenches at right angles 
across the surface of the bed to provide 
ventilation. At the intersection, a small 
box with the ends knocked out or some 
other similar device is placed to act as a 
flue. The earthen floor is then covered 
with about five inches of straw, the vege- 
tables are piled on this straw around th 
flue, and the whole then covered with 
straw and finally earth. There is little air 
circulation, but ventilation is sufficient for 
most vegetables. The layer of earth is in- 
creased as the weather becomes colder to 
prevent freezing. 


A LIST of vegetables adapted to hom« 
storage is given below: 

Beans: Ripen on plants. Several pickings 
necessary. Store at 30-32 degrees with 
low humidity and ample air circulation 
Will keep indefinitely. Require fumiga- 
tion for weevil control. 

Beets: Harvest as soon as large enough 
to use. Medium size is best. Store at 32-40 
degrees with high humidity and little air 
circulation. Will keep until May. Keep 
better in sand, cave, or if waxed. Twist 
off tops. 

Cabbages: Harvest when heads are mod- 
erately firm. Store at 32-40 degrees. High 
humidity and little air circulation best. I! 
used before March 1 may be stored frozen 
in pits or in damp caves. 

Carrots: Harvest as soon as large enough 
to use. Medium size best. Storage tempera- 
ture 32-40 degrees with high humidity 
and little air circulation. Will keep unt 
May. Keep best in sand, damp cave, 
waxed. 
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Celery: Strip off outside leaves, leave 
roots attached. Set plants in moist sand or 
soil in boxes. Space plants eight inches 
apart. Water soil or sand every 10 days. 
Store at 33-38 degrees with high humidity 
and good air circulation. Will keep until 
January or February. Also may be set in 


‘trenches or pits protected from freezing. 


Chinese Cabbage: Leave in garden until 
November 1. Will stand heavy frost. When 
stored should have good air circulation 
and high humidity. Best storage tempera- 
ture 32-40 degrees. Hang up or spread 
out on shelves. 

Onions: Harvest before prolonged rains. 
Thoroly cure or dry at once. Store at 32 
degrees with a humidity of 70 to 75 per- 
cent. Air circulation should be ample. 
Will keep until February or March. Cold 
basement is preferred for storage. 

Parsnips, Vegetable Oysters, Horse-radish: 
Cut tops one and one-half inches from 
bulb. Store at 32-40 degrees with high 
humidity and little air circulation. 

Potatoes: Dig as soon as mature and al- 
low tubers to dry. Will keep until April if 
stored at 36-40 degrees with good air 
circulation and high humidity. Should be 
stored in dark. Do not store potatoes dug 
after ground is crusted. 

Pumpkins and Squash: Harvest before frost 
and leave several inches of stem. Best stor- 
age temperature 50 degrees. Humidity 
should be low and air circulation good. 
Will keep until January or February. Cure 
for two weeks at 80 to 90 degrees and then 
store in dark. 

Rutabagas: Select only sound specimens. 
Keep in sand in closely covered boxes or 
crocks, or wax. Store at 32-40 degrees. 
Require high humidity and little air cir- 
culation. Will keep until March. 

Sweet Potatoes: Harvest before frost, han- 
dling carefully to avoid bruising. Cure as 
for pumpkins and squash. Store at 55 de- 
grees with low humidity and good air cir- 
culation. Will keep until March. 

Tomatoes: Harvest dark to lighter green 
fruits before frost damage. Place wrapped 
fruits on shelves or in boxes or hang up 
entire vine with fruits attached. Will keep 
until December if stored in a temperature 
of 50-55 degrees with medium humidity 
and good air circulation. 

Turnips: Store medium-sized, sound spe- 
cimens at 32 degrees. Good air circulation 
and high humidity best. Keep in sand, in 
closely covered boxes or pits, or wax them. 
Will keep until March or April. END 





PRIVATE KORNE 














“But sir, | thought he'd be 
some help digging fox holes!” 





Extra Special Proceeds 
From Ordinary Hogs 


AKE a good look at these hogs. Sure, 

they’re just plain, everyday, 200-pound 
hogs, pretty much like a lot of the hogs 
you’ve marketed this year. 

But there’s something very special about 
them just the same. For these six hogs will 
bring enough money to change the whole 
future outlook of a farm family. Look, for 
instance, at how this worked out for one 
35-year-old farmer. He figured if he died, 
his family would need $1,500 in cash. 
Then they’d need regular income to keep 
things going. They’d need $300 a year for 
5 years for tax and mortgage payments, 
and $50 a month for 5 years to pay for 
hired help. 

This added up 
to $6,000... 
a lot of money. 
Yet this farmer 
could make sure 






that his family would receive this money. 
He could do it through the proper invest- 
ment each year of no more than the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of six average hogs at 
today’s prices. How? By putting those 
proceeds into Northwestern Mutual life 
insurance. 

You, too, can make sure that your family 
will have real financial security after you’re 
gone. Ask your Northwestern Mutual 
agent to show you how. Ask him to show 
you how money put with The Northwest- 
ern Mutual not only works for your family 
if you die, but builds up a safe fund for your 
own old age if you live. Ask him, too, to 
show you how every dollar you put with 
The Northwestern Mutual becomes an 
anti-inflationary dollar, a fighting dollar 
helping to win the war, as well as a dollar 
that can pay big returns to your family or 
yourself. 


© THE NORTHWESTERN MuTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ° 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 














Beooksa—Theory and Practice in the Use of Fertilizers, by F. E. Bear. Again we are coming to days when 
maximum possible yields from land and work may be called for, and here is a book that contains informa- 
tion for you who must understand thoroly the proper use of fertilizers—the foods of your growing Crops. 


360 pages, $4.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 
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DASH IN FEATHERS.. a 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 
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NEW 1943 BOOK 
ON EGG PROFITS! ~~ mm: 


Ways to help boost egg a | 


production, now when 

Uncle Sam wants more eggs and poultry meat. 
Read how to Save up to 15% to 20% Feeding 
for Egg Production with the famous Ful-O-Pep 
Pian. Chapters on Housing, Pullets, Feeding, 
Disease, etc., 32 pages well illustrated. A gold- 
mine of interesting and profitable information. 
For your free copy write while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., DEPT. J-11, CHICAGO 
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“From the Halls of. 
Montezuma to the 
Sh 


Our Marines and 
other armed 
forces are need- 
ing—and getting 
—the metal 
you’d like to 
have in fence and 
implements. 

Meanwhile you Must 













conserve what you have 











Grease and Oil 
all machinery often and 
liberally—replacements 
and even repairs may be 
impossible later. 

Farm Account Book FREE! 


Send lc postal for the 
Mid-States 32-page Farm 
Account Book— it simpli- 
fies the keeping of accur- 
ate records for income-tax 
and all other farm needs. 


MID-sTATES 


IRE CO, CRAWFORDSVILLE 


























Fall Danger of 


CHOLERA 


Fall flareups of hog cholera in many com- 
munities again warn of serious losses to this 


fall’s pig crop. 


Have your fall pigs vaccinated BEFORE 
an outbreak strikes. Otherwise, one swift 
outbreak may wipe out your entire herd. 
With today’s hog prices, you simply can’t 
afford to gamble with a killer like cholera. 

And be sure your vaccinating is done by a 
Veterinarian. He knows how to do the work 


properly, for real protection. Call him. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 








WANTS MAN WI 


Hundreds make sales $50-$100 first week. Nothing 
new—Rawleigh everyday necessities favorably 
known in millions of homes. We supply stock and 
equipment on credit. Write for information how to 
start in business on our capital. 


RAWLEIGH’S, Dept. J-88-SHW, Freeport, III. 


Books—Miik and Milk Products, by Eckles, 
Combs, and Macy. Here is a book that gives up-to- 
the-minute information on chemistry and bacteri- 
ology of milk, on everyday dairy processes, on dairy 
products manufacture, on dairy testing, on dairy 
calculations. Illustrated, 380 pages, cloth, $3.50. 


Send money to Successful Farming. 
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On and Off the Farm 





¢ The three most intelligent horses of the 
past century could not only add, sub- 
tract, divide, and multiply, but could 
read and speak. These horses, Hans, 
Muhamed, and Zarif, belonged to a 
horse dealer of Elberfeld, Germany. 
When shown a picture of a girl, Mu- 
hamed would answer, “Girl.’? When 
questioned, “‘Why is it a girl?’”” Muhamed 
would say, “Because she has long hair.” 
Muhamed could also say, “I am tired,” 
when he did not feel like working. 





¢ When the “ladyfolks’”” moved West 
with their curtains and lace to make 
homes for their men, many of the old, 
down-to-earth city names were changed 
to fit the more delicate tastes of the 
women. The ladies did not like to write 
home and say they lived in: Boozeville, 
Undershirt Hills, Jackass Flats, Hell- 
For-Sartains, Cow Tails, Yellow Dogs, 
Jim-Jamses, Jump Off, Wide Mouth, 
Gizzard, or Sharktown. 





px A 


4 If you want to catch fish, scare them. 


Hookless Hank, the angling boatman of 


Columbus, Indiana, says this method 
works like a charm: He catches fish by 
rowing parallel with the shore and swish- 
ing the water with an oar in such a way as 
to frighten fish into his boat. He averages 


about a dozen fish each trip, says, when 
asked the proper time to conduct these 
terror raids, ‘““When the fish are feeding.” 


¢ Tropical planters of Australia put cal- 
cium carbide cn pineapple plants to 
force early bloom. Bits of cakcium car- 
bide are dropped into the heart of the 
leaf cluster when the plant is in bud. 
The first rain or heavy dew changes the 
calcium carbide to acetylene which 
stimulates the blossoming. The crops 
are larger when this stimulant is used 
if the planter doesn’t use too much and 
burn the plant, or too little, which pro- 
duces no results. 


¢ Three hundred years ago Brazilian 
men had succeeded in training their 
wives to do all the heavy work. While 
the man carried only his weapons, the 
wife had a real load. Baskets tied to her 
back and balanced on her head con- 
tained all their household goods. Bottles 
hung at her side carried an ample sup- 
ply of fresh water. The child hung from 
her shoulder in a piece of calico, while 
a parrot or small monkey perched on one 
arm. The free hand was employed to 
lead a dog on a string. 





¢ “Holy milkmen” are elected in India 
to care for the sacred cows. To qualify 
and purify themselves for this important 


public office, the candidates must first 


leave their wives. During their term of 
office no humans are allowed to touch 
the milkers. Neither are the incumbents 
permitted to cut their hair or nails or 
walk across bridges. When they eat, they 
must throw food into their mouth be- 
cause their hands must not touch their 
lips. It’s hardly any wonder the average 
term of office is only 17 days! END 


By Gus Larson and Garth Bell 
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Nobody Loves a Dry Cow 


[ Continued from page 32 | 


has studied DHIA records and found that 
the ideal length of dry period for cows 
which these records cover is eight weeks. 
He believes that thin cows and heavy 
milking individuals probably would be 
more benefited by a long dry period than 
fat cows*or poor producers. 

A number of excellent commercially 
prepared rations made especially for dry 
and freshening cows are available on the 
market at reasonable prices. Depending, 
of course, on the manufacturer’s directions, 
they may be fed alone or with feeds avail- 
able on the farm. 

Over in Pennsylvania the following 
home-mixed ration is very popular with 
dairymen: ground corn or barley, 100 
pounds; ground oats, 100; wheat bran, 
100; oil meal, 75; salt, 4; and steamed 
bonemeal, 4. Four quarts fed twice daily 
is the average feeding of this ration, altho 
condition of each cow provides the best 
guide as to the amount she needs. 

She must be fed enough so that she gains 
weight rapidly. The amount of grain is 
reduced 10 days before freshening, and 
during the last two or three days, bran 
alone, or bran and whole oats mixed, is fed. 
Cows ordinarily are fed all the good hay 
they Il clean up, along with 15 to 20 
pounds of silage. 


Way is it so important to give a dry cow 
extra feed? Isn’t she “‘just resting”? 

The answer to the last question is posi- 
tively no. She’s handling two big jobs dur- 
ing that period. First, she’s getting ready 
for 10 more months of heavy production, 
and, second, the calf she’s carrying is mak- 
ing its biggest development. 

A cow carries her calf for nine months. 
Nature has planned that two-thirds of the 
growth of that calf take place during the 
last two months. In other words, when a 
cow drops a 90-pound calf, 60 pounds of it 
were developed during her dry period, or 
exactly one pound per day. 

Vitamins, minerals, carbohydrates, and 
proteins are needed to produce such 
growth. Unless they are provided in 
sufficient quantity in the ration of the dam, 
she will supply as many as she can from her 
own body. This will result in lowered milk 
production later, and it may mean a weak 
calf, if not one that is actually stunted or 
stillborn. 

A dairyman must always bear in mind 
that a cow does not reduce the amount of 
calcium in her milk to fit the available 
supply in her body. On the contrary, she 
maintains a normal percentage of calcium 
in her milk, but reduces the amount of 
milk she produces. That’s why it’s so im- 
portant for her to store up a maximum 
supply of minerals while she’s preparing 
lor her next lactation period. 

Fat, particularly, is a nutrient which can 
be stored in great quantities in the cow’s 
body. She can store calcium, phosphorus, 
and, to a certain extent, protein. The cow 
requires a ration rather high in carbohy- 
drates. Any excess in carbohydrates which 
she may consume above her daily require- 
ments will be converted into fat and stored 
in the body for use later. 

he claim is made that no one ever lost 
money giving a dry cow enough of the 
proper kind of feed. In fact, dry-cow feed- 
ing is compared with putting money in the 
bank. Extra condition put on a cow’s body 
while she’s resting is drawn upon later in 
the form of extra gallons of milk. END 
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Now-—when Uncle Sam’s 
milk and butterfat production are 
so important—Hinman milkers 
are serving behind the lines. Hin- 
man’s speedy dependability has 
been a godsend, with good farm 
labor so scarce ... for each Hinman 
Unit milks up to 15 cows an hour 
—fast and clean! And Hinman 
users know that the 10” Low- 
Vacuum is gentle on the cow... 
poe her teats and udder... 

eeps them in soft, pliable condi- 
tion. Last year no less than 11 
Grand Champions were regularly 
Hinman-Milked! Yet Hinman is 
not a “Contest Milker’’—its gentle, 
easy Low-Vacuum gets every cow's 
full cooperation in milking safe 
and fast. 

Your Government is good to 
you in permitting Hinman Milkers 
to be manufactured. Our produc- 
tion is good—but there are still not 
enough to go ‘round. So please be 
patient. 


HINMAN MILKING 
MACHINE CO., INC. 
Box 91, Oneida, New York 


HINMAN 


10” tow-vACUUM MILKER 
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Beeksa—tTheory and Practice in the Use of Ferti- T= 

lizers, by F. E. Baer. Again we are coming to days Materials to build famous 
when maximum possible yields from land and work WITTE Log Saws and Engines 
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IF You ALREADy HAVE 
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ful Farming. rving ers will again be available. 
cocesccccasenccoesonveccasccoueceses ee | America for They're worth waiting for... 
Beeoks—Soldering for Workshop, Farm and | years. 





Witte Engine Werks 
Home,by John Bonert. Understandable by any lad Kansas City issouri 
ten or twelve years old, practical for any farmer 









who really wants the know-how of soldering. Illus- | 
trated, 111 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to | LOC SAWS 





Successful Farming. | ond ENGINES 


money WITH AN “ENTERPRISE” 


At butchering time and in the kitchen the 
year ‘round, a new “ENTERPRISE” Meat 
and Food Chopper will _ you pnee 
more food at home. This helps the war 
effort and it helps your pocketbook. An 
“ENTERPRISE” cuts with razor-sharp ac- 
tion. Ordinary choppers mash food, squeez- 
ing out the juices. Nourishmentand flavor are 
wasted. Ask your hardware dealer about the 
“ENTERPRISE” Sausage Stuffer—Fruit— 
Lard Press, too. Write for free booklet, 
“3 IMPORTANT STEPS TO GOOD 
SAUSAGE.” Address Dept. 200. 


CO. OF PA 3rd & Dauphin Sts.. Phila., U.S.A 
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Letz mills save farm 
labor, grain, hay and silage. 
With a Letz, cheap but better prepared roughage 
helps increase your “Food-for-Victory” pro- 
duction, 


Exclusive Letz features produce distinctive, bet- 
ter prepared feeds—easier to store—easier to 
feed—better for stock. Cut uniformly—‘“not too 
fine—not too coarse.” 


Send for "PROFITABLE WAY TO STORE FEEDS" 


If you can’t get a new Letz—get a used one. 
If you have an old model write us. New parts 
will put it in top condition for 
more years of service. 







THE LETZ MFG. co.! 


1003 E. St., Crown Point, Ind.| 
1Send me “Profitable Way to Store Feeds.” : 
! 

Saas eeece teeeesetaenerarererecceeeecel 
tAddress.....% Ca adtadbetsne ee jtiedaaenee 1 
IT feed ! 





Booka—How to Select the Laying Hen, by Lamon 
and Kinghorne. Discusses culling practice, and by 
means of actual illustrations how to distinguish 
readily between the good layers and the poor ones. 
Illustrated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Successful Farmin 



















Good farming requires 
an adequate supply of 
water. It is so essential 
it must be available con- 
stantly. Why not besure 
on these points with an 
Aermotor Water System. 
e When you buy a farm 
water system you expect to have 
it a long time. Aermotor’s modern 
outfit will give you a low cost 
and dependable supply of run- 
ning water for years. e Besides, 
saving time daily and increasing 
your farm production, an = 
Aermotor system will bring 4 d 
better year ‘round health and A,, + 
living to your family. See one ¥ ' 
at your Aermotor dealer. Also x, 

send for valuable free book. <= 


AERMOTOR CO. 282° Rocsevet? ROAD 


ie CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























3 Dept. 9. Send water system book. 4 
= a= 
ry Name___ —__________—- gv 
& Address a 
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Shipping Fever Again? 










It's a long jump from the high ranges of Montana to crowded conditions of Midwest- 
ern feed lots shown in picture below. Shipping fever is a big risk during this change 


By A. H. Quin, D. Vv. M. 


SHIPPING fever of cattle puts millions 
of lost dollars or the red side of the farm 
ledger each year. Just as an example, it is 
estimated that over 10,000 cases occurred 
among the million head of out-state cat- 
tle brought into the single state of Iowa 
during 1941. 

Damage ranged from runny noses, 
coughing, and extra shrink to a quick- 
killing sickness that sent a third of some 
shipments to the rendering plant. Now, 
with narrow margins and price ceilings, 
must we have it in our midst again? 

Up till a few years ago we referred to 
shipping fever and hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia as one and the same condition. 
Sometimes we dubbed this complaint 
“stockyards fever” or “stockyards pneu- 
monia.” Then bacteriologists and prac- 
ticing veterinarians began to compare 
notes. They observed that not one but 
several different varieties of germs could 
be found in the blood and diseased tissues 
of fatal shipping-fever cases. Main of- 
fender in this respect is the hemorrhagic 
septicemia bacillus. Runner-up is a tiny, 
rod-shaped germ, the bacillus of pul- 
monary oedema. Not to be slighted, the 
always dangerous “‘strep” and “staph” 


types of bacteria, round-shaped germs 
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that form chains or grape-like cluster: 
are often found in blood and tissues of 
fatal cases. 

This sounds bad enough, but we must 
consider another factor. It is pretty gen- 
erally agreed among veterinary scientists 
that a filterable virus is also to blame fo1 
the disease. 


Lets make a simple comparison: If 
you catch the flu, a filterable-virus 
trouble, you develop fever, sore back, 
and a headache but recover without too 
much trouble. However, the flu virus set 
the stage and lowers resistance, so that 
treacherous and damaging germs causing 
pneumonia or bowel inflammation may 
mean fatal sickness. 

It is the same way with transport cat- 
tle. Changes in environment, climate, 
fatigue, weather conditions, water, feed, 
and other factors render them easy vic- 
tims for the yet unidentified virus of 
shipping fever. As soon as this virus has 
paved the way, the hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia germ or other bacteria set up 
housekeeping with resultant pneumonia, 
oedema of the lungs, cr fatal blood 
poisoning. 

One thing that further complicates the 
whole picture is that different types of 
secondary infection occur in different 
parts of the country. 
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chute or small pen with a swing gate. END 


All this has a direct dollars-and-cents 
bearing on vaccination against shipping 
fever. Two entirely distinct products are 
made for this purpose, a bacterin and a 
serum. 


Tue bacterin is simply several billion 
killed germs of types usually found in 
shipping fever. These dead germs are 
suspended in broth or salt solution. When 
the proper dose is injected under the skin, 
protective substances or antibodies begin 
to form in from three to seven days. A 
second and larger injection of the bacterin 
five days after the first dose greatly in- 
creases this antibody production. 

Unfortunately, a so-called “negative 
phase”’ immediately follows injection of the 
first dose of bacterin. During this three-day 
interval, the animals are more susceptible 
to infection. This fact is of extreme im- 
portance. 

Cattle should net be injected with bac- 
terin at time of loading or during shipment 
because this makes them even more than 
ever susceptible to shipping-fever compli- 
cations for several days. On the other hand, 
two doses of bacterin at five-day intervals, 
when given within two weeks before ship- 
ping, are assuring a sound, sensible in- 
vestment. 

Serum, the other product, has many 
advantages. Serum confers protection as 
soon as injected, does not cause a negative 
phase, and helps to protect against the 
basic filterable virus, an advantage not 
possessed by bacterins. Serum can be 
given at the time cattle are loaded for 
shipment or just after they arrive at their 
new home. 

Recently, veterinarians report much 
better success in the treatment of shipping 
fever. Increased cattle values permit the 
use of serum, the “‘sulfa” drugs, and a 
new “direct in the vein” injection of a 
guaiacol salt. But good nursing and care- 
ful husbandry are still all-important in 
cutting down losses. 

As a general rule, the less time between 
origin and destination, the less risk of 
shipping fever. All things being equal, it 
is better to route shipments direct from 
ranch to farm and avoid penning in public 
stockyards. Stale calves at community 
sales are especially likely to contract ship- 
ping fever. 


N EW arrivals should be turned to pas- 
ture or fed wild hay for 10 days to two 
weeks. Keep them quiet and see that they 
have salt and plenty of clean water. Don’t 
house in barns having poor ventilation 
and high humidity but place them in an 
open, well-bedded shed. Above all else, 
keep them dry. 

If any of the newcomers appear slow or 
tend to cut away from the herd, be sure to 

late them immediately and call the 
veterinarian. He will check the entire 
shipment by a thermometer and close 
physical examination, thus quickly de- 
tecting any new or latent cases that 
would eventually cause trouble. 

As soon as the newcomers are well 
settled, be sure to see that they get some 
leafy, green alfalfa or clover hay and a 
suitable calcium-phosphorus supplement 

insure an adequate Vitamin A and 
mineral level. 

And a final word of warning: Shipping- 

er cases, especially those of the pul- 
monary-oedema or waterlogged-lung type, 
re frequently killed by rough handling. 
Never rope or drench such patients. 
Handle them slowly and carefully thru a 
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BUILD TODAY...PLAN FOR TOMORROW! 
Win a Prize in Successful Farming’s 


53.000 


War Savings Bonds Building Contest 


Zac WSS Fs 
i ees 


PRIZES (= 





Bi ILD Today ... Plan for Tomorrow! It’s 
as simple as that! Here, in a few words, are 
the details of Successful Farming’s second big 
building contest, this one to stress the most 
efficient new service buildings, the most 
livable and attractive rooms. 

No matter how small or large your im- 
provement may be, your chance to win is 
the same. Successful Farming’s new book, 
“Successful Homes and Service Buildings,” 
sent free to each entry, will help you build 
and remodel. 

Here’s a contest that really fits into your 
plans for today . . . and tomorrow. Like the 
rest of us, you’re buying War Savings Bonds 
. . . plenty of ’em. Now, the War Savings 
Bonds you are buying today, plus the ones 
you can win in this contest, can go a long 
way toward the purchase of your automobile, 
refrigerator, tractor, or house of tomorrow. 
Here’s how: There are plenty of things you 
can buy today. These, of course, you should 


= BUILDING 


BooK FREE! 


buy when the need arises. On the other hand, 
there are plenty of other things that will be 
impossible to obtain for the duration. But 
you can plan for them. Take the War Bonds 
you are buying, plus the ones you may win 
in this contest, and divide them. Into an 
envelope marked “‘New Car,” place a certain 
percentage of the bonds; into another en- 
velope marked “Refrigerator,”’ place another 
percentage. Perhaps you don’t want a car or 
a refrigerator. Instead, you want a new home 
It’s still simple. Just mark the envelope 
““New Home.” 

Enter your present building improvements 
in Successful Farming’s contest now. Win one 
of the 72 War Savings Bonds prizes and put 
it away for the things you want after the war 
is over. All entries on which construction was 
begun after April 9, 1942, must comply with 
the Government’s Conservation Construction 
Order L-41. The contest closes December 31, 
1942. 


Section I—New Service Buildings—$1,000 of Bonds 


Group | Group Il Group Ill Group IV 
(Costing up (Costing up (Costing $500 (Costing $2,000 
to $1 . to $500 to $2,000) or over) 
1st 100 1st 100 1st $100 1st $100 
nd 50 2nd 50 Qnd 50 2nd 50 
Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 
Section II—Remodeled Service Buildings—$1,000 of Bonds 
Group | Group Il Group Ill Group IV 
(Costing up (Costing up (Costing $500 (Costing $2,000 
to $150 to $500 to $2,000) or over 
1st 100 1st 100 1st $100 1st $100 
Qnd 50 Qnd 50 Qnd 50 2Qnd 50 
Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 
Section III—Home Improvement—$1,000 of Bonds 
Group | Group Il Group Ill Group IV 
(Costing up (Costing up (Costing $500 (Costing $2,000 
to $150) to $500 to $2,000) or over) 
1st $100 1st 100 1st $100 1st $100 
Qnd 50 2Qnd 50 Qnd 50 Qnd 50 
Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 
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Name 


KIRK FOX, EDITOR, SUCCESSFUL FARMING—2910 MEREDITH BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Enter my name in Successful Farming’s Second Building Contest, and send me my 
free copy of Successful Farming’s 76-page book, “Successful Homes and Service 
Buildings,” and all information about the contest, without cost or obligation to me, 


R.F.D. 








City 


State 





Dealer’s Signature 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This — %- ation is open to baby chick, poultry, 
(no illustration or display type)—-20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. V 


Write Successful Farming, 


Farmer's Trading Center —= 


livestock, pet stock, 
Des Moines, lowa, for complete information. 





and schools. Straight classified 





FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


LIVESTOCK 


FILM FINISHING 





A Reasonable Down Payment will as- 


sure you of a good Minnesota or Dakota 
corn at present prices on easy 
terms. Make your selection now so you 


won't be forced out of business this fall or 
next thon Take advantage of the present 
—— 5 4 now! Broker co-operation 

+. Person, 500 Roanoke Bidg., 
ye ae BAY “Minn. 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8. 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Strouts Catalog Just Out! Farms, 
country homes, rural business opportuni 
ties; 64 pages chock-full of bargains de- 
scribed in states east of the Mississippi: 
write today for this money-saving time- 
saving guide. Free. Strout Realty, 255- WT 
4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Good 











Farm Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing farms for sale. ny! state. 
J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Unusual Farm Buys at low prices still 
available in Nebraska and So. Dakota. 
Land is moving—get your farm Now! 
Attractive terms. Write today specifying 
location. The Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 








Produce For Victory and family security 
on good farm land for sale in Minnesota, 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. Write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 1029, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





Canada Lands—Free Information. 
New Homes—Fertile soil—future security. 
Canadian National Railways, Dept. N, 
335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 


; PATENTS 


your idea with a 








Inventors— Protect 
Patent. Secure “Patent Guide” and ‘‘Rec- 
ord of Invention” form—Free. No charge 
for preliminary information. Write Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien and Harvey xX 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 230- 
Adams Building, Washington, D. ¢€ 





115 Mech. Movements—Just what you 
may need to complete your invention. 
48-page illustrated book contains valuable 
information for inventors. Yours—free. 
Write today. Victor J. Evans & Co., 615-L 
Merlin Building, Washington, D. C. 


“Inventor's Guidebook’’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 


Lawyers. Patents and 








Bair & Freeman, 





For Greater =p in milk and meat 
production raise Milking Shorthorns! All 
allied nations Urgently teal all milk and 
et aes States can produce. Great 
ay with Milking Shorthorns. 4 
os mi ik and greatest salvage value of 
all milk breeds. Free literature on en 
Read Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial 


mubecrigsion, six months, 50c; one year 
$1.00. Milki Shorthorn Society, Dept. 
Q-5, 7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ilinois. 


Two Fine Bromide Enlargements With 
8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-exposure 
rolls developed only 25c. These beautiful 
enlargements make splendid gifts. Finer- 
fotos, Box G-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Fast Service—Sixteen prints and free en- 
largement with roll 25c. Sixteen reprints 
25c. 75 Reprints $1.00. Three enlargements 
25c. Pictorial Studios, 2955H Lincoln St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Berkshire Boars And Gilts of approved 
quality now available in Association 
graded herds. Write for booklet describing 
this service and listing classified herds near 
you. Get the facts on money-making Berk- 
shires, the hog that won every prize in the 
Carlot Show at the last International. 
Superior for crossing or grading up herds. 
American Berkshire Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


Raise Ayrshires, The Big, Economical 

oducers of 4% premium milk. Write for 
iterature and list of breeders near you 
with stock for sale. Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Ass’n., 15 Center Street, Brandon, Ver- 
mont. 


**How To Break And Train Horses'’— 
A book every farmer and horseman should 
owes. It free: no obligation. Simply 

ress Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 2010, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Vaccinate Your Pigs—Save Money! 
Thousands of farmers do. . . you can too! 
Government tested serum, virus, syringes 
and instructions. See your druggist, or 
write Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 














Guernsey Bulls For Sale: Green Mea- 
dow breeding. Dam’s seconds, 600 pounds 
up fat. One of America’s good herds. Price, 
$75 up. Playhaven Farms, Burt, Michigan. 


Make More Money with hogs. Monthly 
all-breed magazine tells how. Send dollar 
for year’s subscription. Hog Breeder, 
Stockyards, Chicago. 


An Investment that really Y, peys divi- 
dends is Shropshire sheep. for free 
inted matter. Wy Shropshire 
egistry Association, LaFayette, Indiana. 











Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
able. On approval. 4-H material. J. M. 
McFarland, Watertown, Wis. 


America’s Leading Livestock Magazine. 
Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. Trial: 
6-months 50c. Breeder’s Gazette, Dept. 
Sf., Spencer, Indiana. 


kea—Beef Cattle, by Snapp. A 
highly authoritative work covering the 
eneral subject of the beef cattle in- 
ustry, selection of breeding herd, 
fattening cattle for market. Specific 
information on feeds is very a 
Illustrated, pat oth, $4.00. 
Send money to ccessful Farming. 


FEMALE HELP 
WANTED 














Trade-Marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi- | Make Easy Cash showing Christmas 
cago, Illinois. Cards. Beautiful Name-Imprinted folders 

N ot ee o> diene 4 
Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable | , mR aa o- ee 4 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered other popular Assortments. Free Samples. 
Patent Attorney, fo F. Randolph, Dept. Grogan, 30 East Adams, Dept. H-62, 
713, Washington, y Chicago. 








EDUCATION 


Correspondence Courses and education- 
al books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. 
Exchanged. All subjects. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 
Write Nelson Company, Dept. K-233, 500 
Sherman, Chicago. 


Qualify for Defense work. Learn Auto, 
Diesel, Aviation Mechanics, Lathe Ma- 
chinist, Welding. Short, practical courses. 
Low tuition. Hanson Trade School. Box 
1780-B. Fargo, N. Dak. 


FOR FARM WOMEN 


Make Up to $25-35 Week as a traine 4 
practical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
Booklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F-9, Chicago. 


All wool. 2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled 
quality. Free samples and directions. Buy 
direct. Save Money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, 
Box-K, Harmony, Maine. 


*“‘Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
for circular. Litchfield Woolen Company, 
318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn 

















Yarns: 








Beautiful Hosiery (Economical) 45c 
(3 pairs—$1.25). Loveliness—Sheerness— 
Wear-Resisting. Two Fulfashioned—-$1.45. 
Dependable-Satisfying ‘“Direx’’ SC346W. 
Broad, Savannah, Georgia 


Books—Roadside Marketing, by 
Gilbert S. Watts, is a book that may 
make the difference between success 
and failure of that roadside market. It 
discusses the structure and surround- 
ings for a successful market, adjust- 
ment of production to roadside de- 
mand, proper grading and packaging, 
salesmanship, prices, advertising, and 
all such factors you should know if 
ou are selling direct to the consumer. 
Ilustrated, 128 Rates. cloth, $1.25. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 











Wanted: Housewife with spare time to try 

our Food Products without cost at home 

and to supply neighbors what they want. 
Make good money. Big box of full size 

nage Free. Blair, Dept. 171-L, Lynch- 
urg, V 


Call On Friends with sensational Person- 
al Christmas Cards from 50 for $1.00 up. 
Stationery. Also magnificent 21 Card $1.00 
Assortment. Profit 50c. Experience un- 
necessary. Samples on approval. Wallace 
Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., Dept. N-53, New 
York. 








Few Openings For Married Women. 
Earn to $23 weekly in easy, dignified work 
without experience, investment or training. 
No canvassing. Give age, Tess size. 
Fashion Frocks, Desk 44022, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





Books—Judging Farm Animals, by 
Charles S. Plumb. With every farm 
youngster and every other farm family 
member on the livestock farm vitally 
interested in this business of judging 
farm animals, this is a book that will 
be studied from cover to cover. Over 
600 pages of real information on every 
phase of judging all types of beef and 
dairy cattle, horses, mules, jacks, 
mutton and wool sheep, goats, lard 
and bacon hogs, and so on. Here is a 
fine looking book full of helpful infor- 
mation. Illustrated, 608 pages, cloth, 
$3. Send money to Successful 
Farming. 


Write for Big, free 1942 Tractor Parts 
Catalogue. Tremendous savings. All 
makes. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Central 
Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, lowa. 


DAIRY GOATS 


Deisy Goat sommes, Dept. 2 250, Colum- 

bia, Mo.—monthly magazine crammed 
with helpful information, $1 yearly. Special 
introductory: 3 copies 10c. 


























Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge"’ Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 


ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolis, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred R. Eastman, 
Bode, Iowa. 





Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty-two years of satisfied 
customers. Quick Service. Lens Photos, 
Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wis. 





Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful ws te! premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Il. 





8 Professional 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 
16 Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c per 
enlarged print. Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wis. 





Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-1, Janesville, Wis. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 





Sixteen Prints or eight prints and two 
enlargements with roll 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Ace Photo Service, Box 265-K, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





Roll Developed, Eight Snappy 4 x 6 En- 


largements, or Sixteen Sparkling Prints 
25c. Faster, Quality Service. Crystal 
Studios, Box 159-A, Rushford, Minn. 





8 Exposure Films Developed—all prints 
enlarged Postcard Size, 25c plus 3c stamp 
—Picture Man, Dept. 107, Park Ridge, 
Illinois. 


Fast Photo Mill Service! No Delay! 
Fight-exposure roll developed, printed and 
coupon for your choice of two beautiful 
5 x 7 double weight professional enlarze- 
ments, one tirited enlargement, or eight 
reprints for 25c coin. Highest —_ 
guaranteed. Mailing envelopes on request 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-17, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





Discriminating Camera Fans! Clip this 
ad and send trial roll with 25c coin. Rolls 
developed, your choice, two beautiful 
double weight professional enlargements 
and 8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two 
prints each good negative. Other money 
saving coupons included. Ray’s Photo 
Service, Dept. 35-F, La Crosse, Wis. 


Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight ex- 
posure rolis developed with two prints of 
each or one enlarged print of each negative 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 180% 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., 
La Crosse, Wis. 








Now You Can Get Life-Time Guaran- 
teed, World Famous Kodak Finishing 
any size 6 or 8 oxpenye roll dev elope d and 
»orinted for only The Fox Company 





World's Largest Kodak Finishers, Dept 
SF, San Antonio, Texas. 
Your Choice—two beautiful “Lifetime” 


enlargements and 8 prints; or 16 sparkling 


yrints, or 8 over-size prints (deckle ede 
f desired). Only 25c. Dept. 70A, May's 
Photo, La Crosse, Wis. 





16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beaut!- 
ful Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- 


tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
hoto album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-1035, Des Moines, Iowa 





Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large oil 
colored 5x7 enlargement with every roll 
developed and Deckledged prints 25c, or 16 
Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. ¥ idor, 
321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 





No Free Offers! No Automatic Printers! 
Individual Attention to Each Negative 
Roll Developed and Fight Sparkling Prints 
25c. Immediate Service. Write for Mailing 
Bags. Universal Photo Service, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 





Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling dec kle -edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller; 
enlarge reprints 3c. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791E, Boston, Mass. 





COONHOUNDS 


DOGS—PETS 





m Hunters! Have had 35 years’ ex- 
erionce hunting and training coon hounds. 
fave national reputation selling the best. 
Offer, I think, the best broken straight 
coon-opossum and combination hunters, 
males and females, 3 to 6 years old, red- 
bone, bluetick, blacktan breeds, open and 
silent trailers. Offer, I believe, the best 
rabbit and squirrei dogs. Also have broken 
fox hounds. Sold cheap, on trial. Get my 
terms before you buy. Lewis Coonhound 
Kennels, Hazel, Ky. 





Coon Hunters—I Am The Champion 
Coon Hunter of Kentucky. Have trained 
Coonhounds for 22 years. I know what one 
is. Offer you I believe the best in Male or 
Female. Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black- 
Tans. Open and Silent Trailers. 3 to 5 
years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
roa Sold on Trial. Write for prices. 

Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, 
a, Ky. 





Coon, Opossum, Fox, rabbit and combi- 
nation hunting hounds—shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State dog interested. Ken- 
tuc ky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ken- 
tucky 


Books—Soldering for Workshop, 
Farm, and Home, by John Bonert. 
Understandable by any lad ten or 
twelve years old, practical for any 
farmer who really wants the know- 
how of soldering. Illustrated, 111 
Sutee cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
uccessful Farming. 


HUNTERS — TRAPPERS 


Fur-Fish-Game is just the monthly 
magazine you have been looking for. 
Edited by A. V. Harding, an ardent hunter, 
fisherman and trapper, who sees that its 64 
pages are chocked full of interesting articles 
illustrated with actual photos on Hunting, 
Trapping, Fishing, Dogs, Fur Farming, 
Raw Fur Markets, Question Box, etc. 
Edited by well known men such as Lincoln, 
Robinson, Dailey and Decker. Price 15c a 
copy or $1.80 a year on newsstand. Special 
offer 6 months only 50c. To obtain offer 
clip ad and send with name and remittance 
(stamps acceptable) to Fur-Fish-Game, 
176 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio 


Buy Hunting, Trapping Equipment 
where professional hunters, trappers buy. 
Lowest prices. Write for Free Catalog. 
Hill Bros. Fur, Moon were 359, St. Louis, Mo. 


Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold 
teeth, jewelry, diamonds, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 























Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 





Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval 
10c for Picture, and Prices. H. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas. 

Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid 


Write for folder on breeding canaries and 





shipping directions. American Bird Co., 
1421 Harrison, Chicago. 
Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, 


Straight Cooners, Combination Hunters, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
sey, Illinois. 


English Shepherd Puppies, Natural 
heeler stock. Spayed females. Also Persian 
Kittens. Write for prepaid prices. E. J. 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 








High Class Coon And Combination 
Hunters: Rabbit, Beagle and Fox Hounds. 
a. Trial. Literature free. Dixie Ken- 
nels, B-50, Herrick, Illinois. 





Hundred Hunting Hounds, Blueticks, 
Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- 
hounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 
ers, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. Elton 
Beck, O-26, Herrick, Illinois. 


Ski Hi Stops Running Fits. Money 
back if it fails. Treatment $1.00. Circulars 
on remedy sent free. Edisto, Denmark, 
South Carolina 








Beautiful Scotch Collie Puppies. Also 
English Shepherds. Spayed females 
Natural heelers. Dogs that work and 
satisfy. Sunset Kennels, Solomon, Kansas 





FARM SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fall Blooming Iris (Blooms in Spring 
also) ten choice varieties including pink 
“Autumn Dawn,” one dollar. Five varie- 
ties Red Toned Iris including Red Flare, 





Thirty cents. Ten varieties Oriental Pop- 
ies including Perry’s White, one dollar 
‘ive varieties Peonies including Golden 
ob ta one dollar. Golden Fragrant 
Garden Thyme, liberal plant Twenty 
cents 


Plants labeled and postpaid. De- 
scriptive List Free. A. B. Katkamier, 
Macedon, N. Y. 





FEATHERS WANTED 





Top Market Prices For New And Used 
Goose And Duck Feathers. Used feathers 
must not be too old or broken. Send sample 
for price or ship direct. Prompt remit- 
tances. No unfair deductions. 30 year rept 
tation. Central Feather Works, Depart- 
ment J, 1717 S. Halsted, Chicago. 
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(no illustration or display type) 


Farmer's Trading Center = 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight claSsified 
20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete information 











Beery School of Horsemanship 


Dept. 2010-A, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 











PULLETS [Zaswal445. 


w HITE LEGHORNS or new white egg LAMONICAS. Pullets 




















to 46 Grown, fully feathered range sise, (No further brooding re- Shorthorns are 20th century 
ired). Also 2 to 7 weeks old pullets 20c up. Catalog FREE. models of famous Durhame— 
RUCKER’S BREEDING FARM, Box 457Y, OTTUMWA, IOWA. greatest mortgage lifters. Al- 








ways 2 sources of profit—Prime 
beef and an abundance of milk. 








“HOW TO BREAK and! | * !t’s Patriotic to Breed Shorthorns 


TRAIN HORSES”’ Shorthorn cattle breeders and feeders are in step 
with war time demand. No breed can match the 

—A book every farmer and Shorthorn’s amazing weight-for-age advantage or 
horseman should have. No efficiency of meat/and milk production. * * * * * 
obligation. Learn more about the oldest, most numerous, most 


ofitable breed on earth. 
Nrite for literature today ex 
plaining how Shorthorn char 


acteristics are bringing in ae < 
creased profits to farms and 
ranches. Write for list of INTERESTED 


members, thousands all over 
America, who have breeding 


sock far ae. * se eee IN DAIRYING 


Subscribe to the official 
breed publication, The Short- 
horn World, published twice 
monthly. Subscription rates 
$1.00 per yr.—$2.00 for 3 yrs 


Write to THE SHORTHORN CLUB 
313 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





BIG CHICK BARGAIN - 




















to like its direct, simple, yet comprehensive treat- 
ment of tools and basic tool processes. The book e 
includes sections on farm woodwork and carpen- o_ 





Assorted Heavies. Strong Healthy Chicks. $ 75 
No cripples—No culls. Send Money Order ® 
for Prompt Shipment. 100 BU LL BORN 3-4 4? 
LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED Post Paid. 
ATLAS COMPANY, 2659 Chouteau, St. Louis, Me. Dam has produced 3774 Ibs fat 
a ' in seven lactations. 
aa ag =e ee . 1. “A Victory Program.” A practical booklet 
Dre ssed Turkeys, Roasting Chickens, Pullets, She is also an A. J. C. C. Tested Dam on breeding and menagement. Lists 1200 herds 
Poultry Fowl, Capons, Slips. References, with three daughters that average 603 on official production test. Fully illustrated. 
Wanted Eustructions: and Prices on request. pounds fat. 2. «Bull Buyers’ Guide.” Annual directory of 
U. L. MELONEY, 427 W. l4th Street, N. Y. City WRITE US ABOUT THIS CALF over 1000 living sires with available offspring. 
= _— | 3B. “How to Study Guernsey Inheritance.” 
Books—Farm Shop Pract by Mark M. J Helps you evaluate Guernsey cattle, buy and 
Necessity has a an these Goene Waren cnugiinen at MEREDITH JERSEY FARM mate animals wisely—booklet on performance. 
acarpenter, something of a mechanic, and so every Des Moines, lowa me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee es oe oe 
farmer and farm boy who gets this book is going 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
84 Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire 
Please send me FREE copies of “A Victory Pro- 





try, cold-metal work, farm blacksmithing, plow 
sharpening, farm concrete work, harness repair. 
rope work. Illustrated, 315 pages, cloth, $2.75. Send Profits 








ram,’’ “‘Bull Buyers’ Guide,"’ and “‘How to Study 
4 uernsey Inheritance.’’ 
Naturally hornless, hardy, 











money to Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. quick maturing beef cattle My name 

<i from Write for FREE illustrated sty address seal cm Po 
Books—Land draining, by Manly Miles. Here POLLED booklet. , 
are full directions for laying out and constructing POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N City State 
tile drains correctly. Ilustrated 200 pages, cloth, HEREFORDS ” 
$1.60. Send money to Successful Farming. EREFORDS __ 752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 











Do Your Part. Produce broilers for food Cash In On Rising Demand for broilers 
und earn a profit when you raise Carney with Davis Chicks famous for fast growth, 
chicks. Immediate delivery on fast growirg quick feathering, high livability. Immedi- 
broiler chicks. Prices reasonable. Write ate mg eet on Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 
today. Carney Hatchery, Box 15, Shelby- Reds, White W yandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
ville, Indiana. English White Leghorns. Prices reason- 
on able, quality high. Write Davis Poultry 
Your Greatest Poultry Problem will Farm, Route 18C, Ramsey, Indiana. 
look simple when you read American 
Poultry Journal regularly. 500,000 poultry- Pullets—Hens—Hanson's World Record 
men do, why not you. Only 25c year, 5 and Tom Barron Breeding—354 Egg-Sired 
years $1.00. American Poultry Journal, stock. Range grown. Only Michigan Breed- 
555 S. Clark, Chicago. er with new Eamesway Culling Method. 
Inspection Privilege, 100% live arrival. 
Big Chick Bargain! Assorted Heavies | Warning—Reserve Now “AAAA” mating 
$5.75 100 Postpaid! Strong Healthy 32c up. Catalog Free. Lemmen Leghorn 
Chicks! No Cripples! No Culls! Send Farm, Box 304R, Holland, Michigan. 
Money Order For Prompt Shipment. Live 




















Delivery Guaranteed. Atlas Chick Co., Do Your Part by keeping those brooder 

2659 Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo. houses producing broilers for food and they 
will also make a fine profit for you. I can 

Big Barron English White Leghorns— make prompt shipment of broiler chicks. 

AAA Chicks, $7.90; Pullets, $14.95; Cock- Write for —— and prices. Conrad's 

erels, $3.25. Prepaid. Two weeks Pullets, Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, Sey- 

$18.00; four weeks, $25.00, collect. ear mour, Indiana. 

gree sired. Money-back guarantee. ei- 

man’s Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri. Limited Time—Immediate Shipments— 


Choice quality White peo, oe 56. 
Stouffer's Famous Chicks. Immediate | Pullets $10.90. 3 to 4 weeks Start ite 
delivery—all year. US Approved. White Leghorn pullets $18.95. Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns, Barred, White Rocks, Wyan- Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $6.95.’ Pullets 

; . 4 $9.95. Heavy assorted $5.95. Surplus as- 





dottes, Reds, Orpingtons, Giants $9.95. . 
Heavy Mixed $8.45. S *s ~hery sorted $2.95, 18 breeds. Catalog free. 
pt a meas SE.S5. tower's Hatchery, Thompson Hatche ry, Springfield, Mis- 


souri 


Triple Guaranteed Large White Leg- ’ . 

horns. 300-Egg Pedigreed Foundation ae Gourdy Cotehe. Bicotinees, 
Stock. Approved AAA Pullets, $13.95. | Teghorns, Anconas $9.45. Pullets $16.45. 
Nonsexed $7.95: Cockerels $3.95 Postpaid. | Cockerels $2.45. Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Free Catalog. Ortner Farms, Clinton, Mo. | Orpingtons, $9.45. Pullets $11. 95. Cocker: 

















- - ~~ els $9.95. t complete prices. Special 
Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved— Assorted $6. 95. Light Assorted 5.95. 
Pullorum | Tested $6.50 up. Thousands | Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Wad- 
weekly. Free Catalog. Clover_ Valley | dams Grove, Illinois 








Poultry Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana, | 

. " . Salem Chicks for Immediate Delivery. 
Colonial Chicks. W orld’s largest capacity | We specialize in White and Barred Rocks 
means rock bottom prices. Leading breeds. | for broilers. Big, healthy chicks that live, 
C italog Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, | grow and make you a big profit. Write for 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., Wichita, Kansas. catalog and prices. Salem Hatchery, Box 
ay 6C, Salem, Indiana 


Broad Breasted Bronze, White Holland 
Breeding Stock ready now! Poults hatched 
the year around. Inquire about Fall and 
Free folder—write Carbolineum Winter poults. Zeeland Hatchery, Box 30, 











Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
ut mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 





POULTR Y—CHICKS—TURKEYS EMPLO YMENT 


| Atz’s Famous Chix—Your Choice at Make Easy Money Selling Foremost Line 
Summer Prices. Finest Selected and AAA Christmas cards. “Leader” assortment 21 
grade chicks, all from Bloodtested Stock, | °rgeous folders going like “Wildfire.” 
ostage prepaid, 100% Alive, with Liva- | 5ells for $1.00, costs as low as 50c. Actual 
jlity guarantee, in following breeds; Black | Tetail value $3.00. Other Bargain assort- 
Australorps, White Wyandottes, White ments. Also, 50 Christmas cards imprinted 
Barred and Buff Rocks, Rhode Island | With name for $1.00. Finest low-priced im- 





Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced Wy- prints in America. Write for sample 
andottes, White, Buff and*Black Minorcas, Leader” assortment On Approval, also 
Anconas, Brown Leghorns, Blue Andalus- | two portfoilos imprint cards and Free Gift 
ians, Big English White Leghorns—s8.95 | Offers. Silver Swan Studios, Inc., 320 
or hundred. Heavy breed Pullets $12.48; | Fifth Avenue, Dept. 50, New York 

ight Breed Pullets $14.48. Heavy breed . 

Cockerels $8.95, White Giants’ $9.05. | Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a 
Heavy assorted $6.95. Light Breed Cock- business of your own? Good profits selling 


erels $3.98. Seconds $3.00. If less than 100 | over 200 widely advertised Rawleigh home, 
ordered add lc per chick. We Specialize in | farm necessities. Pays better than most 
Sexing. Order from this ad with Certified croupatiene Hundreds in business 5 to 20 
Check. It Simplifies Bookkeeping— Makes years or more! Products-equipment on 
your chicks cost less. Atz’s Mammoth credit. No experience needed to start—we 
Hatcheries, Dept. 14, Huntingburg, teach you how. Write today for full par- 








| 
| 

Indiana. | ticulars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. J-145-8 
Freeport, Il. 

Hinkle Strain-Blended Chicks are best | — 

for broilers. They make quick growth, cost | Christmas Card Leaders bring you quick 

is low and you get them to market in 8-10 cash earnings. Name-imprinted C hristmas 

weeks. You can make big profits with Cards, 50 for $1, up. Sensational “Prize” 


Hinkle Strain-blended chicks and be pro- | 2l-card assortment sells $1.00. Up to 
ducing needed extra food for our country. | 100° profit. 11 fast-selling assortments. 
Write for low prices and catalog. Greens- toy om on approval. Chilton Greetings, 
burg Hatchery, Box 9C, Greensburg, 147 Essex, Dept. 47-5, Boston, Mass. 
Indiana. 

| 

} 

| 

| 
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Extra Money Easy. Show smart Personal 
Christmas Cards with name, 50 for $1, up. 
Outstanding values. Also 21-card assort- 
ment, $1; others. Big profits. Samples Free. 
Wetmore & Sugden, 749 Monroe, Dept. 
666, Rochester, New York 


Immediate Delivery—Limited Time— 
Thousands weekly. Our regular terms. 
Send cash. Select Big English White 
Leghorns, $6.90. Pullets $10.90. 3 to 4 
weeks Started White Leghorn Pullets 
$18.95. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, Minorcas, $6.95. Pullets, 
$9.95. Heavy cockerels, $6.95. Heavy Cards with name, 50 for $1, up. Large se- 
Assorted $5.95. Surplus cockerels, $2.95 lection. 2l-card “Janes Art Box", $1; 
Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield, Mis- other popular assortments. Samples on 
sour. approval. Janes Art Studios, 1225 Clifford, 
| Dept. 590, Rochester, New York. 





Make Money! Show exclusive Christmas 








Keep Doing Your Part by keeping that 
brooder house full of fast growing Seymour I Will Give You $5.00 Worth full size 











chicks for fall broilers. Barred, White, packages foods, groceries, soap, etc. Free 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- you agree to show friends and others. 
tons, pullets and cockerels. English White, Amazing spare time money making oppor- 

| Brown Leghorns, Anconas. Buy where tunity. Write Zanol, 6316, Monmouth, 

| volume means quality at low price Write Cincinnati, O 

| Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 44C, 

| Seymour, Indiana. Big Cash Income For You! Sell fomou 

- | Stark quick-bearing Fruit Trees, Berries, 

Fastest Growing White Rocks, Wyan- | ¢, hay gardeners, home owners. Tre- 
dottes, New Hampshires, Leghorns, Hy- mendous demand—big profits! Outfit Free 
brids year around. 3 pound broilers 10 Write Stark, Dept. B-106, Louisiana, 
weeks. Pioneer Hatchery, Boone, lowa. Missouri. 











| 
ark | 
Company, Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. | Zeeland, Michigan. 


Beef For Armies, squabs for homes. Read 

crean Vv war-time book. Thrilling money-making 
de pe ndable aa ee experiences. Free. Rice, Box 614, Melrose, 
Company, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas Massachusetts. 


Pa 4 +t ar ganar Creamery, St. — PHEASANTS 


FOR FARMERS 


Atte ntion Cream Shippers! Ship ' us 














We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds Raise P s—Proft e. 
debts everywhere. No charges unless Send 5c stamp. for pamphiet and price 
collected. Established 30° years. May’s list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
lection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. ton, Illinois. 
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Reliable Men or Women wanted to call 


FARM E UIPMENT | on farmers. Some making $100,00 in a 

’ Q week Experience unnecessary Write 

eegucvenceeuecess McNess Company, Dept. 602, Freeport, 
Illinois 





Tanks — Washing — Sterilizing — All 
Kinds for the milk house. Purchase thru Magnetic Sponge draws dirt from cloth- 








| your local dealer or dairy, or write Dept. 1, ing. Used like brush. Saves drycleaning 
Roy L. Meyers Mfg. Company, Janesville, Slick discov ory Samples sent on trial 
Wis. Write “Inventor,” 121 Kristee Bidz., 


Akron, Ohio ‘ 


Yeast Feeds for Dry Feeding or Cultur- 

| Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or | ing. Free Worm E expe xeller Proposition 

| remodel your farm buildings. Send for de- Salesmen Wanted Midwest Mineral 
tails. Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Lowa. Company, Greenwood, Indiana. 
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TOMORROW 
We'll Be Going Places! 


[ Continued from page 36 | 


Now what of the skyways? So far we 
haven’t been off the ground. In the realm 
of the air, the imagination as well as the 
vehicle soars, so I'll stick to “practical 
imagination,’ my own conclusions based 
on what I found actually under way in 
research laboratories and on assembly 
lines. As regards air travel, or any kind of 
travel for that matter, Production Man 
Sorenson summed up the whole thing best: 
“If you can think of it, you can build it!” 

Everyone to whom we talked said 
‘Private planes galore.” But everyone, too, 
felt that the really long hops will be in 
public transportation. “Michigan,” said 
Bill Stout, “‘will no longer be a state but 
a city.” Farmers will fly into Lansing in an 
hour for their short-course classes and be 
back after lunch. But when they want to 
go from the farm to a day in New York or 
to South America—for a winter weekend 
to check on hybrid varieties grown in 
“‘summer”’ tests there—they’ll take a trans- 
port. 

Such transport- and freight-plane de- 
velopments (and don’t forget the freight- 
carrying gliders the Army has its eyes on), 
will be end products of the war—and so 
will the development of the excellent little 
private job you may be piloting within a 
year of the cessation of hostilities. Tho 
private-plane designs are temporarily laid 
aside, research in fabricating materials 
and in assembly-line production swirls 
upward. 


As AN instance, research is progressing 
today on aircraft’s answer to the need for 
straight up-and-down flight. That answer 
is the helicopter, a rotary wing above a 
cabin body which will be comparatively 
slow but which can climb up or down on a 
vertical-line course—or hover absolutely 
motionless a few feet from the ground 
while you, say, look over a herd of feeder 
cattle. (I predict the cattle will be much 
harder to train than the pilot!) Of course 
the helicopter will not need the supple- 
mentary landing strips the Army is build- 
ing along country highways—those will be 
used for speedier craft. 

The speedier (and by “speedy” we 
mean you can get up some morning and 
be in Chicago by 10) jobs will be of the 
same general design as the fighting hor- 
nets of today. Except that where our fight- 
er pilots can stall and spin and slip off on 








YOUR PLANNING—With a Purpose 


Very likely you’re planning on many things when peace returns—a new 
home or car, a kitchen and the things that go with it—and are buying 
War Savings Bonds regularly to pay for them when those new things again 
are available. You may have a system for keeping the bonds you’re putting 
aside, and that’s fine! But for those of you who’ve been asking for some- 
thing special we’ve made up sets of sturdy envelopes. On each one you can 
mark ‘*‘New Car’’—or whatever those bonds are to buy. There’s space for 
your calculations. For sets of six envelopes, send 10 cents to Successful 
Farming, 2610 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa. 

Your plans for the present and future are a story worth sharing with other 
Successful Farming families. Won’t you write us a letter about what you’re 
doing now to insure yourself better postwar living? If we publish your 
letter we'll send you a payment on that new refrigerator or other equip- 
ment you’re planning ‘to buy after the war: $5 in War Savings Stamps. 
Address: Planning for Tomorrow, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


one wing—which is a gorgeous virtue with 
a Jap on your tail—the family air car of 
tomorrow cannot be spun or stalled. And 
it will come into a few hundred feet of 
space using landing gear on which the 
plane rolls nose down to avoid crash 
bounces—will, in short, be flown into the 
ground and rely on four-wheel brakes to 
come to a stop in jig time. Such planes 
are flying now, await only armistice and 
the loosening of priorities to take the air in 
swarms. If they are fitted with folding 
wings such as one successful model was as 
long as five years ago, they’ll scoot from 
neighborhood landing strip to garage 
along the gravel. 


LL manner of safety mechanisms for 
guiding your air car of tomorrow will be 
installed. You'll fly a radio beam to the 
location of your choice, be directed by 
control stations every few miles along the 
route. Where chance might take you out 
of beam areas for an hour or so, automatic 
directionals can be set to take over—in 
short, unless you head for the wilds, you 
won’t have to be an expert navigator. 
Flying will be radio routed, will be as 
humdrum as highway driving, with the 
principal advantage being non-stop speed. 

So, if you have the old home place on 
shares, and are growling because it’s far 
away and you and your tenant can’t plan 
together around the kitchen table, just 
put your War Bonds away in an envelope 
marked ‘‘My Plane.” You'll get it! 

To those to whom this look ahead at 
the transportation of tomorrow brings a 
feeling of uncertainty, perhaps a little fear 
of quitting accustomed ways, let me say 
that I bought a buggy the other day and 
that we expect to use some horse traction 
and transportation just as we always have. 
Yet this in.a year when planes are making 
400 miles an hour, submarines are efficient 
enough to cruise across the Atlantic and 
back without refueling, and pictures are 
being sent by “wireless” from BBC in 
London to studios in New England. In 
other words, there will always be the forms 
of transportation we know now and enjoy. 
History seldom makes a clean sweep, and 
perhaps it is well for man as a creature of 
habit that it does not. So sit tight, hold on 
to your hats, don’t be scared—and above 
all don’t say it can’t be done—for tomor- 
row we'll be going places! END 
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Got A in Your Hay? 


Wor.pD war ut has brought poultrymen 
a flock of feeding problems, one bei: 
Vitamin A supplies. At the outbreak, ou 
imports of fish and fish liver oils were « 
off, and, at the same time, the demand fo: 
Vitamin A in the form of fish oils ros 
greatly. 

In poultry, a shortage of Vitamin A 
results in retarded growth, decreased egy 
production, a discharge from nostrils and 
eyes, a gluing shut of eyelids, and an ac- 
cumulation of white, cheesy material i: 
the eyes. Very frequently white patches of 
pinhead size occur on the lining of th: 
mouth and gullet, and the kidneys ar 
pale, enlarged, and filled with white ma- 
terial. Poor hatches and unthrifty chick 
result from feeding to breeders ratior 
which are deficient in Vitamin A. 

The green parts of plants are so rich in 
carotene (pro-Vitamin A) that so long a: 
poultry are on good pasture Vitamin A 
deficiency is not a problem. However, 
when chickens are kept indoors or in bare 
yards, the poultryman must give Vitamin 
A special consideration. 

Dried alfalfa, cereal grasses, and yellow 
corn are the best sources of Vitamin A 
among the commonly used dry feed in- 
gredients. Unfortunately, the Vitamin A 
potency of these hays and meals is variabl 
and unstable, and the Vitamin A potency 
of yellow corn is subject to loss during 
storage. 

Research has shown that weather, meth- 
od of curing, temperature of storage, and 
length of storage all affect the carotene 
content of the hay or meal. For example, 
experiments have shown that 25 to 90 
percent of the Vitamin A potency in green 
alfalfa is lost during the ordinary methods 
of curing. 

At the Ohio station, we observed an 80 
percent loss in the carotene content of a 
dehydrated alfalfa meal stored at room 
temperature for 12 months, and a similar 
sample stored in an unheated shed for the 
same length of time lost 60 percent of its 
carotene. A third sample, stored in a 
freezing chamber, lost only 30 percent. 

This sounds a warning that the flock 
owner or feed man must use caution in the 
purchase and use of alfalfa products in his 
feeds if these products are to serve as a 
source of Vitamin A. Use only high-quality 
Vitamin A meals in feeds if you want to 
avoid trouble. Unfortunately, there is no 
definite way to determine the amount of 
Vitamin A except thru a chemical de- 
termination, and the next best guide is to 
insist on a bright, rich, green alfalfa meal 
and to avoid those meals which are faded 
and brown or gray in appearance. 

If leafy alfalfa hay can be cured without 
loss of much color and can be stored prop- 
erly, it will be a fair source of Vitamin A 
for winter feeding. Grass and legume si- 
lages are good sources if properly made. 
The proper use of either green feed, grass 
or legume silages, pasture, high-carotene 
alfalfa meals, or cereal grasses will in most 
instances fulfill the Vitamin A needs.— 
R. M. Bethke, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station 


Old Hens Can Spread T. B. 


A STRONG TENDENCY will be found 
among farmers this year to keep the better 
old hens for a second year’s production. If 
these older birds are to be retained, it is 
safer to recondition some other farm build- 
ing for housing them this winter. 

After the flock is culled down to the 
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number desired, the farmer may have a 
sraduate veterinarian apply the tuberculin 
test, which is 98 percent efficient. Reactors 

should be disposed of, and the rest may be 
kept for a second year’s production. 

If 20 to 25 percent are reactors, L. F. 
Payne, head of the Kansas State College 
poultry department, doubts whether it 
would be advisable to keep any for a 
second year, since this would indicate a 
high percentage of infection in the flock 
and on the premises. 

The tubercle bacilli is one of the most 
resistant types and will live in the soil as 
long as two years. Spraying or treating 
with lye water in the proportion of one 
pound for 20 gallons will not destroy this 
disease organism, according to Payne. 
Choro cultivation of the yards at frequent 
intervals during the summer will go a long 
way toward ridding such places of the 
lisease. 

Tho the disposal of a number of faithful 
producers may seem drastic, here is a case 
where the disease is infinitely worse than 
the cure. 


What Should a Turkey Eat? 


PROCEEDING on the knowledge that most 
of the standard growing and fattening ra- 
tions today are based almost entirely on 
rations developed for chickens rather than 
turkeys, the North Dakota Experiment 
Station has conducted trials with a large 
number of holiday birds. They were given 
their choice of some 50 individual feeds, to 
determine how turkeys, allowed the 
chance, will adjust their own feed and how 
they will do on it. 


PRELIMINARY results show some sur- 
prising things, and indicate we are due for 
changes in our turkey rations. At the com- 
pletion of its work the station expects to 
recommend new formulas. 

Possibilities are indicated by the fact 
that while the North Dakota standard 
grower ration for turkeys, including both 
the whole grain and the mash, calls for 
about 37.5 percent wheat, 42 percent corn, 
5 percent oats, and 10 to 11 percent pro- 
tein, turkeys given their choice in the first 
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season’s tests ate only 22.6 percent wheat 
and only 21 percent corn but increased oat 
consumption to 10.43 percent and stepped 
up protein intake to 12.6 percent. This is 
definitely in line with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s recent urging that 
poultrymen pay attention to protein possi- 
bilities. 

Soybean oil meal was a part of the pro- 
tein—about one-fourth. Over half of the 
protein was meat scraps. While dried 
buttermilk is considered a fine thing for 
turkeys, the North Dakota birds paid it 
small attention, using it to the extent of 
only 1.63 percent of the ration. 

They used considerable millet, making 
up 12.9 percent of their ration with it, and 
liked speltz very well, taking 10.59 percent 
of their feed as speltz. They used 7.87 
percent barley and 1.65 percent mineral. 

These experimental birds, given their 
own choice of feeds, ate more and put on 
more gain and better finish than did simi- 
lar turkeys fed the station’s standard mixed 
ration during the same experimental 
period with them.—W. J. H., Minn. 
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FARMING, OCTOBER, 


LL AROUND THE FARM 


1. We made cleaning oats much easier 
this year with the aid of an electric motor, 
mounted on the back of the fanning mill 
(as in illustration) on the side opposite the 
crank. The pulley is mounted on the end 
of the fan shaft. We also fan weed seeds 
from feed grain brought onto farm.—R. 
F., Wis. 


2. The next time a wood screw refuses to 
start straight and tries to follow the grain 
of the wood or perhaps buckle out, put a 
pipe nipple or a short piece of tubing over it as 
shown. The nipple or tubing should fit the head as 
closely as possible. By pressing hard on the pipe or 
nipple with one hand you can keep the screw in 
line.—G. H., IIL. 


3. In driving a shallow well of 26 feet, I broke the 
threads on the first 12 feet of pipe and point. After 
trying many ideas to raise it I came on this idea, 
which proved successful and saved me $4 on point 
and $2.36 on pipe, and the labor of drilling 18 feet 
with a hand auger. On a smaller pipe I fitted a 
coupling that would slide nicely into the broken 
drive pipe, slid this.down well into the drive pipe 
and packed in coarse sand and gravel. This 
wedged the coupling within the drive pipe and I 
lifted the whole thing out like I would a fence post. 
—M. M., Mich. 


4. When washouts are fenced with an electric 
fence, it often washes out and shorts the rest of the 
fence. To remedy this we stretch a piece of wire 
over the top of the washout and lead another light 
wire down to the fence. We fasten this wire to the 
fence by bending a hook pointing the direction the 
fence will wash out. When the fence washes out, 
the wire will come unhooked and not short the 
rest of the fence.—K. H., Nebr. 


On each of our many hasp gate and door fasten- 
ers where we do not need a padlock, we use an old 
harness snap as a keeper, instead of a piece of wood 
or the like. The snap never drops out, need never 
be out of place; and this prevents accidental open- 
ing of doors and gates.—D. B., Kans. 


A very good radiator cap gasket can be made 
from an old tractor-clutch-plate face. It is made up 
of fiber and very fine copper wires which make it 
much more resistant to heat than rubber, yet will 
hold water from splashing out. If the plate is too 
hard at first a little used tractor oil will soften it.— 


A. B., Ill. 


When storing a mower or other machine with 
sickle bar, I bend a piece of tin as long as the bar 
over the guard points and wire in place. In absence 
of metal, wood strips can be applied. This prevents 
accidents to children or grown-ups who might 
otherwise get against the guard points or knives.— 


iT, i, ind. 


Large holes in metal feed pails and baskets can 
be mended by using a discarded self-sealing jar 
lid on each side. I punch holes thru the lid centers 
large enough so they may be fastened together 
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securely by a small stove bolt. One lid is put on the 
inside over hole, with lettered side up and the 
other on the outside with lettered side away from 
other lid. Match the holes, put the bolt thru, and 
tighten. When it’s fixed in this way there are no 
sharp edges.—L. L., Iowa 


To true and clean a grinding wheel or grinding 
stone I usé a honing stone, used in polishing con- 
crete work, and find this to be satisfactory in every 


way.—L. H. P., Ill. 


To sand small surfaces easily, I place a flatiron 
in the center of a sheet of sandpaper, grasping the 
two sides of the paper to the iron handle. The 
weight of the iron makes it unnecessary to apply 
pressure.—P. F. W., N. Y. 


To cut my fuel bills I put an automatic damper 
in my stovepipe just below the elbow and led a 
pipe from this to four inches from the floor, thus 
sucking up the coldest air when excessive draft 
opens damper. I cut my fuel bill $30 in one year. 


—P. P., Ill. 


To keep the wheels of the hay carrier in the barn 
well lubricated, I have fitted felt disks to the wheels. 
By soaking these disks with oil once each year | 
keep the wheels well lubricated for an entire sea- 
son’s use.—A. H., Wis. 


When drain hole in drop pipe below pump 
proved to be too large with force-pump head, I 
tapped out the hole and set an old radiator drain 
plug in it, with extension rod on plug so it could 
be opened and closed from above well platform. 
In cold weather pump can be drained so there 
is no danger of freezing.—W. B., lowa 


In our barn we have an electric light directly 
above the switch for the haymow. When we switch 
this light on, the light comes on above the switch as 
well as up in the haymow. This lights the stairway 
up to the haymow and also is a reminder not to 
leave the haymow light on.—O. C., lowa 


Like many others, I am saving every bit of metal 
scrap for the war effort. Much of it is small pieces 
of wire, difficult to manage. I keep a large can like 
an oil drum handy to put small scrap in. I keep it 
tramped down, and it holds a lot. When full I turn 
the whole thing in. It’s been a big improvement to 
the place to have such stuff always out of the way. 
—L. B. B., Mich. 


To prevent even an occasional chicken from 
sitting or roosting on the stanchions, we stretched 
along the length of the stanchion frame and four or 
five inches above, a piece of stovepipe wire. We 
suspended this at five-foot intervals by short wires 
from the ceiling. With this in place chickens cannot 
use stanchions, and they cannot perch on the fine 
wire.—J. L., Jr., Minn. 


To destroy rats, I sank a five-gallon crock with 
brim level with the earth driveway between cribs. 
I filled this crock half full of water and tossed in a 
few small lumps of lard. A board cover was sup- 
ported three or four inches above the brim of the 
crock to prevent accident. It worked.—J. B., Minn. 





For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. Sug- 
gestions are not returned; those used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptl y.—Editors 
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The average STATE YIELDS in the 1941 National Corn 

Growing Contest are shown on the map above. Hundreds of 

farmers participated in these yield contests in each state and the 
figures shown represent the AVERAGE of all. 


RECORD CORN YIELDS 


Reported by thousands of farmers 

More farmers reported record yields of DeKalb corn 

in 1941 than ever before. The consistently high yields of 

DeKalb wherever grown is but one reason why DeKalb 

is the largest selling hybrid seed corn in the world. The 

thousands of farmers entered in the National Corn Grow- 

MEET THE WINNER ing Contest last year averaged 99.81 bushels per acre. 

Evan Sanderson, Flora, Many of these farmers had yields of over 125 bushels to 

Indiana, is the 1941 Na- the acre and these record yields didn’t come from one 

tional DeKalb Corn county or from one state, but from many different states 

Growing Champion. His and were grown under varied climatic and growing 
winning yield was 173.03 +o: Saat : 
bushels per acre. conditions and against many hazards. 

Such records mean but one thing . . . DeKalb corn 

STATE WINNERS IN DEKALB’S breeders have developed varieties which are suited to the 

IMI CORN GROWING CONTEST many different soils, climates and growing conditions 

Yield found throughout the Corn Belt ... varieties bred and 

Neme State Per Acre proved to fit your farm and your needs. That’s why DeKalb 

bran Sanderson... indiana 173.03bu. is producing such high AVERAGE yields over the entire 

Robert Shank Illinois. .161.26bu. Corn Belt—why DeKalb is America’s largest selling 

Joseph Tokheim. lowa... 160.88bu. Hybrid Corn. See your DeKalb dealer NOW. Let him help 

beo.M.Sturm Minn... .157.01bu. = you choose the DeKalb varieties best suited to your farm. 

Tut Dean Mo. ....149.97bu. 
Frank E. Adolph. Mich... .146.91 bu. Gree—WRITE FOR THE VALUABLE 
~ralaagg—ggge on To raticet) “ACRES OF GOLD” BOOKLET TODAY 


A.H. Morton Ohio... 139.31 bu. mee ma 

S.C. Beaver Penn. 137.06 bu. . ihe ry Fe A Explains how to select the proper hybrid 

Hans Gerd b Lb } varieties for your farm. Contains complete 

als Gerdes Kansas. 134.25 bu. é . description and colored pictures of many 

Fossun Brothers .Wise. .. 125.54 bu. iY gus different varieties. A helpful guide, full of 
; valuable information that should help you 


Henry os S. Dak... 112.80 bu. For your FREE copy write: 
LE. Navel N. Dak. .106.30bu. DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, Dept. SF, DeKalb, Ill. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS( 


Ce I DEKALB, 


MOND, LL. « MONMOUTH, ILL. » TUSCOLA, ILL. « WARREN, ILL. si) SHENANDOAH, IA. « STORM LAKE, 1A. * JACKSON, MINN. CHATHAM, 
TERM! ’, ILL. « LAFAYETTE, IND. + GRINNELL, IA. « HUMBOLDT, IA. , Ir FREMONT, NEB. + DESHLER, OHIO + JOHNSTOWN, OHIO ~ ONT., CANADA 


ENTAL FARMS — 3300 PROVING GROUNDS ii OVER 200 PRODUCTION AREAS — /5 PROCESSING PLANTS 
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This is the make-up of a hog on a dry matter 
basis. Compareit with thecornchart below, 
also on a dry-matter basis: It is plain to see 
why you have to bolster up corn with extra 
proteins, mineral and vitamin substance 
if you expect to stop feed waste and get the 
best results out of the corn you feed. 


The above figures tell the story. Corn alone 
is way off balance for feeding hogs — too 
much carbohydrates and fat but only 4% 
enough proteins and only 4 enough min- 
erals. You can’t make a big profit with so 
much waste. When you bolster up your 
corn with CUT-COST CONCENTRATE you 
help stop this waste. 


) a 


Bushels of Corn 
You pays whey 


SS 
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Hog Raisers! — is you do not balance up the corn you feed your hogs with 
a good, complete— Protein — Mineral— Vitamin Concentrate— you probably are 
wasting ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF of the corn you feed. Leading experiment 
stations have shownthat when you feed cornalone, it takesabout 10 to12 bushels 
of corn to put on 100 pounds of pork. Even you farmers who add a straight pro- 
tein supplement to the ration find that it still takes about 8 bushels of corn to 
put on 100 pounds of pork. BUT — when you feed a good, time-tested, complete 
CONCENTRATE such as MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE, then it 
takes as little as 5 to 6 bushels of corn to put on 100 pounds of pork. This is be- 
cause of its well-balanced supply of Protein, Mineral and Vitamin ingredients. 
You don’t have to take my word for it. Thousands of good hog feeders have 
proved in their own feed-lots that CUT-COST CONCENTRATE does for them 








SEE WHAT YOU 


If you feed corn alone, it usually takes 
12 bushels to make 100 pounds of pork. 
Corn is plentiful but expensive. Don't 
waste it! 


When you add a straight protein sup- 
plement to your corn rations, it usu- 
ally takes about 8 bushels of corn to 
make 100 Ibs. of pork. Proteins alone 
are not enough. You should add the 
needed minera/s and vitamins also. 


exactly what its name implies—saves corn and cuts down feeding costs. 


Look at the charts on this page. Read them 
carefully. Then you will plainly see how and 
where the Corn you feed is out of balance and 
badly lacking in some of the essential sub- 
stances it takes to make pork. At present prices 
you can’t afford to let this waste of valuable 
corn go on. You can’t make a good profit out 
of your hogs if you do. 

So, what’s the answer? Simply this. It pays 
to bolster up corn and roughage with Murphy’s 
CUT-COST CONCENTRATE. It’s the “‘all- 
in-one-bag”’ concentrate that supplies the es- 
sential Protein, Mineral and Vitamin sub- 
stances which are usually lacking in corn and 
grain. It will give your hogs the extra proteins, 





Here’s the BIG Saving! CUT-COST 
costs little more than most ordinary 
protein supplements, yet it usually 
takes only about 5 or 6 bushels of corn 
to make 100 pounds of pork. 


extra minerals and extra vitamins they need to 
grow, produce and pay. That’s how Murphy’s 
CUT-COST CONCENTRATE is helping 
thousands of hog raisers get faster gains and 
cheaper gains these days on less corn. Why 
don’t you send for my latest bulletin, “HOW 
TO STOP FEED WASTE” and get the facts. 
I will send it to you FREE if you will mail 
the coupon below. You will never know how 
much valuable corn you can save or how much 
EXTRA profit Murphy’s 

CUT-COST CONCEN- 

TRATE can make you 4 

until you try it on your 

own hogs. 


SAVE WHEN YOU USE CUT- COST CONCENTRATE 


When you use 
MURPHY’S Cut- 
Cost Concentrate 
You save FEED! 

You save TIME! 

You save TROUBLE! 

You save FREIGHT! 
aa 





To MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


Send meyourFree Rook 


Name 





Address 
or R.F.D. 





Town 





State 





SEND FOR MONEY-SAVING FEEDING FACTS: 


Here’s a NEW Bulletin we want every hog feeder to have. It’s packed with 
vital information and sound, sensible. feeding facts. It also shows how to 
make an excellent low-cost Pig Meal, using 1800 pounds of your owa 
corn and oats in every ton. Write for this Free Book and see how hog 
feeders are getting better results and saving feed. Fill out this coupon, and 


mail it, at once. 


CUT-COST CONCENTRATE, 


MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES SOLD BY GOOD FEED DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE WEST 








